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THE  Author  of  the  followmgLet- 
ters  having  been  an  early  witnefsto 
the  fettlement  of  Kentucky,  had  fre- 
quently fuggeftecl  to  me  the  impor- 
tance of  that  riling  country.  But 
I  confefs  that,  with  every  deference 
to  his  judgment,  I  was  not  aware  how 
defervedly  it  had  been  eftimated  as 
of  the  utmoft  confequenee.  A  mo- 
mentous cera,  during  feveral  years  of 
which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
were  attentively  fixed  upon  Furope, 
had  {o  entirely  occupied  my  mind, 
that,  regardlefs  of  occurrences  in  the 
remote  parts  of  America^  I  felt  no 

incou- 
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inconfiderable  aftonifhrcient  at  find- 
ing that  Kentucky  v/as  to  be  admit- 
ted as  a  feparate  State  into  the  fede- 
ral government. 

It  ftruckme  as  a  natural  objecr  of 
enquiry  to  v/hat  a  future  increafe 
and  elevation  of  magnitude  and  gran- 
deur the  fpreading  empire  of  Ameri- 
ca might  attain,  when  a  country  had 
thus  fuddenly  rifen  from  an  uninha- 
bited wild,  to  the  quantum  of  popu- 
lation neceifary  to  govern  and  regu- 
late its  own  adminiftr^ition. 

It  was  under  this  idea  that  I  re- 
quefted  my  friend  to  fend  nic,  at  his 
leifure,  a  complete  defcription  of  the 
weftern  country  of  America  ;  an  enu- 
meration of  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  Kentucky  ;  and  an  account 
of  that  diftricl  of  country  vvhich  ap- 
peared^ 
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peared  the  molt  likely  to.  become  a 
new  State. 

;  All  this  he  has  done  in  fo  ample  a 
manner,  that  when  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  General  St.  Clair  was  re- 
ceived, I  thought  that  the  letters  in 
queftion  v/ould  prove  acceptable  to 
the  Public,  as  imparting  to  them  a 
more  particular  knowledge  of  that 
country,  fo  apparently  the  bone  of 
contention  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Americans. 

Conceiving  a  newipaper  to  be  the 
mofc  proper  channel  of  communica- 
tion, I  offered  a  cody  of  fuch  of  the 
letters  as  I  hvid  then  received,  to  the 
Editor  of  tiie  Morninp;  Chronicle. 
But  the  important  cri/ls  of  the  time, 
with  reipefl  to  parliamentary  bu- 
linefs  and  European  politics,  did  not 
admit  of  liis  devoting  fo  large  a  iliarc 
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of  that  excelleat  paper  to  their  In- 
fertion,  as  the  length  of  the  letters 
would  have  reqmred ;  and  to  have 
mutilated  them,  would  have  been  do- 
ing injuftice  to  the  Author,  and  leav- 
ing the  information  incomplete.  B  ut 
as  feveral  other  of  his  letters  have 
fince  come  to  my  hands,  I  have  de- 
termined to  publifh  them  in  a  book, 
not  doubting  but  that  the  world  will 
receive  as  much  information  and  a- 
mufement  from  them  as  I  mvfelf 
have  experienced. 

It  is  very  certain  that  no  work  of 
the  kind  has  hitherto  been  pubiifli- 
ed  in  this  country  ;  and  when  ori- 
ginal matter  is  brought  before  the 
Public,  furely  it  cannot  fail  to  prove 
acceptable  to  tlic  philofcpher,  and 
entertaining  to  the  curious. 

The  occafional  remarks,  which  he 

has 
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has  'interfperfed,  refpecting  the  laws, 
religion  and  cuftoms  of  Europe,  are 
entitled  to  the  greateft  indulgence,  as 
I  believe  them  to  be  made  with  the 
greateft  candour. 

A  man  who  had  lived  until  he  was 
more  than  five-arid-twenty  years  old, 
in  the  back  part  of  America  (which 
was  the  cafe  with  our  Author,  ex- 
cept during  the  period  he  fcrvcd  in 
the  army),  accuftomed  to  that?  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  natural  to  a  peo- 
ple in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  fuddenly 
arriving  in  Europe,  muft  have  been 
pov/erfully    ftricken   v/ith  the   very 
great  difference  between  the  iim.pli- 
city  of  the  one,  and  what  is  called 
etiquette  and  good  breeding  in  the 
other. 

Perhaps  fuch  a  perfon   is   better 
calculated  than  cuifelves   to    judpe 

of 
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©f  our  manners ;  and  doubtlefs  ha- 
bit very  materially  acts  upon  the 
human  mind  ;  and  fince  it  has  been 
too  much  the  praftice  in  Europe  to 
confer  favours  in  proportion  to  the 
fervility  of  courtiers,  I  am  apprehen- 
five  that  we  have  imperceptibly  loft 
much  of  our  energy  and  manlinefs. 

The  calculated  rife  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  empire^,  which  thefe  letters 
contain,  will  not,  I  think,  appear  ex- 
travagant, when  we  recollect  the  ra- 
pid ftrides  which  have  advanced  it 
to  its  prefent  flourifhing  ftate  of 
wealth  and  population. 

In  the  life  of  Edward  Drinker, 
w^hich  was  publifhed  in  Philadel- 
phia, April  1 783, are  contained  thefe 
remarkable  particulars. 

^^  Edward  Drinker,  was  born  in 
a  cottage  in  1 688;  on  the  fpot  where 

the 
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the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  flands, 
which  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  by  Indians,  and  a  fevv^ 
Swedes  and  Hollanders. 

"  He  often  talked  of  picking 
blackberries,  and  catching  wild  rab- 
bits, where  this  populous  city  is  now 
feated.  He  remembered  the  arrival 
of  William  Penn,  and  ufed  to  point 
out  the  fpot  where  the  cabin  flood 
in  which  that  adventurer  and  his 
friends  were  accommodated  on  their 
arrival. 

'^  He  faw  the  fame  fpot  of  earthy 
in  the  courfe  of  his  own  life,  cover- 
ed with  vv^oods  and  buflies,  the  re- 
ceptacles of  wild  beafts  and  birds  of 
prey,  afterwards  become  the  feat  of 
a  great  and  flourifliing  city,  not  on- 
ly the  liril  in  wealth  and  arts  in      - 

merica; 
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merica,  but  equalled  but  by  few  m 
Europe.. 

^'  He  faw  fplendid  churches  rife 
upon  morafTes,  where  he  ufed  to  hear 
'nothing  but  the  croaking  of  frogs  ; 
great  wharfs  and  warehoufes,  where 
he  had  often  feen  the  favages  draw 
their  fifh  from  the  river  ;  he  faw 
that  river  afterwards  receiving  fliips 
and  merchandize  from  every  part  of 
the  globe,  which,  in  his  youth,  had 
nothing  bigger  than  an  •  ndian  canoe. 

"  He  had  been  the  fubjeft  of 
many  crowned  heads  ;  but  when  he 
heard  of  the  oppreffive  and  uncon- 
ftitutional  acts  palled  in  Britain,  he 
bought  them  all,  and  gave  them  to 
his  grandfons  to  make  kites  of ;  and 
embracing  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  after  feeing  the 
beginning   and   end  of  the  Britiih 

empire 
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empire  in  Pennfylvania,  and  after 
triumphing  in  the  eftablilhm.ent  of 
freedom.,  he  died  in  Nov.  1782." 

I  repeat,  that  when  we  recollect 
the  wonderful  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  life  of  one 
man,  in  Pennfylvania,  under  all  the 
difadvantages  with  which  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country  was  attended, 
as  well  as  the  reft  of  America,  pof- 
terity  will  not  deem  it  extraordina- 
ry, fhould  they  find  the  country  fet- 
tled quite  acrofs  to  the  Pacific  Oce- 
an, in  lefs  than  another  century. 

I  will  fuppofe  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  America  amount  at  pre- 
fent  to  four  millions  of  fouls  at  leaft, 
and  that  their  population  doubles 
once  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ;  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years  their  numbers  will  be  fixty- 
four  millions. 

B  This 
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This  is  a  very  fimple  but  very 
obvious  truth.  To  be  fenfible  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  mark  the 
ftages  of  its  growth.  For  whether 
the  fecret  of  its  amazing  fecundity 
is  owing  to  the  great  proportion  of 
room  which  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory affords,  figni-fies  very  Httle,  as 
it  does  not  appear  likely  that  any 
material  alteration^  in  that  refpect, 
will  take  place  in  the  courfe  of  fo 
fhort  a  time  as  a  century  ;  as  the 
expanfion  of  its  dominion  will  fe- 
cure  the  fame  advantages  to  popu- 
lation. 

The  immenfe  extent  of  tKe  Ame- 
rican empire  abounds  with  all. cli- 
mates, with  every  kind  of  foil,  and 
with  rivers  fo  various  and  extenfive, 
that  it  feems  calculated  to  become  a 

rival 
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rival  to  half  the  globe  in  trade  and 
riches. 

Some  obftructions  have  interfered 
v/ith  the  navigation  of  the  Miffidip- 
pi,  which  were  as  repugnant  to  found 
policy  on  the  part  of  Spain^  as  it 
was  diftreffing  to  the  people  of  the 
vv^epLern  country. 

It  was  ujider  that  coercion  that  the 
people  of  Kentucky  in  convention^- 
in  the  year  178S,  petitioned  the 
United  States,  upon  the  fubjecl  of 
their  grievances  ;  v.^ho,  in  confe- 
quence,  remonftrated  v/ith  the  Court 
of  Spain  upon  that  fuhjeft,  when 
fome  indulgence  was  granted,  tho* 
that  navigation  was  not  entirely  li- 
berated. 

This  petition  contains  fentiments 

fo  pure,  and  fo  manly,  that  I  think 

there  cannot  be  a  better   idea  con- 

B  2  veyed 
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veyed  of  their  difpolitions  and  man- 
ners, than  by  inferting  it:  at  full, 
length  •    ■         ' 


''  FatbcrSy  Fellow-chlxens,  and 
Guardians  of  cur  tights  ^ 

^^  As  we  addrefs  ycu  by  the  ap- 
pellation  of  fathers,  we  rely  on  your 
paternal  affeclion  to  hear  us ;  we  re- 
ly on  your  juftiGe,  as  men  and  ci- 
tizens,  to  attend  to  the  wrong  done 
to  men  and  citizens  ;  and  as  a  peo- 
ple recognifed  by  the.folemn  acls  of 
the  uni-on,  we  lock  for  protection 
to  the  federal  head* 

"  When  the  peace  had  fecured  to 
America  tliat  fovereignty  and  in- 
dependence, for  which  llie  had  fo 
nobly  contended,  we  could  not  re-^ 
tire   with   our  Atlantic  friends,  to. 

enjoy, 
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enjoy,  in  eafe,  the  blcfiings  of  free- 
Ciom.  Many  of  us  had  expended, 
in  the  ftriiggle  for  our  country's 
rights,  that  property  v/hich  would 
have  enabled  us  to  polTefs  a  compe- 
tence with  our  liberty.  On  the 
wcftern  v/aters,  the  commonwealth 
of  Virginia  polTelTed  a  fertile,  but 
uninhabited  wild.  In  this  wilder- 
nefs  we.  fought,  after  having  procu- 
red liberty  for  our  pofterity,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  fupport. 

"Inured  to  hardfhips  by  a  long 
warfare,  we  ventured  into  alnioft 
impenetrable forefts — without  bread 
or  domeftic  cattle,  we  depended  on 
the  cafoal  fupplies  afforded  by  the 
chafe — hunger  was  our  famnliar  at- 
tendant, and  even  our  unfavourv 
meals  weix  made  upon  the  wet  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  with  the  cloud 
deformed  canopy  for  our  covering. 
B  3  Though 
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Though  forced  to  pierce  the  thick- 
et— it  was  not  in  fafety  we  trod — 
the  vile  favage  thirfted  for  blood, 
lurked  in  our  paths,  and  feized  the 
unfufpecting  hunter." 

"  Whilft   we   lamented  the   loft 
friend,  a  brother,  a  father,   a  wife, 
a   child  became  the  vidim  to  the 
barbarian   tomehawk — ^--Inftead   of 
confolation,  a  new  and  greater  mi%r 
fortune  deadened  the  fenfe  of  former 
afflictions.     From  the  union  we  re- 
ceive np  fupport  ;  but  we  impeach 
not  their  juftice.     Ijieifeclual  trea,- 
ties,    often  renewed,  and  as   often 
broken  by  the  favage  nations,  fervedi 
only  to  fupply  them  v/ith  the  means; 
of  our  deftru6tion.. 

^'  But  no  human  caufe  could  con^- 
troul  that  Providence  which  had  def- 
tined  this  weftern  country  to  be  the 
feat  of  civilized  fiud  happy  people. 

The, 


The  period  of  its  accompliiliment 
was  diftant,  but  it  advanced  with 
rapid  and  incredible  ftrides.  We 
derived  itrength  from  our  falls,  and 
numbers  from  our  loJles — the  unpa- 
ralleled fertility  of  our  foil-  made 
grateful  returns,  far  difproportioned 
to  the  flight  labour  which  our  fafety 
would  permit  us  to  beftow — our 
fields  and  herds  afford  us  not  only 
fufficient  fupport  for  ourfelves,  but 
alfo  for  the  emigrants,  who  annually 
double  our  numbers,,  and  even  a  fur- 
plus  ftill  remains  for  exportation — 
this  furplus  would  be  far  greater, 
did  not  a  narrow  policy  fliut  up  our 
navigation,  and  difcourage  our  ia- 
duftry. 

"  In  this  fituation  we  call  for  your 
attention^ — we  beg  you  to  trace  the 
Miffifiippi  from  the  ocean—'furvey 
the^  innumerable  rivers  which  Y\^ater 

your 
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your  weftcni  territory,  and  pay  their 
tribute  to  its  greatnefs— examine  the 
luxuriant  foil  which  thofe  rivei^s  tra- 
verfe.  Then  we  aflc,  can  the  God 
OF  Wisdom  AND  Nature  have  cre- 
ated that  vaft  country  in  vain  ? : Was 
it  for  nothing  that  he  bleffed  it  with 
a  fertihty  fo  aftonifliing  ?  Did  he 
not  provide  thofe  great ftreams  which 
enter  into  the  Mi|Iiffippi,  and  by  it 
communicate  with  the  Atlantic,  that 
other  nations  might  enjoy  with  us 
the  blellings  of  our  prolific  foil? 
View  the  country,  and  you  will  an- 
fwer  for  yourfelves.  But  can  the  pre- 
fumptuous  madnefs  of  man  imagine 
a  policy  inconfiilent  with'  the  im- 
nienfe  defigns  of  the  Deity?  Ame« 
ricans  cannot. 

''-  As  it  is  the  natural  right  to  the; 
inhabitants  of  this  country  to  navi- 
gate the  MilTiffippi;  fo  they  have  al- 

fo 
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fo  a  rifj'ht  derived  from  treaties^  and 
national  compacls. 

'^  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  conclu- 
ded in  the  year.  1763,  between  the 
crowns  of  Great  Britain^  France^ 
and  Spain,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  Miiliiiippi  was  aiccrtaincd  to 
Great  Britain. 

'•  The  right  thus  afeertained  was 
exercifed  by  the  fjbjeels  of  that 
crovvn,  until  the  peace  of  lySj,  and 
conjointly  v/ith  thcrn  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  Sta.tes,-  By  the  trea- 
ty, in  which  Great  Britain  acknow- 
ledged tlie  independency  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  llie  alfo  conceded  to  tLcm 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Milli- 
fiippi,. 

''  It  was  a  right  naturally  and  ef- 
fentially  annexed  to  the  poiTeinon  of 
the  weiiern  country.  As  fuch  it  v/as 
claimed  by  America^  and  it  was  up-- 

an 
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on  that  principle  flie  obtained  it. 
Yet  the  court  of  Spain,  who  poffefs 
the  country  at  the  mouth  oftheMif- 
fiffippi,  have  obftrufted  your  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  right. 

''  If  policy  is  the  motive  which, 
actuates  political  conducl,   will  you- 
fupport  this  right,   and  thereby  en- 
able us  to  afliU  in  the   fupport  of 
government  ? 

"  If  you  will  be  really  cur  fathers, 
ftretch  forth  your  hands  to  fave  us  ; 
if  you  would  be  worthy  guardians, 
defend  our  rights.  We  are  a  m.em- 
ber,  that  v/ould  exert  every  mufcle 
for  your  fervice.  Do  not  cut  us  off 
from  your  body.  By  every  tie  of 
confanguinity  and  affeclion,  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  blood  which  wc 
have  mxinglcd  in  the  commion  caufc^ 
by  a  regard  to  juflice,  and  to  poh- 
cy,  wc  conjure  you  to  procure  our 
rights.  '^Alay 
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^'  May  your  councils  be  guided  by 
wifdom  and  juftice,  and  may  your 
determination  be  marked  with  deci- 
fion  and  efFeft !  Let  not  your  bene- 
ficence be  circumfcribed  by  the 
mountains  which  divide  us;  but  let 
us  feel  that  you  are  really  the  guar- 
dians and  aiTerters  of  our  rights. 
Then  you  would  fecure  the  prayers 
jofthepeople^whofe  gratitude  would 
be  as  w'arm  as  their  vindications  of 
their  rights  will  be  eternal — Then 
our  connection  fliall  be  perpetua- 
ted to  the  lateft  times,  a  monu- 
ment of  your  jufticC;,  and  a  terror 
to  vour  enemies." 
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LETTER       I. 

■     MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  KENTUCKY". 

'X'HE  taflc  you  have  given  me,  hov/ever  difH- 
cult,  I  under  cake  \vi:h  the  great  ell  plca- 
fure,  as  it  will  atford  me  an  opportunicy  of 
contrafting  the  fimpk  manners,  and  rational 
Hfe  of  the  Americans,  in  thefe  back  fer.le- 
ments,  with  the  diilorted  and  unnatural  ha- 
bits of  the  Europeans  :  which  have  fiovved  no 
doubt  from  the  univerfally  bad  laws  which 
exift  on  your  continenr,  and  from  that  perni- 
cious fyllem  of  blending  religion  wirh  poli- 
tic>,  which  has  been  productive  of  univerfal 
iiepraviiy. 

VVhik  ignorance  continued  to  darken  the 
C  horizon 
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liorizon  of  Europe,  prieftcraft  feeir.s  to  have 
fjrged  festers  for  the  human  mind,  and,  in 
the  fecuiity  of  its  own  cmnipctence,  to  h^ve 
given  a  llaiiip  to  the  writings,  and  c  pinions  of 
men,  that  rivetted  the  tyranny  of  ihofe  inge- 
nious fophitis— The  confequence  has  been  la- 
mentable in  th.e  extremeo 

'Thefe  aie  eeras  favourable  to  the  rife  of  new 
goveinments,  and  though  nature  is  governed 
by  invariable  laws,  the  fortune  of  men  and 
ftates  appear  frequently  under  the  dominion  of 
chances  :  but  happily  for  mankind,  when  the 
American  ernpire  was  forming,  philofophy 
pervaded  the  genius  of  Europe,  and  the  radi- 
ance of  her  features  moulded  the  mjinub  of 
men  into  a  more  rational  order. 

It  was  the  zenith  of  your  power,  ar.d  the  in- 
flated grandeur  of  vifionary  plans  for  doniini- 
on,  which  the  remains  of  gothic  tyranny  pro- 
duced, that  gave  occaflon  to  the  rife  oi  our  in- 
dependence. We  claim  no  merit  or  fuperior 
wiidom  in  avoiding  the  complication  of  la  a  3 
which  difgraces  the  courts  of  Great- Britain, 
as  well  as  the  reft  of  Eurcpe.  We  have  only 
appropriated  the  advantages  of  new  lights,  as 
they  have  fliown  upon  us;  which  you  have 
an  equal  chance  of  doing  ;  and  }  our  not  do- 
ing it,  nrail:  remain  a  monument  of  your  folly, 
calculated  to  excite  the  atlonilhrnent  and  in- 
dignation of  a  more  manly  progeny.     Hov/- 

evpr, 
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.ever,  I  iliall  leave  this  fubjtd  for  the  prefcnt, 
ar.d  proceed  in  order  in  the  liiflory,  &c,  &c. 
Iwhich  you  reqiicfl:  ;  hoping  that  you  will  be 
content  to  receive  mv  remarks  by  letter,  from 
time  to  lime,  as  I  may  iind  an  opportunity  of 
fending  them; 

The    veftiges  of  civilization  '  defcri bed   by 
Carver  and  oiliers,  on  this  fide  of  the  Allega- 
By ^mountains,  are  intircly  imaginary.     Every 
mark  that  is  human  has  the  feature  cf  barba- 
rifm,   and  every  comparifon  of  the  natives  and 
i^nimals,  with  thofe  of  the  old  world,  tends  to 
confirm    the   opinion  of  thofe    fenfible    men 
(fonre  of  v/honi  wrote    more  than  a   century 
ago)  who  thought  that' America  was  peopled 
from  Scythia,  by  the  flrcights  of  Karatfch;uka  : 
which  opinion  has  been  followed  by  your  ju- 
gIcious  natural  hiftorian  Pennant,   in  his  pre- 
j face-. to  his- Artie  Zoology.     They  fay,    hril, 
I**  America  ha^akvays  been  better  peopled  on 
the  lide  towards  Afia,  than  on  that  towards  Eu- 
rope :  Secondly,  The   genius   of  the   Ameri- 
cans  has  a  greater  conformity   to  that  of  the 
Tartars,  Vv'ho  never  applied  themfelvcs  to  arts : 
Thirdly,  The  colourv  of  both  is  pretty  much 
alike  ;  it  is  certain  that  the    difference  is  not 
coniiderable^  and  is  perhaps  the  effedl  of  the 
climate,  and  of  thofe  mixtures  v;ith  which  the 
I  Americans   rub   themfelves  :  Fourthly,    The 
;:  wiidbeafts  which  are  i'eca  in  America,  and 
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which  cannot  reafonablj  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  Iranrporied  thither  by  fea,  could  only 
have  come  by  the  way  of  Tartary/'  An  ad- 
dition to  thefc  arguments  is,  that  the  bifon  of 
Scythla,  and  what  is  called  the  buffalo  in 
America,  are  precifely  ihe  iiime  fpecies  of  a- 
nimal  ;  befidcs,  the  animals  of  both  countries 
bear  the  ftronged  refemblance  to  each  other.. 
Every  thing  tends  to  convince  us,  that  the^ 
world  is  in  an  infant  (late.  If  it  is  fubjecl  to 
-change  only  frcmi  the  gradual  Vvear  winch  the 
operations  of  the  elements  neceiiaiily  produce, 
and  which  is  fo  infeniiblc  as  to  require  us  to 
contemplate  the  immenilty  of  time  and  fpace 
to  comprehend  a  caufe  for  the  alterations  v;e; 
difcover,  ftill  the  various  pha:nomena,  Vvhich' 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  both  on  the  fur- 
face  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  aflbrd  fuf* 
iicient  proof  that  there  has  been  a  recent  al-' 
teration  upon  tlie  face  of  the  globe.  Yv^he-' 
ther  or  not  n'iankind  came  originally  fvom  the 
Ead  fignifies  little.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  Europe  v/as  in  its  infancy  three  thoufand 
years  ago  ;  and  that  America  wasfliil  lefs  ad- 
vanced to  maturity,  I  believe  alfo  will  be  ac-- 
knowlcdged  ;  though  the  br.rbaiifm  of  the 
one,  and  the  comiparati\e  civilization  of  tlie 
other,  is  no  argument :  for,  let  our  hemifphere 
have  been  peopled  as  it  would,  it  had  the  dif- 
ad vantage  of  having  no  polilhed  country  in 

the 
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the  nelghbourlcod  of  its  vail  extent  of  dcnii- 
nicn  ;  and  if  it  received  emigrants  from  Tar- 
lary,  they  were  equally  favage  with  theni- 
felvcs  ;  or  if  from  the  wreck  of  a  Chinefc,  or 
Japanefe  veffel,  they  fetm  to  have  been  too 
rare  (if  ever)  to  have  been  productive  of  mv.ch 
good  to  the  Americans.  The  idea  of  the  In- 
cas  of  Peru  being  of  Chinefe  origin  merits  no 
confideration, 

.  That  man  polTefles  from  nature  the  talents 
neceftary  to  his  own  civilization,  and  that  per- 
fection cf  philofophy  and  reafon  which  digni- 
fies his  nature,  admits,  I  fhouid  conceive,  of 
no  difpute. 

In  all  countries  which  v;ear  the  marks  of 
age,  men  fcem  always  to  have  been  advancing 
their  improvements  for  the  comfort  and  order 
of  fociety.  Adventitious  circumilances  have 
rapidly  increafed  them  in  modern  times  in  the 
old  world,  while,  they  have  retarded  them  in 
the  new,  among  the  natives.  The  improve- 
ments in.navigacicn  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
two  empires  in  America  which  had  attained 
confiderable  improvements  ;  and  if  the  na- 
tives- which  (lili  rem.ain  nre  barbarous,  we 
miift,  in  jufiicc  to  human  nature,  all ov/ that 
the  contempt'with  v/hich  the  Whites  have  al- 
ways treated  them,  and  the  nefarious  policy  of 
encoui'aging  their  fury  for  intoxication,  have 
proved  tlie  only  caufe  of  it.  This  produced 
C    3^  fuch 
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fuch  an  effect,  that  the  population  of  ihe  Indi- 
an nations  had  decreafed  more  than  a  twenti- 
eth nearly  a  century  ago,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Charlevoix. 

Whi'C  Spain  was  pradlifing  the  mofl  odiousr 
tyranny,  and  facrilegious  inhumanity  under 
the  cloak  of  a  detcflable  religion:,  aver  milli- 
ons of  the  miferable  Americans,  gorging  an 
infatiable  avarice  in  the  glittering  mines  of 
the  new  world,  England  and  France,  with 
more  humanity,  opened  f^ttleraencs  in  North 
America.  Other  European  powers  had  fome 
■part  in  thefe  fettlemems  ;  but,  after  feme 
changes  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre-- 
fent  century,  Vngland  feems  to  have  been  left 
in  quiet  polTeiTion  of  the  country,  lying  upon- 
the  Atlantic  coafl  from  Eafb  Florida  to  the 
Eay  of  Fundy.  The  French,  in  the  mean 
iimcj  v/ere  rearing  a  colony  in  the  inhofpita- 
bie  arid  t'rozen  f^;rcit:s  o'i  Canada.  The  ambi- 
tion of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  da7.7.iJng  fcenery 
which  the  grandeur  of  his.  projeds  difpkyed, 
alone  could  have  prompted  that  people  to  have 
perfevercd  in  io  ruinous  an  underraking.  But 
in  purfu'ng  the  great  obje^l  of  that  voracious 
tyrant,  the  river  St.  Lawrence  was  afcended. 
Lake  Ontario  w^as  traverfed,  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara were  pail'ed,  and.  foilowing  the  waters 
which  lead  ty  the  Mifiiuippi  river,   the  deK-c- 
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table  countiy  of  Louifiaiia  c;pcned  in-  all  the 
fplendoiiF  and  variety  of  its  charms. 

After  the  treaty  of  Urrccht,  both  nations 
Gontl'Rued  qiiietlj  the  objecl  .of  aggrandize- 
fftent.  .  The  plan  of  France  was  infidious.  In 
poifeilion  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miiliilippi, 
which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a- 
bout  lat.  29°5  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
which  empties  into  the  fea  betu'een  Cape  North 
and  the  coaft  ci  Labrador^,  to  the  northward 
of  iar.  48',  llie  feems  to  have  contemplated  the 
eonfolidati5n  of  this  vaft  empire,  Miffionaries 
were  every  where  employed  to  convert  the  na- 
tives ;  aiidfo  fucccfsful  were  tliey,  that  a  per- 
fcn,  even  in  times  of  hoiliiity,  fpeaking  French, 
will  find  fe c n lit y  from  the  attachment  of  tlie 
people  to  every  thing  v/hich  is  French. 

The  mifcarriags  of  the  celebrated  fcheme 
of  Law's  for  fetding  Louiliana,  for  a  time  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  that  CQloiTian  plan.  Eat 
the  conimunicationbetw^een  Canada  and  Loui- 
liana being  fixed  and  fe cured  by  fonrcfies  at 
Niagara  and  Detroit,  and  the  Iricians  being 
imiverfally  fiiendly  to  1  he  French,  the  features 
of  the  Titan  was  difcovered  in  their  eveciing 
Fovt  Da  Q^efne  at  the  junc1:ion  of  the  Mo- 
nonahala  and  Allegany  rivers,  which  form 
the  Ohio.  This  led  to  tlie  war  between  En- 
gland and  France  in  the  year  175;,  as  you 
may   well   recoiled.      Bit   tI:o'igh  that    -war 
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terminated  fo  glorioufly  for  Great  Britain,  and 

feciire  for  the  then  colonies,  flill  we  reaiained 
ignoranc  of  the  whole  of  the  fine  country  ly- 
ing between  the  higa  hills,  which  rife  from 
Great  Sandy  river,  approximate  the  Allegany 
mountain,  and  extending  down  the  Ohio  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Miffiiiippi,  and  back 
to  thofe  ridges  of  mountains  which  traverfe 
America  in  a  S.  W.  b.  W.  diredlion,  until  they 
are  loft  in  the  tlat  lands  of  Weft  Florida. 
Plowever,  ceutain  men,  called  Long  Hunters,, 
fiom  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  by  pene- 
trating thefe  mountains  (which  ramify  into  a 
country  200  miles  over  from  eicft  to  weft,  call- 
ed the  wildernefs),  were  fafcinated  with  the 
beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  countiy  on  the 
weftem  fide,  which  their  enraptured  imagina- 
tions could  not  find  words  lufficient  to  de- ^ 
pia. 

A  grant  had   been   [old  by  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians    to   fome    Britifli  com miiii oners  at 
Fort  Sianwix  in  1  7685  which   comprehended 
tliis  country,  and  which  afforded  the  Ameri- 
cans a  pretext  foe  a  r'ght  to  fettle  it;  but  it»" 
was  not  yet  fuff-ciently  knovvn,  and   thofe  In- 
dian   natives  who  were  not  concerned  in  the 
grant,  became   diflatisfied    with   the  profpe£bj  = 
of  a  fet:lem:~,nt  which  might  become  fo  dan-?- 
gercus  a  th  rrn  in  their  (ide,    and  .comraitted»--. 
fume  mafibcres  upon  the  firft  explorers  ci  the 
country.     However,  after  the   ey^pediiion    of 
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Lord  Dim  more  in  1774,  and  the  bnttle  at  the 
iT.outh  of  the   Great  Kanhitway,  between  the 
aimy  of  Cv^lor.ei  Lewis  and  the   confedei'ated 
tribes  of  Indians  (in  \Ahich  tbefe  intrepid  peo- 
ple riilfered  feverelyjj.  they  were  in  feme  niea- 
iiire  quiet.     The  afiembly  rf  Virginia  begr.n 
now  to  encourage  the  peopling  that  dilulct  of 
CQiintry  called  Kentucky,  from  the  name  of  a 
liver  which  runs  nearly  through  the  middle  of 
it.     This  encouragement  confiilcd  in  cffeiirig 
400  acres  of  lar>d  toeveLy  perfon,  who  engag- 
ed to  br.ild  "a  cabin,  clear  a  piece  of  hir.d,  and, 
produce  a   crop    of  Indian  corn.      Tliis  was 
called  a  fettlcnicnt  right.     Some  hinidreds  of 
thefe   fettlenrents   were    made;    but,    in    the 
mean  timej  Mr^  Richard  Henderfv-n  of  North 
Carolina,  a  man  of  no  iiiconfiderable  abilities, 
and   more    enterprife:   had  obtained   a  grant 
from  the  Cherokee    tribe    of  Indians   for  this 
fame  tract  of  country  ;  and  though  it  w  as  con- 
trary.tothe  laws  of  the  land  for   any  private 
citizen  to  make  purchafes  of  the  Indians,  flill 
Mr.  Henderronperfevered  in  his  intention  of 
tTtabl-iiiirig  a  cob  ny^  cf  his  own.     To  the  in- 
habitants he  intended   to  grant  the   power  of 
making  tl.cir  own.  laws,  while  lie  retained  the 
executive  authority  in  lis  own  hands.     Ileac- 
lunliy  took  poiTifiion  of  the  country,  Vvith  ma- 
ny of  his  followers,  where  he  remained  pretty 
quiet,  making  very   little   improvement,  Vir- 
ginia being  at  that  time  entirely  occupied  with 
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the  war  which  had  commenced  bct^reen  Grent 
Britain- and  the  confederated  flares.  Moll  of 
the  young  men  from  the  back  fetilcments  of 
Virginia  and  Ponnryiyania,  who  would  have 
migrated  to  this  country,  having  engaged  ia 
the  war,  formed  that  body  of  nien  called  Ri-- 
fle-men  ;  which  not  only  cb.ecked  the  grovvthr 
ol"  thefetrlement,  but  fo  dried  up  the  fource^; 
cf  emigration,  that  it  v;a3  near  being  annihila^i 
ted  by  the  fury  of  the  favages,  who  v/erc  hur- 
ried on  by  the  emiiTaries  of  the  government 
of  Canada. 

Though  a  confiderable  number  of  inhabit 
rants  had  fied  from  the  different  flutes  to  thi^ 
country,  in  fearch  of  an  afylum  againfl  th6 
calamities  of  the  war  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
mountains  in  1778,  1779,  ^^nd  1780,  yeC 
fo  diilrelled  was  the  fettiement  during  this 
h{i  year,  after  a  rigorous  winter,  which  had 
be^n  more  than  ufually  fcvere  upon  the  con- 
tinent, that  the  fetrlers  judged  right,  whcii 
they  determined  to  abandon  the  country  for:^ 
ever;  but  they  were  diverted  fiom  this  ftc.p 
by  a  feafonable  reinfcicement  of  ernigrants, 
ntrer  having  experienced  every  horror  which 
a  fanguinaiy  war  can  produce. 

The  legaL'ty  of  Mr.  Kenderibn's  claim  was 
invcftigated  by  the  uate  of  Virginia  in  1781  ; 
and  though  there  could  be  no  fort  of  equity  in 
it,  he  having  a^e"d  in  contempt  of  the  Hate, 
the  leg;i]a!.urc,   to  avoid  feuds  or  disturbances 
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(for  Heaclcrfon  itili  nad  Irmiienct),  agreed,  as 
an  indeRmificatiGn  for  the  exr/cnce  and  trouble 
'he  !  ad  been  at,  ihat  he  fhoAiid  be  allowed  a 
tr^a  of  country  twelv:e  n.ijts  fquar^,  ^y'^^g  in 
the  forks  of  the  Oiiio  and  Green  rivers:  a  ti  aft 
of  his  Q\Mi  cii'Uling. 

Virginia  gave  ia  rher  rewards  and  encou- 
ragemenrs  at  ihs  liiue  o  the  firfl  fettlers,  for 
the  p'Tils  (hey  had  undergone  in  the  efuibliflj- 
mtiii  of  tlieir  ftttleiiu  ni,  of  a  trad  of  a  looo 
acres,  called  a  pre  cmpiion  riglit,  to  be  laid 
otFae'joluing  to  'he  fciclcinentof  400  acres,  ihe. 
gic,ii  ec  only  paying  -liice  fees  for  the  fame. 
After  this  period  (i  e.  ijST,,  a  land  office  was 
opentd  ny.the  ftaie,  gianting  warrants  f(T  anj 
qiianrity  of  unlocated  land,  upon  condiii  ^n  of 
cert.dn  fums  of depieciati.u  c(  ntinehtal  car.cn- 
cy  beii.g  paid  into  the  trcalury,  ar  fo  m-ch  for 
an  hundied  acres.  The  great  plent)  and  little 
value  of  this  money  iVion  c.tulcd  the  wh'>le 
country  to  be  located,  which  was  one  of  the 
material  caufes  of  its  rapid  population. 

It  y^as  necefTary,  in  the  manapementcfthls 
jbiiUnefs,  that  care  fh  u?d  be  taken  to  prevent 
that  perplexity  and  litigation,  which  the  vague 
manner  in  which  that  bullnef^  was  executed  ia 
many  iuiianccs,  would  neceflatily  produce. 
For  this  purpofe,  three  principal  furveyors 
were  appointed,  who  were  to  lay,  or  caufe  to 
be  ia:d  off,  bj  their  depinies,  the  different 
locaticiis  within  the  limits  of  their  diftrids  : 
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this  being  done,  and  recorded  in  the  oiuce, 
the  original  farvey  was  fent  to  the  deputy  re- 
gifter's  office,  there  to  be  recorded ;  i'lom 
which  it  was  fent  to  the  principal  regifter's 
office  at  Richmond,  the  feat  of  government, 
there  to  remain  twelve  months,  in  order 
that  any  perfon  having  a  claim,  by  virtue  of 
a  prior  location,  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  enter  a  caveat,  and  prevent  a  furieptitious 
grant  from  illliing.  Commiffioners  were  alio 
lent  to  adjull  the  claims  of  fettlement  and  pre- 
emption rights;  by  w^hich  means  order  was 
preferved,  and  the  government  of  a  diilricl:  of 
country,  detached,  and  feparated  at  that  time 
more  than  200  miles  from  any  other  fettled 
country — a  country  which  had  grov»  n  up  un- 
der the  devaftation  of  a  mod  barbarous  Indian 
and  civil  war,  and  under  the  miferies  of  fa- 
mine and  diftrefs,  fettled  by  all  orders  of  men 
in  the  United  States,  men  of  different  inteiefls» 
and  different  politics,  was  preferved  ;  and  tlie 
order  and  quiet,  which  prevailed  in  1704, 
was  fuflicient  to  have  induced  a  llranger  to 
have  believed  that  he  was  living  under  an  old 
fettled  government.  Such  is  the  fcicncc  of 
iurifpvudence,  when  it  works  upon  fim.ple.  but 
fubftantial  Iprings.  Hence  arifes  harmony 
without  expence,  and  equity  without  litiga- 
tion. Here  are  no  mufly  forms,  to  lead  you 
into  labyrinthiS  of  doubt  and  peiplexity,  no 
contradidory  caf.s  and  reports  to  diflrud  you; 
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opinion-s  : — our  decifions  are  governed  by  a£ls 
of  the  legiilature.  decreed  upon  the  elementa- 
ry principles  of  truth  and  julb'ce. 

After  the  peace  between  Great  Biitain  and' 
the  United  States  in  1783,  the  fettlement  of 
Kentucky  was    confidered   as   formed  ;  but  it 
was  not  yet  detei  mined,  whether  it  was  to  be  an 
appendage  of  Virginia  or  not.  ThcUiiitedStates 
claimed  the  back  country  as  the  property  cf  the 
whole  union,  which  ihould  he  appropriated  to 
the  ufe  of  the  federal  government ;  but  Virgi- 
nia urged  the  right  of  the  charter  granted  by 
Jame?  I.  which  defcribed  its  boundaries  in  this 
itrange  way. — To  commence  at  a  point  fouth- 
ward  of   the  capes   of  Chefapeak  Bay,  in  lat. 
g6[o  running  due  weft  from  thence,  then  fet- 
ting  otTfrom  the  faid  beginning,  and  running 
to  lat.  37°  57'  upon  the  coaft,  which  is  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  the  faid  capes,  and  then 
running  a  north-weft  courfe.     This  indefinite 
[grant,  having  no  adual  boundaries  feems  to 
have  originated  ;  in  the  belief  of  the  times  of 
its  birth,  i.  e.  that   the    Athmtic   and  Pacific 
oceans  were  only  divided  by  a  narrow  trad  of 
country.    This  grant  forming  a  kind  of  obtufe 
angle,  expanding    as  it   advanced  weftvv^ard, 
comprehended  the  w^hole  of  the   fine  country 
on  both  fides  of  the  Ohio.     But,  in  order  to 
adjufiall  difputes,  the  flate  of  Virginia  offered 
to  concede  the  country  weflward  of  the  Ohio, 
D  pro- 
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provided  that  other  individual  flates. 
back  lands,  would  give  up  theirs,  and  te 
whole  of  the  country  comprehended  witln 
the  prefenc  limits  of  the  flate,  on  the  eaftcn 
fide  of  the  river  Ohio,  fhould  be  guarantcd 
to  them  by  Congrefs.  This  was  done;  ad 
thus  the  federal  government  became  poflefid 
of  all  the  back  lands  in  America.  {[, 

Thus  flood  matters  refpeding  Kentucky  tt 
latter  end  of  1783.  As  it  i$.neceirary  for  le 
to  take  a  retrofpedive  glance  of  the  progr^s 
of  peopling  feveral  other  parts. of  the  weften 
country  I  mud  beg  your , indulgence  and  tiic 
for  another  letter.  .  In  the  meantime,  beliee 
xne  to  be  devoted  to  your  wiibes.. 

lam,  moil  fincerely, 

Your'ss.S^P' 


Ly 
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LETT  E  R     II. 


KENTUCKY. 


MY  DtAR  FP.IZND,    ' 

THE  niemorable  defeat  of  General  Brad- 
I  dock  reuided  fol'  lo-ne  little  time,  our  op- 
portunities of  adquiring  a  further  knowledge 
bf  the  country  on  the  fources  of  the  Ohio. 
Bat  the  taking  Fort  du  Queine  by  General 
Fcrbes,  in  1766,  opened  to  the  view  of  the 
Colonies  of  that  day  a  new  world.  Lands  were 
i?;ranted  by  government  to  the  army,  for  fcr- 
nccs  done  during  the  v/ar,  wljich,  in  a  great 
Ti&afure^,'  with  thr  garrifoning  Fort  Qu  Quefnc 
'n'ow  called  Fort  Pittj,  contributed  to  form 
he  iidl  EngliPa  fetticment  upon  the  wedeni 
^ate-'s^  - 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1 763,  by  which 
[}rc3t  Britain  obtained  a  cefiion  of  Eaft  and 
SVtii  Florida,  and  all  the  country  lying  eaft  of 
irh-eMiitifiippi,  with  a  right  to  navigate  that 
river,  frequent  iiicuriions  had  been  made  from 
that  time  down  to  the  Ohio  and  Mifuilippi  to 
New  Orleans.  But  in  thtfe  excuriions^  which 
were"  by  water,  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
rKentucky  country  had  been  obtained,  except 
'  D  2  at 
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at  the  Rapids  and  fome  fev/  other  places  upor? 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

Lonifiana  was  well  known,  and  many  fettle- 
menrs  were  forming,  previous  to  the  lute  war, 
on  the  cadern  fide  of  the  Mif/iffippi,  above 
and  below  the  Natchez  :  fome  troops  had  been 
ilaticned  in  the  Illinois,  and  at  Poll  St.  Vin- 
cent on  the  Wabaih  river,  where  the  French 
inhabitants  lived  and  cultivated  their  little 
plantations,  in  the  dyle  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
old;  enjoying  the  charms  of  nature,  decked 
in  all  xy.e  Mt  limplicicy  which  tlie  genial  cur- 
rent or  tjbe  human  foul,  unfophifl.icated  by  the 
alloy  of  European  artifice,  produces  in  'fuoh 
elegant  and  fafcinating  variety.  They  poffelTed 
all  the  fecial  talents  in  an  eminent  degree  :  and 
their  hofpitality  was  ever  enlivened  w4th  the 
charms  of  wit,  and  the  exhilerating  juice  of 
the  vine;  which  grew  and  fiouriflied  to  fucli 
a  degree  as  to  produce  wine  for  exportation;. 
Thefe  fettlements  ftill  exifl  ;  but  the  fettle- 
ments  upon  the  MifliiTippi  that  were  made 
previous  to  the  war,  were  broken  up  by  Indi- 
ans, who  inhabit  the  country  between  Geor- 
gia and  Weft  Florida,  called  the  Clierokee, 
Creeks,  Chacktaw,  and  Chichafaws  nations. 
Befides,  by  the  treaty  of  178^  betweeri  Great 
Eritain  and  the  United  States,  we  acquired, 
the  country  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Milniup- 
pi  river,  only  as  low  as  the  commcncemenr  of 
the  32  deg.  or  to  the  Natchez;  fo  that  thofc 

iettlc- 
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icttlcments  could  not  be  renewed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, as  both  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Spain  by  the  fame  peace. 

The  fouthern  liaiits  of  ^''irginia,  being  lat. 
362  dcg.  are  divided  from  North  Carolina  by 
a  line  of  demarkation   in   a  dired  wefl  line, 
until  it  flrikes  the  MiflifTippi  a  little  below  its 
junclion  with  the  Ohio.     The  fame  ridge  of 
mountains  which   feparates  Virginia  from  the 
weifern  country,  fepavates  the  Carolinas  alfo  ; 
and  on  this  fide  of  the  mountain,  within  the 
limits   of  North-Carolina,    the  luxuriance  of 
the  foil,  in  fome  parts,  is   equally  aftoniiliing 
as  that  of  Kentucky,     When  Lord  Cornwall 
lis  penetrated  inco  the  back  parts  of  that  (late, 
many  of  its  inh;ibitants  began  to  fly  over  the 
mountains  for  fecuriry  ;  and  thus  commenced 
the  fettlement   called   Cumberland  from   the 
name  of  its  river,'   which    is   a  coniiderable 
branch  of  the  Ohio,  and  joins  it  not  a  great 
way  from  its  mouth.     This   fettlement  began 
to  form  in  1780,  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
fame  means  as  tlie   fettlement   of  Kentucky, 
i.  e    by  fettlements    and   pre-emption  rights ; 
and  now  promifes  to  become  fecond  in  mag- 
nitude to  Kentucky,  of  all  the  fettlements  up- 
on the    wcftern  waters,  and   in  a  few  years, 
from  i:s  rapid  growth,  doub,tlefs  will  become 
a  diftind  (late.  ^   Such   is    the  rapidity    with 
v/hich  this  pa't  of  the  world  ispe<i)pling, 

D3.  There 
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There  are  fctllements  Hill  to  the  fouthwar 
of  this,  in  what  is  oalled  the  Great  Bend  of  the 
Tenafee,  or  the  Mufcle  Shoals,  which  have 
been  made  without  the  permiirion  cf  the  fede- 
ral Government.  This  is  a  fine  tra6t  of  coun- 
try, and  intimemuftbecomevery  valuable  from 
its  particular  lituation,  and  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  the  navigation  of  this  country 
mud  be  condu^led,  concerning  which  I  fhall 
expatiate  in  its  proper  place.  Its  proxiir.iry 
to  the  fouthern  Indians  renders  it  rather  dan- 
gerous at  prefent ;  bat  the  growing  flrength 
of  Frenchbroad  and  Nolachufky  above,  upon 
the  waters  of  the  fame  rivers  will  foon  afford 
fecurity  to  every  part  of  the  Tenefee  country. 

llie  country  of  Holfton  is  Hill  above  tlicfc 
fettlements  upon  the  head  wateis  of  the  fame 
river,  on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina;  and  that  you  may  form  foa.e  idea  of 
the  prowefs  of  thofe  people,  I  will  relate  a  cir* 
cumftance,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  generally 
known  on  your  fide  of  the  water.  When 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  advanced,  in  1780,  into 
the  back  parts  of  North  Carolina,  he  detached 
Col.  Fergufon  with  about  500  Britiili  troops, 
to  a  place  culled  King's  Mountain,  in  order  to 
give  fecurity  to  the  Jaithful  and  loyal  fuhjeds 
of  his  Majelly,  who  were  confiderably  opprefif- 
ed  by  their  unfaithful  countrymen  the  tebds^ 
CoL  Campbell,  a  Virginian,  who  lived  in  thofe 
back  fettlements,  hearing  of  the  rendezvous  of 

the 
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the  loyallfls,  under  the  banner  of  Col.  Fergu- 
fon's  detachment,  at  King's  Mountain,  alTem- 
bled  what  militia  he  could,  and  began  his 
march  on  horfeback  in  the  evening,  without 
mentioning  their  deftination,  and  by  continu- 
ing their  march,  without  interceilion  for  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles,  came  up  with 
them  the  fecond  morning,  about  the  break  of 
day,  when  their  horfes  w^ere  left  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  with  a  fmall  guard  ;  his  little  ar- 
my, divided  into  three  detachments,  were  led 
to  feparate  attacks,  and  in  lefs  than  half  an 
hour  the  hill  was  carried,  Col.  Fergufon  killed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  detachment  made 
pnfoncrs.  Col.  CampbeiPs  army  amounted 
to  about  500  :  he  took  more  prifoners.  From 
fuch  fpecimens,  1  think  thofe  people  can  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  M'Gilvery. 

I  liave  not  related  this  (lory  from  vanity,  or 
from  the  moll  diftant  idea  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  in  any  rcfpzd  fupedor  to  Englifh- 
men  ;  ib  far  from  ii,  that  no  man  can  more 
warmly  admire  the  true  Englifli  than  I  do : 
but  1  have  told  iras  a  circumftance  tending^  to 
prove,  that  men  feeling  the  fpiiit  of  liberty  are 
always  fuperior  to  Haves  ;  and  that  a  well  re- 
gulated militia  arc  equal  to  the  defence  of  a 
country  without  the  expence  of  fapporting  a 
funding  army,  which  is  not  tiie  only  incon- 
venience flowing  from  fuch  a  fyftem.  Ho\v 
much  of  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  a  flatc  js 

facriMced 
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fa'crliiced  by  fuch  a  policy  !  In  bow  w.Any  in- 
ft'uices  have  the  hiv/s  and  civil  aiVLhority  been 
trampled  upon  by  the  contumely  and  igno- 
rance of  men  educated  with  none  but  milita- 
ly  ideas  and  habirs,  and  thereby  the  reipect 
due  to  laws  contaminated^  and  an  indignant 
people  awed  by  a  martial  phalanx  !  While  a  , 
good  citizen  feels  his  own  infigniflcance,  the 
patriotic  heart  mourns  for  the  facrilege  com- 
mitted upon  their  privileges  whh  that  iinpuni- 
ty,  which  the  patronage  of  a  (landing  army  af-^ 
fords  to  the  executive  power  of  a  ftate.  i 

•  We  will  now  return  to  Kentucky  which  ii\ 
the  key-ftone  of  the  feitlements  upon  the  wa^: 
ters  of  the  MilTiilippi.  The  years  1783  and 
1784  brought  out  vafi:  numbers  of  emigrants 
from  all  parts  of  America-;  parricuhtrly  the 
latter  year,  wiien  it  was  fuppofed  that  in  Ken* 
tucky  alone,  not  lefs  than  1 2,000  f^uls  be- 
came fettlers  :  feveral  Europeans  from  France, 
England  and  Ireland  were  among  the  number. 
The  Indians  gave  us  a  refpite,  and  there  fcem- 
ed  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  make  us  the  hap- 
piefl  people  upon   earth. 

In  1782  the  State  of  Virginia  had  given  us 
a  General  Court,  v\ith  Judges  and  an  Attor- 
ney-General, to  manage  all  legal  affairs  re- 
fpecling  the  dinricl  without  the  trouble  and 
expence  of  travelling  to  Richmond,  \^hich  is 
didant  between  five  and  fiK  hundred  miles, 
two  hundred  of  which  were  through  an  unin- 
habited 
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iubited  wilclemefs.  In  17S3,  lyBdynv.d  :yB^, 
great  part  of  the  counti-j  \v;i3  fui  veyed  and 
patented,  and  the  people  in  the  interior  fertle- 
ments  purfued  tlieir  bufmefs  in  as  much  quiet 
and  fafety  as  they  could  have  done  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Court-hou^c-s  were  built  in 
the  diiterent  counties,  and  reads  were  cnencd 
for  carriages,  which  feven  years  before  had  not 
been  feen  in  the  country.  The  only  roads  hi- 
therto were  for  fmgle  horfes. 

In  17S5  the  diibid  liad  gio-wn  fo  connder- 
ible  from  the  great  number  of  en-^igrants 
rhich  hud  arrived,  and  that  reiiTeftability 
v^'hich'it  had  acquired- produced  a  difpoiition 
in  the  inhabitants  to  become  an  independent 
State,  and  to  be  admitted  as  another'link  in 
:he  great  federal  chain,  A  convention  was 
mmediately  formed  by  fending  deputies  from 
he  diB:ereJit  counties,  v^^ho  raet  atVur  metro- 
polis^ Danville,  for  the  pur.pofc  of  taking  the 
TJatter  into  confideration  ;  when  it  was  deter- 
Tiined,  after  feme  debating,  to  petition  Virei- 
lia  for  that  purpofe.  An  Ad  had  already 
)alTc-d  that  Srate^.  a-jthorifing^  anydifcria  of 
:ount]'y  over  the  mountains  to  feparate  -vhen- 
?vei:  a  majorky  of  the  inhabitants  fhould  vnih 
t:  but  in  this  inuance  ic  was  urged,  by  thcfe 
■7vho  v/ere  not  friendjy  to  the  feparation,  that  it 
.vas  not  the  v^iih  of  the  majority  of  the  inha- 

tants  of  Kentucky  to  become  independent, 
:a  fact,  many  Gentlemen  holding  confiderable 
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trafts  of  land  in  the  diftrlcl,  who  Vv'ere  not  re- 
lidents,  thought  our  feparation  would  be  pre- 
mature*, particularly  as  we  had  courts  of  jaf- 
tice,  'vvhofe  jurifdiclion  was  dillind:  from  that 
of  Virginia,'  and  the  only  folid  cornphiint 
(v^hich,  iadeed,  was  a  ferious  one)  was  tlie  dif- 
tahce  to  which  we  mud  fend  ourreprefenra- 
tives,  and  Our  local  iituation  requiring  in  fome 
inftances  a  Legluation,  which  the  majority  of 
the  Aif^mbly  of  the  State  would  not  be  com- 
petent to  judge  of. '  However,  this  bufm^fs 
WAS  procrafLinarred  ;  for- fmding,  though  we 
might  feparate  whenever  we  chofe,  yet  that  it 
was  optional  with  the  legiflaturHSof  Virginia  to 
recommend  us  tobe  taken  into  the  federal  go- 
vernment (which  they  were  n^t  likely  to  do, 
anrd  which  it  was  certain  could  not  be  done 
without,)  we  were  cciitent  to  remain  as  we 
were  for  that  time,  \ 

The  federal  government  in  the  ccurfe  of 
this  year  underrool:  to  lay  off  the  country  well 
cf  the  Ohio,  ijifuch  manner  as  would  anfs^'Cr 
the  purpofe  of  felling  the  land,  and  fettling  the 
co^mtry.  Peace  had  been  made  the  ^preced- 
ing year  at  Fort  M'-Intofn,  between  the  Unit- 
ed' States  and  the  Indians, 'in'  which  the  coun- 
trf  upm  the  MulKingura,  Scioto,  and  tlie 
Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  had  been  given 
up  by  the  Indiiins  as  a  confideration  for  former 
maffacres,  and  r,s  neceflary  to  produce  perma- 
nent   tranquillity  ;    they  finding  the  United 

States, 
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Sta^s,  hy  ccfiion  from  Great  Brkain,  liad  a 
right  to  ail  the  country  wlihin  the  limits  de- 
fcribed  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  them  to.  remonftiiite  agamll 
their  peopling  it,  particularly  as  it  was, to 
Great  Britain  they  were  to  look  to  for  reftitu- 
tion,  who  had  abandoned  them  when  allii^s, 
and  fold  their  country  without  even  confuking 
them.  But  when  the  furveyous  began  to  a^f^j, 
the  Indians  difcovered  immediate  and  hoftiie 
iigns  of  difapprobatien,  fome  malTacres  were 
committed,  and  the  bulinefs  was  pitt  off  until 
the  following  Sj)ring. 

Congrefs  as  yet  had  taken  no. decided  mea- 
•fures  as  to  the  organization  of  this  country, 
or  the  mode  of  parcelling  it  out  and  di'pofmg 
of  it ;  the  difcontinuance  of  the  late  war  vv^s 
Hill  recent,  and  the  muki'.ari'^-usobjeds  which 
prtfented  themfelves  to  .an  infant  Governmtnt, 
not  recovered  f.om  the  fliocks  of  a  doubtful 
credit,  ..together  -witl)  the  ha':itual  idlenefs 
which  the  profeHion  of  arms  produces,  threw 
an  embarrdlTnent  over  all  tJVeir  proceediiicrs. 
It  was  in  this  dilemma  that  they  recommxnded 
the  meeting  of  a  convention,  to  be  compofcd 
of  dcpuiies  from  the  different  States,  to  afTem- 
ble  in  P'-iJadLlphia  in  iMay,  1787,  to  t:  ke 
into  thf^i(  cr.nfiderarion  theniture  and  d  "  d s 
of  the  federal  government  as  it  then  cxifted. 
In  this  examination  they  found  that  the  old 
_goverameat  wanted  eiliciency,  and  the  total 
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abfence  oFunifon  between  the  diiierent  States, 
from  local  laws  and  cuftoms,  was  produdivi 
of  delay^  and  a  variety  of  obliruclions,  tend- 
ing to  counterad:  the  concord  of  confedera. 
ticai. 

It  was  under  thefe  cc2ifi derations  that  the 
prefcnt  federaJ.  government  arofe.  It  has  eftab- 
lifhed  one  great  and  important  principle  foi 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  exteniion  oi 
civilization,  which  is,  that  a  pow^r  may  fc 
exifl  in  a  government,  as  to  admit  of  ahera. 
tion  or  change,  without  danger  to  the  tran. 
quillity  of  the  State  ;  by  government  recom- 
mending to  the  conftituent  powers  of  thai 
State,  the  deputing  men  to  inquire  into  the 
radical  defeds  of  their  conditution,  and  mak- 
ing fuch  akerations  as  the  improved  wifdorr 
of  experience  may  find  neceifary.  It  is  thuj 
in  the  progreilion  of  things  that  government! 
will  arrive  at  perfeclion.  i 

I  mud  beg  that  you  will  excufe  this  digref-' 
lion,  as  it  was  neceiTary  to  account  for  the  de. 
h\y  in  proceeding  to  the  fettlemcnt  of  the 
country  weil  of  the  Ohio.  This  bufmefs  topi 
up  the  greater  part  of  1787,  fo  that  it  was  i 
year  or  more  before  much  was  done.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Indians  continued  to  increaie 
their  depredations,  under  a  belief  that,  if  onc( 
the  Whites  were  fuffered  to  eftabhfn  them, 
felves  on  their  fide  of  the  Ohio,  there  v/oulc 
be  no  end  to  their  incroachments  until  the) 

becnmt 
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l^^canie  extirpated.  In  this  opinion,  they 
were  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  EtigliJli 
txadtr-s  at  Detroit  and  Niagara,  who,  from 
an  avarice  m  human  nature  hard  to  be 
accounted  for  (hut  as  it  degenerates  under  bad 
laws  and  vvorfe  morals),  feck,  iii  murder  and 
bloodllied,  for  the  fale  of  a  few  extra  pounds 
Df  gun-pOvvder  and  lead.  However  forne  land 
had  been  farveyed  in  1786  and  1787,  and  in 
irhe  latter  year  a  ftttlement  was  finnied  upon 
ihe  Mulkingum,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
ps  the  commencemenr  of  the  Am.crican  fettle- 
:nents  upon  the  weflern  tide  of  the  Ohio.  In 
1788  and  1789  fomc  farther  furveying  was 
ione;  bur  iitile  line?  has^een  tranfaded  in 
hofe  parts,  except  wais  between  the  Indians 
md  the  fetilers.  Yec  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
[he  decided  meafures  taken  by  the  United 
States  will  fecure  peace,  which  cannot  fail  to 
3romote  profperity. 

Nature  in  her  pride  has  given  to  tlicre^iicns 
)f  tliis  fair  river  a  fertility  i'o  allonilhing/  that 
o  believe  it,  occular  demonftration  becomes 
lecelTarj.  During  thcfe  times  of  barbarous 
A^ar  and  maiiacre,  the  people  of  KeiUucky  and 
Ilumberland,  fecured  by  their  numbers  and 
Irength,  except  in  their  utermoft  plantations, 
enjoyed  perfect  fecurlty.  The  former  conii- 
iu£dlQ  ieep  in  view  the  objecl  of  her  inde- 
pendence, and  from  the  refpcdable  figure  ilie 
[las  made  in  the  adm.iniaration  of  her  affaires 
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it  is  at  length  agreed,  that  (he  is  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  federal  union  in  June  1792. 

Having  furniflied  you  wich  only  an  imper- 
fect hiftory  of  the  manner  in  which  this  back 
country  has  been  fettled,  I  will  endeavour,  in 
compliance  with  your  requeft,  to  give  you  a 
defcription  of  its  natural  and  artificial  produc- 
tions.    Believe  me  to  be,  fincerely. 

Jour's,  &c. 


:L  E  T- 
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LETTER    IIi: 


KENTUCKY. 


Mr  DEAR  FRtSNB, 


|-^  caftingyour  eyes  over  the  map  of  Ame- 
rica, you  will  difcover  that  its  weflern  (or 
middle)  country  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic 
country  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  rife 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  States  of  New-York, 
and  New-Jerfey,  and  run  a  fouth-wefterly 
Gourfe,  until  they  are  loft  (as  I  obferved  be- 
forej  in  the  flat  lands  of  WeftFloiiua.  The 
weftern  country  is  thofe  parts  which  are  wa- 
tered by  the  flreams  running  into  the  Mif- 
frfiippi. 

It  is  about  iifty  miles  over  the  Allegany 
Mountain,  crofTmg  by  the  rout  which  Gene- 
ral Braddcck  took  from  Fort  Cumberland  near 
the  Potowmac,  at  the  defcent  into  the  coun- 
tiy  of  Redftonc  on  the  Monongehala,  the 
fouthern  branch  of  the  Ohio.  This  river  ri- 
fes  in  the  fame  mountain  confiderably  to  the 
fouthward,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it,  the 
oppoiile  way,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles, 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  its  fource  ; 
the  wdiole  of  this  country  beyond  the  moun- 
E  2  tain 
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tain   Is   extremely    fertile,  well   watered,  ?.nc! 
abounding  with  'cdl  kinds  of  timber  calcuhutd 
for  building  hoiifes,  boars,  cabinet  woik,  &c. 
£^c.      The  fugar  mriple-trce    is   intermixed   in 
grtar  quantities.     From  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain it  is  about  fourteen  miles  :o  Redftons  Old. 
Fort,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mononge- 
hala,  and  the   ufual  pUce  ^f  embarkation   of 
people    coming   down    the  Ohio,  who   travel^ 
Eraddock's  road";  from   thence  to  Pittfcurg  rs 
about    fii"ty    miles    bv  water.     Large  tracts  c^ 
flat  land  lay  all  alung  upr^Px  the  banks  of  thrs 
river   frojn   the  Old  Fort  to  PittilDurg,  which! 
are  capable  of  being  made  into  exteniive  and, 
luxuriant  meadow  ground. 

This  count! y  is  populous,  it  being  the  old- 
efl:  fettlertient,  and  made  imme-d lately  after 
taking  Fort  du  Quefne.  The  Yohogania  emp- 
j.ies.icfelf  into  the  ivlonongahala  about  twenty- 
five  miles  above  its  jundiion  with  the.AUegcs-; 
ny  river:  the  country  on  this  river  is  more 
.uneven,  but  in  the  vallies  the  foil  is  extremely^ 
•rich.  Near  to-  Pittfburg  the  country  is  vveU 
peopled,  and  there,  us  well  as  in  Redftona, 
all  the  comforts  of  life  are  in  tfie  greatefl  abtm- 
diTce.  Flour  is  nianu^'aclured  in  as  good  a 
(lyle  as  in  any  part  of  America  ;  and  butter, 
checfe,  bacon,  and  every  kind  of  provihons 
can  be  hud  in  the  greateli  quantity.  This 
whole  country  abounds  in  coal,  v.hich  lies  al- 
moil  upon  th,e  fuiface  of  the  ground  y  the  hills 
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oppOiit'e  PlttfDurg  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
nongahala,  which  are  at  lead  three  hundicd 
feet  high,  appear  to  be  one  folid  body  of  this 
mineral. 

This  miift  become  in  time  the  mofl  valuable 
grazing  country  in  all  America  from  the  ferti- 
lity of  its  foil,  its  capability  of  being  formed 
into  extenlive  meadows,  and  its  proximity  to 
the  mountains  which  attract  the  clouds,  and 
produce  that  moifture  fo  neceifary  to  grafs  ; — 
beiides  which,  its  fituation  is  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  Philadelphia,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  from  Baltimore,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  from  the  federal  city  on 
the  Potowmac,  a  diftance  which  is  too  great 
to  carry  by  land  the  bulky  articles  of  hu^oan- 
dry  ;  but  to  which  cattle  may  be  driven  with 
iihe  greatell  eafe. 

This  country  has  derived  no  inconfiderable 
advantage  from   the  fettlemenc  of  Kentucky, 
and  the   other  fettlenients  v/nich  are  making 
on  the  Ohio  and  iMiiPiiTippi,  the  great  road  of 
migrating   from    the     northern    dates   lying 
through  it:  and  indeed  it  is  mofc  convenient, 
both  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  at  all  fea- 
fjus  of  the  year,  provided    that  there   be  any 
;  thing  bulky  to  carry,    the   paiT:ige    being   for 
the  greateil  parr,    hy   v/ater,  and  the  Potow- 
m.ac  navigable,  a  few  places  excepted,  to  fort 
Cumberland  :   all  of  wliich  obllruclions  will  be 
removed   in  a  ftw  years  by  canals  which  are 
E  3    ,  cutting 
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cutting.  From  Fort  Cumbeilsnd  it  is  p.boift 
fi.xty  miles  land  carriage  to  Redftonc  OldJort; 
but  fo  friendly  Las  narure  been  to  this  coun- 
try, that  th(Hi,!:^h  it  is  wiibour  f.-as,  yet  the  ri- 
vers run  in  fuch  directions,  tliat  there  is  fcarce 
any  place  in  all  the  back  parts  of  America, 
where  art  may  not  reduce  the  land  carriage  to 
a  very  fmail  didance*  I  cannot  fpeak  upon 
{o  general  a  fubjeil  definitively,  but  I  meani 
to  be  underftood  within  fifteen  leagues.  It 
'js  alTerted  from  the  befL  authorities,  that  the 
-land carriage  between  the  Potowmacand  Ohio 
'miy  be  reduced  to  lefs  than  tv/enty  miles. 

Such  is  the  progrefiion  of  things  in  this 
country,  that  while  there  was  apparently  no 
niciiket  for  its  fuperfluous  produdicns,  every 
article  has  fold  exrrcm.ely  well,  in  confequence 
of  the  number  of  emigrants  who  have  been 
contihuahy  paiTnrg  down  the  Ohio. 

Down  from  Piitfburg  the  country  is  flat  rn 
the  banks  of  the  river;  but  a  little  diliance 
from  them  it  is  coniiderably  broken,  particu- 
larly on  the  north- weitern  fide.  Much  good 
Imd,  however,  is  interfperfed  en  the  foiith 
fM]Q  a')  f.ir  itg  the  approach  to  the  little  Kanha- 
way,  v.iiCre  ihe  nature  of  the  foil  feems  re-ver- 
f:d,  and  rhe  good  land  is  then  found  on  the 
weilein  fide  upo.^:  the  MnfKingum.  The^e  arc 
fcjme  firips  of  rich  land  upon  the  little  Kanha- 
way  ;  bur,  far: her  up  the  river,  the  coun;ry 
is  biokcn  and  de-'il,  producing  fcra-ce  any  o- 
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ther  tfmber  than  the  fir-tree,  or  pine  and  knot- 
ty bl'.ick   oaks,  which   are   generally  deemed 
fymptoms  of  a  bad  foil.     This  tract  of  bad  land 
extends  quite  into   the   mounrains  in  a  fouth 
direflion,  and    runs  foutli-werrerly  vis  far   as 
Great  Sandy  river,  with  liitle  or  no  variation, 
except  on  the  bottoms  of  the  Great  Kanhaway, 
Vv'hich  are    extenfive  and  rich.     The  bottoms 
on  the  Ohio  arc  every  where    cxtenfive    and 
luxuriant.     On  the  wedern  fide   of  the  river, 
the  cnontry  beyond  the  rich  vein  of  land  on 
the   Mnfkingum,  is   only  tolerable  on  this  fide 
of  the  head   waters   of  the  Sciota,  which  are 
:  fucceeded  by  as  fjie   a   body   of  land    as    the 
imagination  can   paint.     This  extends  conR- 
|derab]y  near  to  the  Ohio,  and  running  weit- 
■ward  quite  to  the  Miami,   now  approximates 
i's  banks^  and  difplays,  in  its  verdure  and  va- 
riety   of  majeflic  forei'ts,  all   that  beauty  and 
riehnels,  which  hiive  been  fo  much  celebrated 
by  travellers  who  have  paifed  through  them. 
The<:ountry  on  the  eadei-n  fide,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  livtrs,  is   indifferent.     There  is 
a  body    of  good    land   on    Great  Sandy ;  but 
leaving  thd.l  in  a  f  )Uth-we(ierly   courfe,   high, 
rug'ized,     and   broken  hills  arife^  v.hich    will 
hardly  ever   be   capable   of  cultivation  :  thefe 
I  hills  extended  betv/cen  thirry  and  forty  miles 
andopen  into  the  fne  lands  nf  Kentucky. 
We  have  travelled  now  about  five  h.undred 


Kiiles  down  the  O;^io  in  its  meandcii-ig  c  jurfe. 
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and  we  v/ill  fappofc  ourfelves  at  Limeftone^  \ 
where  the  cbampaigne  country  on  the  eaflein 
fide   of  the  river  begins.     This   is   the   ufuiil 
landing  place    for    people  coming    down    iii 
boats,  who  mean  to  fettle  in  the  upper   part 
of  the  State,  as  I  fliall  in  future  call  it.     It  is 
now  neceifiry  to  look  back  to    that  country,; 
which  we  h:ive  travelled   through    with    fuch 
rapidity.     Pittiburg  lies  in  about  hu  40"  40', " 
the  general  courfe  of  the  Ohio  is  abotit  W.  S. 
W,  and  the  diftance  by  land  from  Pittiburg  to 
Limeftone  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles.     But 
as  the  northern  limits  of  the  ftate,  are  Great 
Sandy,  which  is  fome  diftance   above  Lime- 
ftone,  we  may  fix  them  as  nearly  as  can  be, 
in  iat.  39"  30'.   I  am  forry  I  cannot  fpeak  with 
more  precifion,  but  thefe  things  have  not  yet 
been  afce;tained  from  obfervation. 

The  eaft  iidc  of -the  Ohio  for  about  ten  or 
twenty  miles'below  Whealing,  which  is  about 
one  hundred  below  Pittiburg,  is  generally  well 
fettled.  There  are  few  fettlements  on  the 
oppofite  iliore  unrii  you  come  to  the  Muil^in-| 
gum,  and  the  country  now  wears  the  face  of 
a  wildcrncfs  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  there 
being  no  habitations  worth  notice,  except  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  until  wc 
arrive  at  Limeitone. 

Every  thifig  here  affumes  a  dignity  and 
fplendoar  I  hive  never  feen  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.     You  afcend  a  confiderable  dif-' 
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tance  ffom  the.iliore  of  the  Onio,  nncl  when 
you  would  iiippofe  you  had  arrived  at  the  runi- 
mit  of  a  mcuntain,  you  find  yourfelf  upon  an 
extcniire    level.      Here   an    eternal    verdure 
reigiis,   and  the  brilliant  iun  of  Lit.  39',  pierc- 
ing through  the  azure  heavens,  produces,  in 
this  prclific   foil,  i-n  early   maturity  which  is 
truly  adonifhing.     Flov^^eis    full  and    perfeO:, 
as  if  ihey  had  been  cuhivated  by  the  hand  of 
a  fiorllt,  -with  all  their  captivating  odours,  and 
with  a'l  the  vaiiegated    charms  which  colour 
aud  nature   can  produce,  here,   in  the  lap  of 
elegance    and  bcruuty,    decorate    the    fmiiing 
groves.      Soft    zephers     gently    breathe    on 
fvveets,  and  the  inhaled  air  gives  a  voluptuous 
glow  of  health  and  vigour,  that  feems  to  ra- 
vifh- the  intoxicated  fenfes.     The  fwxet  fong- 
fters  of  the  forefls  appear  to  feel  the  influence 
of  this  genial   clime,  and,  in   more  fofc  and 
iiKodulated  tones,  v.arble  their  tender  notes  in 
unifon  with   love  and   nature,.   Every  thing 
here  gives  delight;  and,  in  that    mild  efful- 
gence which  beams  around  us,  we  feel  aglow 
of  gratitude   for  the-elevation which   our  all- 
bountiful  Crentcrv  his  beftow^ed  up:n  us.     Far 
from  being  diigULicd  -with  man  for   his  turpi- 
tude or  depravity^ .  wefeel  that  dignity  which 
nature  beifowed.upon  us  at  the  creation  :  but 
which  has  been  contaminated  by  tlie  bale  al- 
loy ofmcannefs,  the  concomitant  of  Europe- 
ai^educalionj  and  v/hat  is  more  lamentable  is, 

that 
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that  it  is  the  confequence  of  your  very  law 
and  governments. 

Ybu  muft  forgive  what  I  "know  you  will  cal 
a  rhapCody,  but  what  I  really  experienced  af 
ter  travelling  acrois  the  Allegany  mountain  ii 
•  M-irch,  when  it  was  covered  vvnrh  fnow,  am 
after  hnding  the  country  about  Pittlburg  bare 
and  not  recovered  froni  the  ravages  of  winter 
there  was  fcarcely  a  blade  of  grafs  to  be  feen 
every,  thing  looked  dreary,  and  bore  thof 
marks  of  melancholy  which  the  rude  hand  0 
frolt  produces.  1  embarked  immediately  fo 
Kentucky,  and  in  lefs  than  five  days  landed  a 
Limellone,  where  I  found  nature  robed  in  al 
her  charms. 

It  naturally  fb'uckinethat  there  was  fome 
thing  in  climate  that  debafcd  or  elevated  th 
human  foul. .  That  chill  penury  which  a  fie 
ril  country  and  damp  cold  climate  produces 
in  accumulating  the  wants  of  men,  had  increaf 
ed  their  dependance,  Vv'hich  at  once  faps  th 
.firfl  principles  of  man.  I  conceived  that  ii 
the  infancy  of  the  v7orld  men  in  temperat 
climates  had  retained  their  freedom  longeft 
7"hi!S  in  England  you  have  enjoyed  a  confide 
rable  iliare  of  liberty,  v.'hile  almoft  all  Europ; 
have  fuffered  under  the  fetters -cf  an  odiou 
def[X)tifm.  The  perfedion  of  arts  will  melio 
rare  the  condition  of  man  in  every  part  of  th 
world ;  but   the   amelioration  of  governmen 
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nd  education  mull  take  place,  before  he  will 
)e  able  to  refume  his  piiftine  dignity. 
,  From  Limeftone  to  Licking  creek  the  coun- 
ry  is  immcnfely  rich,  and  covered  with  cane, 
ye  grafs,  and  the  native  alovcr.  The  cane  is 
.  reed  which  grows  to  the  height  frequently  of 
iftecn  or  fixteen  feet,  but  more  generally  about 
en  or  twelve  feet,  and  is  in  thicknefs  from  the 
ide  of  a  goofe  quill,  to  that  of  two  inches  di- 
ameter; fometimes,  -yet  feldom,  it  is  larger. 
7/hen  it  is  ilender,  it  never  grows  higher  than 
from  four  to  feven  feet;  it  (hoots  up  in  one 
iimmer,  but  produces  no  leaves  until  the  foi- 
owing  year.  It  is  an  ever- green,  and  is, 
)ei'haps,  the  moft  nourifhing  food  for  cattle 
ipon  earth.  No  ether  milk  or  butter  lias 
"uch  flavour  and  richnefs  as  that  which  is  pro- 
iuced  from  cows  which  feed  upon  cane. 
iorfes  which  feed  upon  it  work  nearly  as  well 
IS  if  they  were  fed  upon  corn,  provided  care 
s  taken  to  give  them  once  in  three  or  four 
lays  a  handful  of  fait,  otherwife  this  food  is' 
iable  to  heat,  and  bind  their  bowels.  The 
'ye-grafs,  when  it  arrives  to  maturity,  is  from 
wo  feet  and  a  half  high  to  three  and  a  half, 
ind  the  head  and  beard  refembles  the  real  rye, 
md  fometimcs  produces  a  fniall  grain  long  and 
lender  not  unlike  rve.  Whether  culti^'atio^ 
vouid  bring  it  to  the  fame  perfeftion,  I  can 
brm  no  idea  ;  it  is  however  certain,  that  it  is 
t  very  good  and  valuable  grafs.     The  clover 
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is  in  no  refpetTt  different  from  the  clover  in 
Europe,  but  as  it  is  more  coarfe  and  laxuri- 
am.  Thc^e  is  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  grafs, 
which  are  found  in  different  places  ;  but  I 
Lave  only  mentioned  the  two  former,  they  be- 
ing ertcemed  the  moft  valuable. 

In  order  to  travel  into  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  State  the  rcut  lies  acrofs  the  branches  of 
Licking  creek.  There  are  feveral  of  thein^ 
which  take  their  r:fe  in  the  high  hills  of  Great 
Sandy  rivers,  and  the  fpurs  of  the  Allegany 
iT.cuntain;  they  travcrfe  a  mofi  delightful 
councry,  and  form  a  junciion  a  fmall  diilance 
belcAv  the  Lower  Biue  Lick.  A  fak  fpring  is 
called  a  Lick,  from  the  earthabout  them  being 
furrow^ed  out,  in  a. moil  curious  manner,  by' 
the  buifaloc  and  deer,  which  li^k  the  eaith 
en  account  of  the  faline  patticles  with  which 
it  is  impregnated.  The  country  from  the 
Folk  to  the  Ohio  is  coniiderably  broken,  but 
generally  rich,  and  continues  uneven,  except' 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  quite  to  the  mouih 
of  Kentucky,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Licking  creek 
by  water,  and  feventy  above  the  Rapids  of 
ihe  Ohio.  Between  the  mouths  of  Licking 
and  Kentucky  lies  the  Great  Bone  Lick,  w^iiicU 
is  jullly  celebrated  for  the  remarkable  bones 
which  are  found  there,  and  which  gave  name 
to  the  place.  Several  of  thofe  bones  have 
been  fent  to  Europe,  but  I  believe  no  natural 
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liRorian  has  been  able  to  give  any  decided  opi- 
iion  to  what  clafs  of  aninials  they  belonged. 
SuiTon  has  called  them  the  Mammouth  ;  but 
'.  am  at  a  lofs  to  knov/  frum  what  authority, 
,is  we  have  no  tradition  either  oral  or  written, 
:hat  gives  an  account  of  any  fpecits  of  ani- 
.nals  which  were  as  large  as  thofe  mud  have 
^een,  judging  by  the  magnitude  of  the  bones. 
Puffon  fays,  that  iimiiar  bones  have  been 
bund  both  in  Ireland  (if  I  am  not  niiflaken) 
and  in  fome  part  of  Aiia.  It  appear^  fome- 
what  extraordinary,  at  the  firft  view,  that  we 
Cnould  difcover  manifeft  proofs  of  there  having 
sxifled  animals  of  which  we  can  form  no  ade- 
g.uate  idea,  and  which  in  fize  mult  have  far 
exceeded  any  tiling  now  known  upon  earth  ; 
and  thofe  iigns  too,  in  climates  where  the  ele- 
phant ^^the  largeft  animal  now  in  exitfence)  is 
never  found.  Every  phiisnonienon  upon  the 
earth  tends  to  confirm  the  ide:i,  that  ic  ever 
has  been  fubjecl:  to  revolutions,  befides  its  di- 
urnal and  annual  motion  from  eaft  to  weft. 

After  pdiTmg  the  Blue  Lick,  the  foil,  if  pof- 
iible,  increafesin  richnefs.  From  thence  to 
Danville  is  about  B.'ky  miles.  Lexinj?:ton  lies 
about  mid-way,  and  is  nearly  ceniral  •  f  the 
iincft  and  moft  luxuriant  csuntry,  perhaps,  on 
eath.  From  Lexington  to  Leeiburg  is  aoouc 
twenty  miles  ;  to  Boi>nibury  it  is  abou:  twen- 
ty ;  the  Upper  Blue  Lick  neai'y  thirty. 
This  fquare  which  is  nearly  fifty  miles,  com- 
F  prehends 
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prebends  entirely  what  is  called  firfh  rate  land, 
•Lccfburg  lies  on  the  Kentucky,  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth  by  land,  and  nearly  for- 
-ty  by  water.  The  country  between  that  and 
the  Ohio  is  broken,  but  rich,  though  it  is  not 
deemed  a  valuable  body  of  land.  The  KeiK 
tucky  is  bound  every  where  by  high  rocky  pre-' 
cipiccs,  which  are  generally  two  hundred  feet 
and  upwards  perpendicular,  and  wdiich  makes 
its  pafies  difficult.  Few  places  on  it  have  any 
bottom  land,  as  the  rock rifesmoftly- contiguous 
to  the  bed  of  the  river;  which  confinemient, 
after  heavy  rains,  renders  it  very  formidable  from 
the  ioTpetuofity  of  its  current.  -On  afcending 
-the  banks  of  this  river,  the  land  on  either  fide, 
is  equally  ^c:ood  for  a  conliderable  diftance 
above  Boond^urg  ;  but  adjacent  to  the  meuu- 
tains  fiom  whence  the  river  rifes,  the  country 
becomes  broken,  fterjl,  and  of  little  or  no  va- 
lue. Booniburg  lies  on  the  Kentucky,  about 
fixty  miles  above  Its  mcuth  by  land,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  by  water.  From  Leef- 
burg  down  the  river  on  the  fouth  lide,  fct; 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  hilLs  are  ccnli-l 
derably  high  and  fteep  ;  but  v/heh  you  pafsj 
the  waters  of  Drinnon's  Lick  creek,  you  fall 
into  a  body  of  good  champaign  land,  which 
extends  with  little  variation  to  the  Rapids  oi 
the  Ohio.  From  LeeflDurg  to  Danville,  the 
country  for  the  firil:  twenty  miles,  is  of  an  in- 
ferior rate  of  land  for  this  country  ^  but  far 

the 
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lier  on,  you  get  into  the  rich  country  I  have" 
nentioned,  comprehended  within  the  fquare 
)f  fifty  miles. 

La^ge  bodies  of  good  land  lie  on  every  fide' 
>f  Danville  for  twenty  irdles  and  iipv/ards  \ 
)ut  in  the  courfe  from  thence  to  the  Pvapids 
tf  the  Ohio,  on  thev/aters  of  Salt  liver  (wiiich- 
akes  its  name  from  a  fait  fpring,  called  BuU 
'it's  Lick,  that  is  on  its  banks,  abour  twenty 
niles  from  the  mouth  af  the  river)  the  coun» 
ry  is>  in  fome  places,  broken  into  ridges  of- 
iiilis,  which  are  in  general  good  land,  but  not 
veil  watered.  As  you-  app.cach  the  Rapids 
ihe  country  b- comes  more  level,  better  water- 
id,  and  tn.e  foil  more  fertile.  Tt^e  country 
»F  Beargrafs  is  beautiful  and  rich  ;  as  indeed, 
•s  the  land  on  Goofe  and  Harrod's  creeks.  In 
he  fork  of  the  Ohio,  and  Salt  river,  v.-hich  form 

jun6lion  ab.'Ut  twenty  miles  belovv  the  Ra- 
r^ds,  the  country  is  flat,  ^nd  interfperfed  with 
"mall  lakes  or  ponds^  occafioned  by  the  ex- 
reme  lownefs  of  the  banks  of  ihe  Ohio  in- 
his  fork,  which,  w^hen  flooded,  overflows  the 
^ountry,  and  the  water  fills  thefe  ponds  perio-- 
iically,  or  as  often  as  thofe  inundations  hap-- 
)cn,  which  are  frequent  from  December  until" 

The  RapiJs  of  the  Ohio,  lie  about  fevcn-^ 

,undred  miles  below  PittfDurg,  and  about  four 

iundred  above  its  confluence  with  the    MifTif- 

ippi.     They   are    occafioned   by  a   ]cd:2;e  of 
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rocks  which  flrerch  acrofs  the  bed  of  the  river 
from  one  fide  to  ihc  other,  in  lOme  places  pro- 
jt^k'Tij  fo  much,  that  they  are  viiible  when  the 
water  is  not  high,  and  in  mod  places  when  the 
rive.-  is  extremely  low.  The'fall  is  not  moreihan 
between  four  and  five  feet  in  the  diftrajce  of 
a  mile  ;  fo  that  boats  of  any  burthen  may  pafs 
with  fafeiy  when  tliere  is  -a  flood  ;  but  boats 
coming  up  the  river  mint  unload;  which  inJ 
Gonverjence  may  very  eafjiy  be  removed  by 
cutting  a  canal  from  ihe  niouth  of  Beargrafs, 
the  upper  fide  of  the  Rapids,  to  below  the 
lower  reef  of  rocks-,  which  is  not  quite  two 
miles,  and  the  country  a  gentle  declivity  the 
whole  v.-ay. 

Thefituation  of  the  Rapids  is  truly  delight- 
ful. The  river  is  full  a  mile  wide,  and  th^ 
fail  of  water,  which  is  an  eternal  cafcade,  ap- 
pears as  if  nature  had  defigned  it  to  fnew.  bow 
inimitable  and  ftupcndous  are  her  worksv  Its 
breadth  contributes  to  irs  fublimity  ;  and  the 
continually  rumbhng  noifc  tends  to  exhileiate 
the  fpiriis,  and  gives  a  cheerful nefs  evtn  to 
iluggards.  The  view  up  the  river  is  terminat- 
ed, at  the  diilance  of  four  leagues^  by,  an  ifland 
in  its  centre,  which  is  contralfed  by  the  plain 
on  the  oppodre  fhore,  that  extends  a  long  way 
into  the  country  ;  but  the  eye  receding^  finds 
new  beauties,  and  ample  fubject  for  admira- 
tion, in  the  rifmg  hills  of  Silver  creek,  which, 
ftietchlng  obiiquelv  to  the  norih-wx^ft,  proudly 
"    •     .  rife 
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rife  higher  and  higher  as  they  extend,  until 
theii-  I'ummits  are  ioil  in  air.  Clarkville  on 
the  oppofite  (hjre  completes  the  profpccl,  and 
from  its  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  fettle- 
mcnt  forming  upon  the  Officers  land,  a  few 
years  muft  aiford  us  a  cultivated  country,  to 
blend  appropriate  beauty  with  the  charms  of 
the  imaginati>^R.  There  lies  a  fmall  ifland  in 
the  river  about  tvvo  hundred  yards  from  the 
caftern  fhore  ;  between  which  and  the  main  is 
I'a  quarry  of  excellent  ftone  for  building,  and 
'which  in  great  part  is  dry  the  latter  part  of 
fummer.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  never 
overflowed  here,  they  being  fifty  feet  higher 
than  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  ir  will  fcon  become  a  Douriihing  town  : 
there  are  already  upwards  of  two  hundred 
good  houfcs  built.  .  This  town  is  called  Lou- 
ifville. 

\  I  omitted  to  menuon,  that  when  the  State 
of  Virginia  conceded  the  country  vveft  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  United  S:ate.s  (he  referved  a  tra(5i: 
of  country  lying,  oppofite  to  the  Rapids,  for 
thofe  officers  and  foldiers  which  were  called 
S:ate  troops,  and  w'ho  had  been  immetliately 
employed  in  the  wcftern  country. 

Having  left  the  country  on  thewedern  fide 
bf  the  Ohio  at  the  Mi^mi,  I  Ihall  continue  my 
defcription  of  the  country  on  this  fide,  as  far  as 
my  knov.lcdge  extends,  and  will  then  pi'oceed 
upwards. 
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In  leaving  the  Rapids  in  a  roath-wefierly  ■ 
diredion  the  country  is  fidt,  it  bordering  upoa' 
the  country  I  have   defcribcd  in  the  fork  of 
the  Ohio  and  Salt  rivers.     After  pafling  the 
main   branch  of  the  Salt  river  near  Buliit's 
Lick,   ten    mijes  diilant,   in  the  fork  of  the 
north    and   fouth   branches,  the   country  be- 
comes broken  and  hilly  ;   bat  between  which 
.und  the  Cumberland  road,  that  leads  from  the' 
upper  parrs  of  Kentucky,  there  is  a  confider-' 
•able  extent  of  fine  land  ;  but  travelling  a  few 
leagues  farther  fouthward,   you  arrive  at  ex- 
tenfive  plains,  which  extends  up Vv'ards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  fouth-v/eft  courfe, 
and  end  only  wlien  they  join  the  mountainous 
country.     Some  few   clumps  of  trees,    and  a 
grove  here  and  there,  are  the   only  obltruc- 
tions  to  a  boundkfs  horizon.     It  is  plcalant  to 
behold   tlie  deer  bounding  over   tlie    fcraggy 
.flirubs  which  cover  the  earth.     While  the  let* 
ting  fun  gilds  thofe  exteniive  plains,  tlie  mild 
breezes  of  a  fummer's  eve,   playing  upon  tlie 
enraptured  fenfes,  foftens  the  heart  to  love  and 
frjendfhip.      Unperceivcd,    upon   fome   emi- 
nence, you  may  enjoy   tiie  fporLs  of  wild  ani- 
mals,   which  here  rove  unconcerned  lords   of 
.the  field.     Heaven's!   what  charms  are  there 
in  liberty !  Man,  born  to  enllave  the  fubordi- 
nate  animals,  has  U,ng  lince  cndavcd  himfelf. 
But  reafon  at  length    in   radiant  fmiles,    and 
with  graceful  pride,  iliaminesboth  hemifphercs ; 

and 
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and  ihe  bright  Goddcfs  In  golden  plumes,  and 
in  her  triumphal  car,  nniib  now  reiurne  her 
long  loft  empire. 

We  now   have  arrived  upon  the   waters  of 
Green  river :   at  the  mouth  of  which,  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  Ohio,    lies  Henderfon's 
gram  of  twelve  miles  fquare,  as  I  mentioned. 
1  he  plains  extend  beyond  the  head  waters  of 
this  river  quite  into  the  limits  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  but  at  the  mouth,  and  for  forty  miles  a- 
bove,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  good  land, 
particularlv  upon  Panther   creek.     From  the 
mouth  of  Green  Pvivtr  up  the  Ohio  to  Salt  ri- 
ver, the  land  upon   t1ie  banks  of  the  Ohio  is 
gei:era!ly   fertile  and  rich  ;    but  leaving   its 
banks   you  focn  fall  into   the  plain  country, 
v.hich  is  confidered  as  little  better  than  barren 
land.     However,    it  is  aicfl  likely  that  they 
will    prove  excellent  fyr  flieep    to  feed  upon, 
the  climate  being  nearly  the   fame  as  that  of 
Spain,  where  the  fined  wool  in  Europe  is  pro- 
duced.    And  though  the  land  is  not  reckoned 
valuable    in    this  country,   on  account  of  its 
comparative  fceriiity,  yet  it  is  of  a  fuperiorqua- 
li:y  to  great  parts  of  the  foil  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Virginia,    the  Carolinas   and  Georgia.     It 
abounds  with  hazel,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
never  grows  kindly  in  a  poor  foi^ 
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any  idea  of  the  native  grape  that  grows  fponta- 
neuully  here,  what  the  Jame  fori  is  capable  oj 
produciu-^  when  they  are  cultivated,  it  woulc 
appear  that  no  climate  or  foil  in  the  world  is 
more  congenial  to  che  vine  ;  for  I  have  nevei 
tailed  more,  delicious  grapes,  and  it  is  the  opi 
nion  of  fome  jadicious  foreigners,  who  have 
vifited  thefe  Arcadjan  regions,  th  it  as  gi^o 
wrne  as  -can  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  globe 
icight  be  produced  from,  die  native  grape  pro 
perly  cultivated.  There  is  nothing  more  com- 
r.ion  than  to  meet  with  a  pleafant-  wine  made 
here  by  the  fettlers,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
ufe  of  vats,  or  the  degree  of  fermentation  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  perfecTtion  of  the  art  of  wine  mak^ 
ing..  But,  I  flatter  myfelf  fome  progrefs  will 
be  made  in  this  bufiiicfs,  as  feveral  foreigners 
have  long  had  it  in  agitation  to  undertake  it. 

The  country  betv/een  Green  and  Cumber- 
land rivers  is  in  general  rich,  and  finely  watered. 
There  is  in  it  a  mod  valuable  lead  mine,  arvd 
feveral  fc*lt  fprings,  and  two  of  a  bitumen, 
which,  when  annalyzed,  is  found  to  be  amber. 
Bat,  fo  much  do  we  frandin  n(^ed  of  chymilb, 
and  mineraiiits,  that  we  remain  ignorantof  the 
properties  and  value  of  many  foUils  wiiich  have 
been  dif covered;  and  many  continue  uidcnown,. 
I  apprchind,  from  the  want  of  cuioiity  of 
men  whofe  only  object  fi^enivtobe  cultivation 
and  the  fcience  of  government.  Perhaps 
thefc  arc  th'j  mod  tlTeii-tial  to  the  happinefs  of 

men 
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nen  ill  the  wild  ftate  Avhich  this  country  is 
n.  Arts  appear  to  follovV  popiilation.  Nc- 
:e(iity  has  been  the  mother  of  invention,  it  is- 
j*ue  ;  but  from  the  attainment  of  that  pcrfec-' 
rion  to  which  we  hav€  arrived  in  arts  and  phi- 
lofophy,  wifdom  and  fcience  mufl:  go  forward. 
It  is  phyiicaily  impoiiible  for  man  to  degene- 
rate to  barbarifni. 

I    When  the-  gre ate il  merit  confiils  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  niod  ufeful  and  appropriate  ta- 
lents, I  tliink  that  it  is  likely  that  the  ingenui- 
ty of  men  will  feel  a  more  lively  flimulus  to 
the  cxercife  of  invention  from  the  love  of  fame, 
the  love  of  mankind,  and  regard  to  their  own 
dij^nityj,  than  it  ever  yet  experienced  from  ne- 
ceility.     While  odious  diHinGlions  exiil,   and' 
men  are  rev/arded  in  proportion  to  their  fervi- 
llty,  human  nature  mud  be  robbed  oi  half  its 
manlinefs,  and  confequently  men  will  be  il-oth- 
fuk     How  many  drones  do  we  obferve  in  eve- 
ry part  of  Europe,  who  feed  upon  the  induftry 
of  the  neceiTitouS",  who  work  only  as  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  their  exiflence  !  Such  have  been  the 
effeds  of  the  faclitious  duties  of  m.an  in  your 
hemifphere,  that  every  thing  has  become  per- 
verted ;  and  governments^  iniie.rd  of  fecuring 
happinefs  to  men,  have  only  tended  to  aggran- 
dize individuals,    and  thus  has  flowed  in  that 
debafement  of   character   wliich    has  marked 
half  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  with  little  more 
dignity  than  brute, creatures, 

Cumberland 
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Cumberland  river  rifts  among  the  moun-' 
tain:',  confulerably  to  the  north-eaft,  and,  af-- 
ter  its  feveral  branches  liave  joined  it,  runs  a? 
long  way  fouth,  and  enters  the  limits  of  North; 
Carolina.     After  a  courfe    of   half  a   degree 
within  thofe  limits,  it  turns  to  the  north -weii, 
and  empties  .itfelf  into  the  Ohio,  at  fonie  dif- 
tance  above  its  jundlion  with  the   MifiilTippi. 
The    Tenefee  runs  into  the  Ohio,  not  a  long 
U'-ay  below  the  mouth    of-  Cumberland — — - 
The    Tcnefe-e    h  the   mofl    important  of  the 
fouthern  branches  of,  the  Ohio.     Its  northern 
fork,,  called  Holifon^  rifes    in  the  country  of 
the  fame  name  (which  I  have  before  mention- - 
e.dj,  and  after  paOlng   through    Noiachucky,. 
is  joined  by::th°  main  or  fouth  branch.     This- 
branch  rifes  ui  the  remote  parts  of  the  flace  of 
Georgia,  and,  afrer  traverfing  the  borders  of- 
the  Cherokee   country,  is  joined  by  the  Hoi-- 
flon   branch  when   it  is  called   the  Tenefee  : 
fi-om  thence  it  runs  fouthrwefterly,  quite  thro* 
ihe  limits  of  North  Carolina^. and   approaches 
the  head  waters   of  the    Mobile,   which  emp- 
ties ii:le:lf  into  tit  gulph    of  Mexico.     In  irs^ 
courfe,  wliichis  very  rapid  thus  far,  froni  the 
material  declivity  of  the  high  country,   u  hich 
from  mountains  ,i:;radual]y  fink  into  a  fiat,  there, 
is  a  number  of  falls,  but  none-  of  them  confi- 
derable.     It  now  turns  again  to  the  northward, 
and  from  its  lazy  ri70tion  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  very  lictle  fall  of  vvatcr  from  this   to  the  O- 

hio. 
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Hio.  This  turn  coniliiutes  what  is  called  the 
Great  Bend  of  the  Tenefee,  or  Mufcle  Shoal, 
from  the  number  of  ihoals  in  this  part  of  the 
iver,  which  are  covered  with  tbefe  fheli-iifh. 
The  river  is  here  from  two  to  three  and  alinlf 
niles  wide.  Its  importance  will  confiil  in  irs 
oeing  the  mod  convenient  inlet  from  the  up- 
:)er  parrs  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  To  the 
uiiliiTippi,  it  being  navigable  for  boats  of 
brty  tons  biirthea  from  Holilon,  the  falls  ex- 
rep  red,  v/here  carrying  places  will  anfwer  im- 
11  there  are  canals  made,  w^hich  can  be  done 
viLh  very  little  expence. 

liolilon  is  a  narrow  ilrip  of  country  farround- 
:d  on  every  fide  by  mountains  ;  but  there  is  a 
)afiage  which  winds  through  them,  fo  as  to 
dmit  of  apaffage  this  way,  and  down  the  ri- 
er,  without  any  difnculty  of  43ad  roads  what- 
■ver.  Should  you  continue  your  route  by 
.md  in  the  road  to  Kentucky  (which  1  fnall 
lelcribe  in  another  place),  you  would  have 
everal  mountains  to  pais,  and  at  leatl  two 
lundred  miles  of  bad  road. 

.\fter  you  leave  the  plains  which  extend  in.- 
o  i:ie  Cumberland  country,  in  your  courfe  to 
he  Tenefee,  the  country  i&  fomewhat  broken, 
r.r  nioftly  rich.  Great  part  of  tbe  land  lying 
c-'.veen   thefe   rivers  and  the   Ohio,  and  be- 
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:ary  grants,   made  by  Virginia  ro  their  of~ 
s  and  ibldiers,  and  is  efteemed  a  valuable 
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iituation  for  its  proximity  to  the  janc5lion  o! 
the  Ohio  and  MimlFippi.  Their  grains  extent^ 
-as  low  on  the  Miiiiiiippi  as  the  parririon  line 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina :  all  o.i 
v/hich  is  a  beautiful  country  :  -^ind  the  bank? 
ot' the  liver,  which  are  very  high,  prevents  il 
from  overflowing,  which  is  not  the  cafe  a  great 
way  lower  down. 

The  land  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Tenafec 
is  very  ftne ;  but  Vviien  you  approach  th{, 
country  of  the  Chickafaws,  it  becomes  brorj 
-ken,  light,  and  fandy  :  and,  as  you  extent 
to  the  fcmhward,  i  have  been  informed  (I  ne- 
ver travelled  farther  than  this  by  land)  the 
foil  grows  dill  lie  bter,  and  e  xept  a  large  bo- 
dy  of  good  land  on  the  Mnhifippi  and  the  boi 
toms  of  the  feveral  ftreanis  which  run  into  the 
Gulph  and  the  MifTiffippi,  it  is  little  bette: 
than  Weft  Florida:;  which  has  been  celcbra 
ted  in  Europe  for  its  feriility  ;  but  lb  hne  ?; 
country  have  I  been  endeavouring  to  defcribr 
to  you,  that,  judging  by  comparifon,  the  peo 
pie  m  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  look  upoi 
that  as  an  indillereut  foil. 

This  letter  has  imperceptibly  grown  to  i 
confiderable  luigth.  I  was  anxious  to  com 
prciiend  within  this  Ikeich,  all  the  country  dc 
nominated  the  wcftern  country  on  both  lide 
of  the  Oiiio  to  the  Miami,  and  then  the  whol) 
of  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  countries 
and  the  country  upon  the  Tenafec,  in  orde 
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hat  I  might  proceed  up  the  Ohio  on  the  weft- 
;]n  iide,  coaTprehending  the  whole  of  the 
:ountry  between  that  and  the  Miffifiippi,  back 
o  the  Miami,  and  continuing  northward  to 
he -lakes  :  afterwards  to  ihew  the  probable 
•ife  and  grandeur  of  the  American  empire, 
before  I  proceeded  to  an  account  of  the  arti- 
iciai  produclions,  &c.  of  Kentucky  and  Cum- 
[>erland.  ravewell. 
! '  Believe,   ray  Friend, 

I  am  vours  lincerely. 


LET 
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LET  T  E  R    IV. 


.  KENTUGILY. 
MY  DEAR  FRIENP, 

IN  contemplating  the  vafl:  field  of  the  Ame' 
lican  empire,  what  a  ftupenduous  fubjec 
does  it  afFord  for  fpeculation  I  government 
ethics,  and  commerce,  acting  upon  principle 
diiferent  in  many  refpecls  from  thofe  of  th 
old  world,  and  entirely  in  others  I  A  govern 
iiient  which,  with  its  fpreading  branche? 
feems  in  its  mighty  grafp  to  piomife  libeit 
and  protection  to  one  hemifphere  I  A  govern 
ment  which,  from  its  limpleconftrudion,  an 
the  unity  and  efficiency  of  its  adion,  is  nc 
lefs  remarkable  in  the  political,  than  its  natu 
ral  hilloiy  is  to  the  phyfical  world  I 

In  ten  years  more,  perhaps,  a  fettlcmer. 
will  be  formed  fufficiently  populous,  to  becom 
a  federal  flate  in  the  country  into  which  I  ai 
now  gcing  to  advance  ;  the  limit^  rf  vvhicl 
from  the  confluence  cf  the  Miff.flippi  ami  C 
hio  to  Detroit,  is  betwetn  five  and  fix  huncire 
.milts  ;  and  taking  the  medium  di fiance  be 
twcen  Fntflnu-g  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohic 
aciofs  to  the  MifTiffippi  from  the  Ohio  is  vcr 
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Urtle  lefs.  The  inhabitant?  of  which  immenfe 
diaricl  do  not,  includinL^  French,  amount  to 
five  thouland.  The  country  in  this  fork  (if 
I  may  fo  call  it)  is  various.  Great  part  of  it 
bas  beendefcribed  by  Charlevoix,  Hutchins, 
md  Carver.  Charl-evoix  f.  eais  to  have  gone 
-apialy  from  B  \roir  by  wAier  the  greatefl:  part 
pf  the  way  ta>^  Wcv7  Orleans.  Hutchins  to 
[lave  done  nearly  the  fame  fronv  Pitt  [burg  down 
die  Ohio  to  the  MiirifTippi,  and  up  that  river  to 
ihe  Illinois;  {o  up  that,  and '  from  thence 
i;6  Detroit.  He  has  given  a  tolefable  good  ac- 
'^ouncof  the  Illinois  country.  Carver  confin- 
id  his  travels  and  remarks  to  the  lakes,  the 
ipperpart  of  the  Miiiliiippi,  particularly  the 
ivtr  St.  Pierre,  and  the  north-weiiern  branch 
')f  that  river,  and  to  the  cufloms  and  manners- 
>f  the  Indian  nations.  Thefe  authors  have  all 
onfiderable  merit.  They  have  written  fo  a- 
Teeably,  that  then'  books  have  been  genera:l\^ 
ead  ;  w^hich  has  tended  todiiT^^minate  a  know'. 
^dge  of  this  country  in  a  favage  ftate.  This 
'art  of  it  is  little  better  j  but  you  muii  view  it 
s  a  creatron  burHing  from  a  chaos  of  hetero- 
enous  matter,  and  exhibiting  the  lhinin[r  tifl 
ie  with  which  it  abounds. 

Immediately  in  the  fork  the  land  is  fiat  and 
_a[)ie  to  overflow  ;  but  as  you  advance  on  ei- 
ler  river  the  banks  rife,  and  the  country  ex- 
anding,  difplays  a  luxuriant  foil  for  a  long 
i^tance  above  the  Wabaili  on  the  Ohio  iide. 
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and  quite  to  the  Illinois-  on  tiic  Miinilif/pi  fide, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  and  tliiity  miles 
above  its  jandlion  with  the  Ohio,, and  twenty 
above  the  uiouth  of  MifTouri.  This  country 
lies  nearly  in  the  fame  par.illel  of  latiiudc  01 
of  Kentucky.  From  the  HiOuth  of  the  W:;- 
balh  the  boUoins  on  the  Ohio  are  exttnfive 
and  extremely  fertile,  ns  is  the  country  from 
thence  to  Foil  St.  Vincent ;  but  towards  the 
rnpidi  of  the  Ohio,  and  beyond  the  bottom? 
of  this  river^  the  country  is  conii'derably  bror 
ken,  and  tlie  foil,  in  fome  places  light  and  in^ 
different.  After  leaving  Poll  St.  Vin.cent,  ir 
the  route  to  the  Illinois  co'^ntry,  you  foon  fall 
into  thofe  cxtenfive  plains  v/hich  have  beer 
defcri^ied  in  fuch  glowing  colours  by  Hutch- 
ins,  This  is  certainly  a  beautiful  country, 
and  the  in.imenfe  number  of  deer,  elk,  anc 
buiFalo,  which  are  feen  grazing  in  thcfe  natU: 
ral  nieadowsi  renders  even  \^iidnefs  enchant- 
in;]j.  The  air  in  this  climate  is  pure,  and  tht 
almofl:  continual  un:loudcd  fKLy  tends  not  £ 
litt'e  to  cn.irm  the  fenUs.  The  country  be 
twccn  P'jit:  St.  Vincent  and  K  ifl^^alkies  is  flu  ^ 
and  pi  .1:1,  with  li-tle  variation.  As  yo\; 
afcend  the  liiinois  river  the  foil  grows  more 
fertile,  and  on  either  fide  you  find  immenffi 
forefls.  ^  , 

I  n:iuil  now  beg  vou  will  travel  with  HutcKi 
ins  from  hence  to' Detroit.  He  will  conducf 
you  up  the    head   branches  of  this  river,  andii 
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after  a  ilort  p^iilage,  you  will  embark  again  on  ' 
the  waters  of  lake  Erie  ;  difcovering  how  the 
operations  of  this  great  country  will  be  facili- 
tated by  the  peculiar  courfes  of  its  immenfe 
and  numerous  rivers.  His  obfervations  I  have 
been  told  are  confiderably  accurate,  and  as  I 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  travelling  this 
route,  I  recommend,  you  to  read  his  book, 
which  was  onginally>  publifhed  in  England^ 
and  no  doubt  is  flill  to  be  had. . 

Detroit^  lies  between  lac,  42^  and  43°  upon 
the  lake  Erie,  confiderably  to  the  weftward  of 
Pittiburg,^  The  country  lyina^  between  them 
is  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  but  being  a 
wiidernefs.^  The  foil  and  climate  is  fuch  as 
would  entitle  it  to  the  reputation  of  a  fine 
country  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except  in  wia-- 
ter,  when  the  froft  is  exr.remely  fevere,  but 
lefs  inteiife  than  that  of  Canadn.  Qiiebec  lies 
nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  of  Pari?^  and  from 
the  defcrlption  which  the  Emperor  Julian  has 
given  oF  the  winters  he  quartered  there,  du- 
ring his  command  in  Gaul,  there  fcems  to  be 
little  difference  between  the  winters  of  France 
at  that  period,  in  refpecl  to  cold,  and  the  pre- 
fent  winters  of  Canada.  Perhaps-  the-  extent 
of  continent  lying  to  the  north- wed,  and  the 
immenfe  lakes  of  frefli  water  which  cover  it, 
will  not  admit  of  th-  climate  of  that  part  of 
America  being  ib  rapidly  meliorated  as  the  cli- 
aaatc  cf -Europe  has  been  by  cultivuion.  How^- 
G  •  3-^  ever, 
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ever,  it  is  certain,  that  as  the  conntiy  has  been 
more  opened  in  America,  and  thereby  the  rays 
of  the  llm  have  acled  moie  powerfully  upon 
the  earth,  thefe  benefits  have  tended  greatly 
already  to  foften  the  \vinter  feafon;  fo  thatpeo* 
pling  Canada  (for  which  we  are  much  oblir^ed 
to  you)  is  a  double  advantage  to  7/j.  Fad,  it 
is  fettling  and  populating  a  country,  which 
muil,  fooner  ov  later,  from  the  natural  order 
of  things,  become  part  of  our  empire,  and  im- 
mediately meliorating  the  climate  of  the  north- 
ern States.  But,  to  return  to  Detroit.  Our 
courfe  from  thence  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Miamis  is  fouth-wefterly.  The  country  for 
fome  diftance  is  flat,  and  the  foil  heavy  and 
damp  ;  bat,  upon  the  waters  of  thofe  rivers,  it 
is  beautiful,  and  rich  in  the  giffs  of  nature. 

The  communication  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ohio  by  v/ater  this  v/ay,  wiL  be  nj: 
th^.  fouthern  branches  of  the  lake,  and  by  i 
ihort  piifTage  you  arrive  upon  the  waters  of  tht 
great  Miami,  which  is  navigable  when  it  15 
flooded.  It  mull  be  obfervedthat  the  rivers  1 
have  been  mentioning  are  not  navigable.! 
throughout  the  year,  for  bDats  of  above  ten  01 
fi;\een  tons.  Great  part  of  the  countiy  be 
rvveen  this  and  the  Wabalh  is  champaign  ;  bu 
H4  travelling  tov^ards  the  Rapids  of  the  0hj( 
you  pafs  confide,  a'-)lc  plains,  and  then  fall  in 
to  a  broken  and  hi.ly  trad  of  poor  land^whicl 
cont'nues  with  little  variation  imtil  you   ap 
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piOnch  the  Rapids,  when  all  the  variety  and 
charms,  which  this  river  produces,  prefent 
themfelves  again.  From  Detroit  to  the  Ra- 
pids is  nearly  four  hundred  miles. 

I  have  gone  curforily  over  the  wellern  country 
which  is  peopled  and  about  to  be  peopled;  but 
haveparpofely  a  voided  takingany  notice  of  thofe 
parts  Vv^hich  arcfo  little  known,  and  of  \yhich  I 
^could  fay  nothing  but  from  the  information  of 
huntersandfayages,  which  has  been  induftrioufly 
collected  and  publiihed  by  Car  v^er,  J eiferfon,  and 
others.  Befides,  as  it  is  your  vviili  only  to  be 
informed  of  the  advantages  of  fettlement,  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  have  troubled  you 
v/ith  accounts  of  countries  which  will  not  be 
fettled,  or  at  lead  formed  into  States,  in  our 
time. 

The  rapid  popu]a':ion  of  the  w^edern  coun- 
try has  not  only  s(i:r,niihed  America  itfelf,  but 
it  iiiufl:  amaze  Europe,  when  they  enter  into 
the  views  and  increafe  of  this  gi'owing  empire. 
:  The  nrfl  lettlement  on  the  weflern  waters  by 
the  Englifh  was  in  I'jbo,  and,  under  the  iniiu- 
ence  of  almofi:  continual  Indian  wars,  that  fet- 
I  tlement  (I  am  now  fpeaking  of  the  upper  fet- 
:  tlement  on  the  Ohio)  now  contains   not  lefs 
!  than   an  hundred  thou(:md  f-ouls-     The  Stare 
of  Kentucky  did  not  make  a  permanent  fettle- 
t  ment  before  1780,    which   now   contains   not 
l^is  than  an  hundred  thousand.     The  Cumber- 
land fettlern'sm  brgan  about  this  limcj  bur  it 
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was  at  lead  three  years  afterwards  bc-fore  there 
was  fecurityg-iven  to  thatlettlement,  and  there 
are  fettled  about  fif[y  thoufand  fouls  more. 
Befides  the  fettlement  in  the  great  bend  of  the 
Tenafee,  which  will  join  them  in  their  fepara- 
tion  from  North  Carolina  the  fettlement  of 
.NolaChucky  and  French-broad,  made  on  tl>e 
branches  of ■  the  Tenafee  in  the  year  1782, 
^7^3y  1784,  and  1785,  .contain  between  thir-, 
ty  and  forty  thoufand  fouls ;  feverai  other  fet- 
tlements.  are  forming  at  the  Iron  Banks  on  the 
MiiriiTippi,^  belidesthofe  upon  the  weflern  fide 
of  the  Ohio,  which,  including  the  inhabitants 
.at  PoftSt.  Vincent  and  the  Kaikaildes  (I  judge 
from  the  bed  information)  do  not  fall  fhort  of 
fifty,  thoufand.  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
num.ber  in  the  fettlement  of  the  great  bend  of 
the  Tenafee,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
any.fatisfadory  information  refpeding  them  ; 
but  I  fuppofe  the  aggregate  number  of  fouls  in 
the  weftern  country  is  very  little,  if  at  a)!  fliort 
of  four  hundred  thoufand,  including  the  fcttlc- 
ments  of  Holfton,  Chinck  river,  and  Powel's 
valley,  which  taken  together  may  amount  to 
feventy  thoufand  fouls,  and  which  are  proper- 
ly on  the  weilem  waters. 

The  fettlements  on  the  wcdern  fide  of  the 
Ohio  have  been  greatly  harraff^d  and  retarded 
by  the  Indian  w.u%  which  has  continued  with 
little  variation  fmcc  1785;  but  the  vigorous 
meafurcs  which  their  depredations  have  oblig- 
ed 
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td  Gon^i^refs  to  adopt,  mvA  end- with  Or  perma- 
nen-:  peace,  or  in  a  rcw  years  their  provocations 
wiil  le?.d  to  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Miami  and  liiinois  tribes*  Their  prowefs  and 
determined  refcliuion  will,  no  doubt,  conlider- 
ably  annoy-  our  army,  which,  having  beca 
mo'tly.  recruited  from  the..  Atlantic  country, 
are  not  acq^jainted  with  fuch  dexterity  and 
CDuragCr  or  indeed  habituared  to  their  manner 
of  lighting;  but  our  numbers  have  grown  too 
conViderable  ;  for,  defeats  only  invigorate  our 
meafures,  while  the  lofs  of  every  man,  to  na- 
tions-whofe  populations  is  fo  extremely  tardy 
as  thatof  the.favages  of  America,  is  a  kiment- 
able  coniidsrationi 

In  the.  peopling  this  country  new  S'tates  will 
naturally  arife,  and  thus,  in  contemplating  the 
continent  of  Amerlcn,  we  may  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  will  be  the  magnitude  of  its 
federal  empire..  The  upper  fettlement  on  the 
Ohio,  though  niore.  populous  than  the  fettle- 
ment of  Cumberland,  is  not  likely  to  beconie 
a  feparate  State  fo  foon.  The  greated  part  of 
it  is  within  the  limirs  of  Pennfylvania,  and  not 
£^)  remoie  from  tlie  capital  of  that  Stat-.f,  as  the^ 
Cumberland  fertlemen'ds  from  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina.  The  intercourfe  is  continual, 
and  tlie  productlons-of  the  country,  or  at  lealt 
their  cattle  may  be  driven  toP;iiladelphi;>^,  &c. 
US  I  have  obferved  before  ;  and  their  influence 
is  not  fufficisnc  to  pr-ccure.  them  an  acl  of  fepa- 
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ration,  fhould  they  d^fire  it.  In  the  cafe  c 
North  Carc'linaand  Cumberland  there  is  liitl 
or  n-j  comniup.'carion  l^etween  them,  nor  ia  i 
to  be  cxpc(?ced  that  it  ever  can  be. the  inter 
efi:  of  I  ither  to  continue  the  conneclion  ;  there 
fore,  it  is  niofl  likely,  that  didrici:  will  fo! 
lev/  Kentucky  in  the/hnks  of  the  great  fedeia 
chain, 

I  muil  now  proceed  up-^n  conjedure,  a 
there  are  no  definite  limits  prefcribed  by  tht 
federal  government  for  the  lines  of  demarka- 
tion,  which  are  to  be  the  di^erent  boiindariei 
or  limits  of  new  States  which  vAW  arifc.  How- 
ever it  is  caiy,  by  confulting  natural  bound a» 
ries,  to  form  a  pretty  juft  idea  where  will  be 
their  different  dividons.  I  have  already  re- 
marked that  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  are 
divided  by  a  line  in  lat.  36  J",  which  will  be 
the  boundary  of  Cumberland  to  the  northv^^ard* 
The  mountains  will  mod  likely  be  its  eaftern 
limits:  its  fouthern'  limits  will  be,  either  the- 
partition  line  continued  between  North  Caro-- 
iina  and  Georgia  (South  Carolina  never  pof- 
ki^td  any  wellern  land,)  or  it  will  run  fouth-' 
criy,  until  it  (Irikcs  that  ridge  of  hills  which: 
divides  the  Tcnafee  country  from  the  country 
of  the  Chacktaws  ;  thence  a  due  weft  courfe  to 
the  MiffiiTippi,  or  following  fome  oneof  thofe 
branches  which  rife  in  thofe  hills,  and  purfu- 
ing  its  courfe  to  that  river.  This  will  com- 
prehend a  ditlri6l  of  country  of  nearly  two 
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hundred  miles  in  length  from  caft  to  wert,  and 
nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty  from  north  to 
fouth.  I'cannot  fpeak  her^^  with  accuracy,  as 
it  is  that  part  of  ail  the  wellern  country  which 
is  leail  known. 

The  country  upon  the  head  waters  of  the 
Tenafee  flands  next  in  the  hit  of  advancement. 
rhis  country  includes  the  fettlement  ot  Hol- 
[louj  the  fettlement  of  Clinch,  and  the  fettle- 
ments  of  Powel's  Valley,  which  aie  part  in 
Virginia  and  part  in  North  Carolina  ;  befides 
;he Settlements  of  Nola  Chucka  and  French- 
proad.  This  laft  fettlement  will  be  extended 
;:o  rhe  borders  of  the  Cherokee  country,  which 
ivill  bind  this  State  to  the  fouth  ward.  Its 
iji'eftern  boundary  will  be  Cumberland  moun- 
tain, which  will  divide  it  from  the  States  of 
![Centucky  and  Cumberland.  Its  northern  li- 
mits will  be  the  ridges  of  hiils  which  divides 
i:he  waters  of  the  Tenafceand  the  Great  Kana- 
ivay,  and  its  eaftern  boundary  will  be  the  high 
jiills  which  divides  the  cailein  from  the  weil- 
irn  waters  in  this  part  of  America,  which  are 
:alled  in  Virginia  the  north  mountains,  and 
.vhich  continue  their  courfe  through  the  (aro- 
mas. This  Stare  will  be  in  extent  upwards  of 
wo  hundred  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
he  average  width  from  ead  to  weft,  nearly  an 
lundred  and  fifty. 

This  coi  n:ry  h-^s  motintains  on  every  fide 
out  the  fouth- weft,  and  is  interfperfed  with 

high 
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higb  hills  ipx  moft  parts  of  it.  The  valleys  are 
extremely  fertile,  and  every  v/here  finely  wa- 
tered. The  climate  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
country  is  not  fo  temperdteas  that  of  Kentuc 
ky,  though  it  lies  in  the  fiurie  latitude,  which 
is  owing  to  the  neighbouring  nicuntains.  IMa- 
tiy  parts  of  this  didric^  are  well  fettled,  and 
cultivation  was  brought  to  fiich  confiderable 
pcrfc^lion,  that  the  inhabitants  Iiad  it  inxon- 
templation  to  become  independent  feven  year? 
iince,  under  the  diflindion  of  the  State  oj 
■pranklin,  which  very  probably  you  may  have 
read  of.  Irs  population  is  not  only  confider- 
able, but  its  refpeclability  In  every  refped  wil: 
very  foon  intitle  it  to  the  rank  cf  a  diftinr 
State  j  ihcugh  it  may  require  fome  time  to  ef. 
i^cl  a  unity  cf  fentiments,  and  a  confolidaticr. 
of  its  various  and  detached  fetticments  intc 
that  ordtr  which  the  organs  of  governnieni 
require. 

Beiorc  I  leave  this  fide  of  the  MifTifTinpi,  ] 
mull  beg  leave  to  d^grefs.  and  fnew  what  will 
be  the  probable  dellination  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions, who  live  between  the  fouthern  limits  oi 
the  conntry  I  have  been  mentioning,  and  the 
rioiidas,  and  which  may  amount  to  tJiirteer 
thoafancij  inciulive  of  nen,  women,  imc 
children.  The  Cherokees  are  about  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  ;  the  Creeks  three  ihoufimc' 
five  h'.  ni!red  ;  the  Chacktav.s,  are  ab<  ui 
fix  ihouland  ;  and  the  ditlcrent  vagrant  nations 
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lYiay  anif^unt  to  a  thoiifand  more.  The  Jetrle- 
ments  making  in  ihc  upp?r  ]ntris  of  Georgia, 
wpjii  the  fine  lands  of  ihs  Oconee  and  Oke- 
mnlgee  livei'S,  vvili  iu  ..  very  few  years 
bid  defiince  to  tbtni  in  '.[rit  quarter.  The 
Georgian     tr-^ps     h-.-  0      .      .,dy     defeated 

them,    and    forced    v  -•>   be    qaict 

The  fettlem-nt  of  I ;  ^:;c  j-bro  d,  aided  by 
Holllon,  ■lave  nothing  to  fear  from  them  ; 
and  the  Cum  'C'-^iand  is  too  puiirant  to  appre- 
hend any  darj^,;e-.  The  Spaniards  are  iu  pof- 
feffnn  of  the  Ficritlas  '^hovv  long  they  will  re- 
main fo  miffl  depend  upc^n  their  moderation 
;ai.d  good  manners),  and  the  fet^Iements  at  the 
Natchez  and  above,  which  will  foon  extend 
to  the  fouthern  boundaries  of  Cumberland  ; 
ifo  that  they  v.iil  he  complereiy  enveloped  in 
|a  fsw  years.  (Air  people  wiU  continue  to  en- 
croach upon  them  en  three  fi  jes,  which  will 
compel  them  to  live  more  dcrf.?(l:ic  lives,  and 
aflimilate  ihem  to  our  mode  of  living,  or 
crofs  to  the  wedern  fide  of  the  Miiliilippi. 

In  the  fcrt'ecnent  of  Long  Illand,  in  the 
State  of  New-York,  fome  c.f  the  rnbes  of  Indi- 
ms  remained,  and  lived  in  continual  inter- 
couile  with  the  whites.  Whether  it  was  Ironi 
ny  c:uelty  praciTcd  upon  rhcm,  or  from  their 
predominant  paiilon  f  >r  ardent  f;:>irits,  I  will 
no:  pretend  to  fay  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  very 
tew  of  them  remain,  and  they  are  a  fiothful, 
degenerate  order  of  beings,  compared  with 
the  al  origines  of  that  country.  In  the  fettle- 
meni  of  South  Carolina  the  Catav/bas  were  al- 
ii letted 
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lotted  a  tvnci  of  country,  and  thou gh  they  ha^ 
retained  their  courage,  their  numbers  ha- 
greatly  declined.  The  caufe  of  civilizati( 
proving  repugnant  to  their  population,  1  thin 
may  be  fufficiently  accounted  for  in  the  whit 
encouraging  their  thirll  for  intoxication. 

I  will  next  take  notice  of  the  Genafee  cott 
try,  which  lies  upon  the  waters  that  run  in 
lake  Ontario,  and  which  it  is  expected  will 
peopled  as  foon  as  the  Six  Nations  of  Indiaj 
are  peaceable.  This  is  a  very  rich  and  ferti 
tra6l  of  country,  lying  in  the  remote  parts 
New  York,  bounded  by  Pennfylvania  to  t 
fouih-eaft,  by  the  lakes  to  the  north-weft,  ai 
high  hills  and  a  wilder nefs  from  the  0\ 
country.  I  have  hitherto  omitted  taking  noti 
of  it,  as  not  properly  belonging  to  the  wefle 
country  ;  but  as  I  am  going  to  proceed  to  pi 
tition  the  country  well  of  the  Ohio  into  fej 
rate  States,  I  thought  it  mpft  coniiftent 
keep  up  the  chain  of  connexion ;  and  wit 
out  n:ientioning  this  diftricl,  there  would  ha 
been  a  cbaim  between  New  York  and  the  u 
permoft  Stare  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  Ohio.  That  rid 
of  hills  which  divides  tlie  waters  of  this  ri\ 
from  that  of  the  lakes,  running  fouthwefterl 
until  they  run  noitli-wefterly  and  divide  t 
fources  of  tbe  Wabafh  and  Illinois  riv« 
from  the  fouthern  branches  of  the  lak^ 
will  m-(l  likely  mark  the  lin-its  to  t 
weft  c^f  the-Upper  State  upon  the  v/eflern  f 
of  the  Ohio.     The  ridge  or  hills  which  divi'. 
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le  waters  of  the  Allegany  river  from  thofe  of 
le  Genafce,  will  bound  it  to  the  north  ;  the 
llegiiny  river  and  the  Ohio  to  tlie  eail,  and 
.e  Mulkingiim  to  the  fouth.  The  next  (late 
iliould  f.)rm  between  the  Miukingum  d.nd  ScU 
a^-tiie  Ohio  and  that  ridge  of  hids  between 
e  fources  of  thefe  rivers  and  thofe  of  Lake 
rle.  The  third,  between  the  Sciota,  the 
[ircat  Miami,  me  Ohio,  and  the  fani:"  ridge 
-hills.  1  he  CO  •ntrv  lyiiig  between  the  ^ti- 
nj,  Wabafh,  the  Ohi  ),  and  the  fame  hills, 
would  put  into  another  State  ;  and  the 
iuntry  1}  ing  between  the  Wabafli,  Ohio^ 
[ifliiTippi,  and  Illinois  rivcrsj  I  would  eftablirn 
to  a  fifth  Stare. 

i  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  and 
aters  of  lake  Michegan,  lies  a  difirid-  of  coun- 
y  equally  fertile  with  any  part  of  the  weftera 
:)untr7  ;  but,  in  the  pro-^reiTion  of  our  fettle- 
ents,  it  will  be  fome  yeais  before  anj-'fcttle- 
cnts  can  be  formed  there,  except  in  the  fork 
■  the  Miiliiiippi  and  Illinois;  which  may  be 
tCzcd  into  a  S'.ate,  by  running  a  line  from 
'.  Anthony's  fslls,  in  fuel)  a  direclion  as  to 
like  tlie  head  branches  of  thdllinois.     But 

is  moil  likely  that  the  country  on  the  Mif- 
lippi  and  Mi  four!  will  be  fettled  before  this 
nrict,  though  it  is  confidered  as  the   empire 

Spain.  However,  I  will  not  be  fo  indeco- 
?as  as  to  parcel   out  the  territories   ot  other 

nations : 

H2 
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natioi^s  :  it  Is  fiifficicntly  prefuinptuous  to  hav 
gone  To  far  as  I  have. 

'  have  nov/  marked  cut  the  imagir.-ar)' 
bourdaricrsj  of  fix  new  States  excl-jfive  uf  ihcib 
or.  the  eafleru  fide  of  the  Olii ),  the  Geaalee 
fe'tiemenr,  ar.d  without  ineiiiding  the  ccuntiv 
])  ■:  I . .  e c n.  the  no r t h  e j  n  W  i\\ its  (  f  Ke  lU u e k y  ai'i d 
PitLibing,  or  the  country  between  Niagara, 
D?tr(d^j  i-nd  the  fourc  s  ef  thofe  rivers  whic' 
lUJi  iivo  ihe  0\  io. 

The  "i'pper  fctt lenient  on  the  eafiem  fide  ci 
the  Ohio,  will  moil  likely  f.  How  th^e  Cuni- 
bei-Iaud  and  Holfton  in  its  independence.  In 
pec'phnp;  the.  new  States  I  conclude  the  iowei- 
nVcii  wi:i  be  liril  fettled,  and  confequently  the 
firfl  to  le  adkOiitted  into  the  federal  govern- 
ment.  f  he  difliid  of  country  that  will  be 
]:ift  fettled  in  all  probabiirty,  between  the  O- 
hio,  the  lakes,  and  the  Miiilllippi,  to  the  fcuth 
of  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  is  perhaps,  that  which 
lies  between  Niagara  and  Detioir,  nnd  e»x- 
tenJlng  to  the  vicig'^  of  hills  which  divides  the 
waters  cif  hike  Erie  and  Ohio,  by  reafoii  oi  its 
damp  and  cold  Lil.  The  fu; render  of  the 
forts  of  Niagara  and  Detroit  (which  I  under- 
ftand  is  ab.  ut  to  be  dc^ne),  may  increafe  the 
feiillen'ienLs  upon  the  borders  of  lake  E  ie  ;  but 
1  tiiink  it  is  not  likely  that  that  unhc  fpitable 
clime  will  find  inhabitants,  while  the  ge2"iial 
regions  of  the  M  ilillippi  arc  in  a  great  nie.i- 
fare  uninhabited. 

It 
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tl  is  next  necciTary  to  take  noilce  how,  and- 
in  what  probable  lime^  thel'c  States  will  be  in- 
habited. The  fiid  rcttlenient  upon  the  Ohio 
ind  the  progrcls  made  in  agriculture  was  ex- 
tremely tardy.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  recolle(^l 
;hat  America  was  not  only  in  an  infant  Hate 
U  the  conclulion  of  the  war  in  1763,  but  that 
;he  continual  wars  -with  the  Indians  greatly- 
•etarded  the-progrefs  of  that-  fettlement ;  and 
fthe  fame  obilrudions  have  been  given  to  the 
etrlements  on  the  v^eflern  iiJe  of  the  Ohio, 
t  is  equally  certain  th;U  the- exhautled  condi- 
ion  of  the  finances  of  tlie  United  States,  until 
.viihin  a  year  and  a  half-paii,  did  not  permic 
them  to  take  thofe  vigorous  meafures  necefTary 
:o  their  tranquillity,  and  that  permanent  fet- 
lements  on^  that  lide-  of  the  river,  and  the  in- 
:reafe  of  the  neceilaries  of  life  (which  are  now 
n  greater  abundance  in  the  weftcrn  ccuntry 
ihan  in  any  other  part  of  America)  will  enable 
hem  to  fupport  their  fituation  with  infinitely. 
rore  eafe,  than  when  we  were  obliged  to 
)ring  ahiKjll  .every  thing  for  ufe  over  the 
nountain. 

I  have  edimated  the  number  of  foub  on  the 
veilern  waters  at  400, cor..  I  fnould  luppofe, 
rom  the  difpofirion  to  early  marriages,  which 
s  general,  and  the  excraordinary  fecundity 
vliich  is  every  where  obfervedv^^i^^^  the  ad- 
lition  of  the  en^iigrants  who  may  be  expected 
rom  the  €ai^.ern  States,  that  the  mhabitants 
il  3  will 
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will  double  once  in  15  years  for  the  next  60  • 
years  to  come  at  lead, — which  in  the  firft  15 
years  will  be  equal  to  peopling  four  or  five  of 
thefe  States  ;  and  I  think  we  rnay  expect  to  fee 
at  the  end  of  30  years  the  whole  country  I 
have  been  defcribing  inhabited. 

The  ratio  of  increafe  after  the  fird  30  years 
appears  aim  oft  too' aitonilliing  for  belief:-— 
6,40o,oco  fouls  increafe  in  the  courfe  of  60 
years,  when  it  is  notorious  that  all  America 
added  to  her  population  little  more  than 
^,600,000  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  no  doubt 
will  appear  a  calculation  too  extravagant;  for 
which  reafon  it  will  be  necelTary  for  me  to  (late 
the  rife  of  the  one,  and  the  probable  growth 
of  the  other. 

Mr.  Jeiferfon,  in  his  notes  on  Virginia  (to 
which  I  fliall  have  frequent  occafion' to  advert 
in  my  fubfequent  letters),  allows  a  duplication 
only  once  in  27;  years.  Ke  takes  the  fpace  of 
I  18  years  inclufive  from  1654,  until  the  year 
1  7725  wlien  the  tythes  of  Vii-ciinia  had  incrcaf- 
ed  from  7209,  to  135,  <^2^;  v/hich  eilimatc 
he  fays  is  corroborated  by  the  particular  uni- 
formity of  the  intermedi:ite  enumeration"^  ta- 
ken in  170O5  J 748,  and  1759.  According 
to  this  increafe,  he  fuppofes  the  inhabitants  of 
Virginia  alone  will  amcunt  to  between  6  and 
7,000,000  within  ninety-fix  years. 

It  appears,  by  a  llavemcnt  which  he  has 
made  of  the   emigrants  in    different  years  to' 

that 
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hat  country,-  tliat  the  great-err  number  in  any 
)ne  year  was  ^odo,  which  was  the  year  1628. 
IVom  the  year  1654  the  diflfjlurion  of  the  Vir- 
2,inia  Companytbok  placcj  and  importations 
ihiioil  ceafcd  until  ic  became  the  pradice  of 
}'our  govern raent  to  tranfport  convids  to  the 
Colonies  ;  fo  that  it  does  not  appear  thj\t  the 
peopling  of  Virginia  was  materially  owing  ta 
the  migrations  from  Europe:  whereas  I  have 
knovv'n  upwards  of  ic, coo  emigrants  to  arrive 
in  the  fingle  State  of  Kentucky  within  one 
year,  and  from  4  to  10,000  in  fe:veral  other 
years. 

Great  part  of  thz  country  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to   Capti  Florida  upon  the  fea  coafl  is 
unfavourable   to    agriculture.     New   England 
ha^  never  yet  produced  com  fufficient  to  fiipply 
its  inlabi. ants  with  bread  ;  which    mud   pi'o- 
ceed    either   from,  the   ignorance   of  the  arts 
of   hafbundry    in   that   country,   or  from   the 
poverty  of   the    foil  :     I    believe    both     have 
helped     to   retard    the   progr-fs    cf    agricul- 
ture.    Leng    liland  h    chief! y    a   fand   heap, 
•  where  the  inhabitants  fecrn  for  a  great  length 
•of  time  to  have  been  content  to  live  up:  n  fiih. 
.The  Stare  ot  New- York  i'n'  a  conhderabie  dif- 
tance  back  is  a  coi.tinuaii:  r  of  hills  and  Ir-nies. 
,  The  country  from  l\l::ulh{iok  to  thfe  capes  of 
the  Delaware   is    a  f:at   of  nothii.g    but   Mt 
marfhes    and   pine  barrens,  v^hich  ( xtend    or 
twenty   miles  up  the  cuuiiiry  :  and  iht-  whole 

countrj 
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Country  from  thofe  capes  foutliward  to  the 
Gulf  of  Florida  is  no  better,  for  a  confiderable 
cUllance  hom  the  lea,  the  bottoms  of  the  ri- 
vers excepted  ;  fo  that  the  fir  ft  fettle  rs  of  A- 
merica  diad  not  only  t'ao.  natives  to  contend 
againil,  but.alfj  extreme  poverty. 

The  extenfion  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  (rom 
New-York  up  Hudfoa's  river  to  the  fine  lands 
about  Albany,  and  to  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Rariton,  in  Jerfey,  and  the  fettlement  of 
Pennfylvania  by  the  celebrated  Pcnn,  firfl 
produced  that  plenty  which  is  not  only  necef- 
fary  to  comfort,  but  is  effential  to  occailcu 
that  fecundity  which  didinguKhes  the  rapid 
popi^latlon  of  moft  iiifant  countries,  after  they 
have  overcome  i he  firfl  difficulties  of  eilabii(l> 
ing  a  fettle m en r.  ■ 

As  the  natives  were  driven  back,  the  fcttlers 
began  to  penetrate  into  the  fertile  regions  of 
the  nfiddle  parts  of  the  Scares;  which  he  at 
fome  diilance  from  t\\Q  fea  coafl.  But,  feve-j 
ral  caufes  now  combined  to  retard  the' 
population  of  the  country..  The  unfa- 
vourable appearance  of  the  foil  of  New 
England  induced  moft  of  its  inhabitants  to 
lead  fea- faring  lives  wliich  rot  only  tend  to 
cliick  the  natural  incieafe  of  men  by  the  loiTes 
incidenta-l  to  fuch  an  employmenr,  but,  hin- 
der, in  a  materal  degree,  the  propagation  of 
the  ipecies,  by  the  fcparation  of  the  fexes. 

This 
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TjjIs  bufir.efs  v;as  in  -foms  meafure  ccm-rr.oa 
,o  the  wi]ole  coionies.  EeuJes  vvhich,  tlie 
v.ir^  in  ^\hich  England  v.as  often  engagtd 
.^^r.iijfi  France  and  Spain,  and  in-  which  we. 
veic  alfo  ccncerr.ed,  wiih-the  frequent  Invii- 
n  wars,  anJ  the  late  Ainerican  v-2iv.^  helped 
ot  a  little  to  obftruci  the  natuial  prcpor. nn 
.f  the  increaie  cf  inhabitants.  An-erica  h.;d. 
)r.!y  croiTed  ihe  line  between  poverty  and  af- 
iUi:i)cc  when  the  late  nnforiunate  usr  corn- 
r.enccd.  Ho\vC\cr,  there  v.as  a  Hill  more 
efariousand  dcteftable  cu uie  far  this  llownefs 
f  population  c-riling  frcin  tr.e  inucdudx-^n  ct 
\Lican  fiavcry.  Men-  bee,an  then  to  lot  k 
:pGn  it  ::s  ir.fanicus  to  labour- — anuiftnienis 
.vcrc  in\enred  to  f.li  up  their  time — diinpa- 
ion  follo-wcd-in  all  the  excefs  of  idlenefs  and- 
olly.  The  fair  fe-x  v/ere.negh'"clcd  :  njairia- 
;es  were  hfs  earlj^  eihI  lefs  frequent-  ■■  - 
Vnd  thus  it  happened  that  the  inhabi- 
ants  cf  Virginia  were  fc.und  to  doiib'e 
nlv  once  in  p.j\  years,  and  v.hich  hasbeen 
idoptcd  by  fome  peribns  as  a  criteiion  to  clti-. 
iiate  the  in  ere  aft!  of  lhe-iiihabi:ant3  c;f  ail  the 
Mhtr  Slates;  b-ui  itds  not  a  fair  criterion,  for 
t  is  notorious  ihut  Fennfylvania  is  ir.uch  bct- 
:-er  peopled  than  Virgiiiia,  thcucb  its  iirlb  fet-* 
ilenvent  was  at  a  later  date.  Bur,  now,  for 
he  reverie:  Tliough  we  enjoy  an  extenlive. 
nlund  navigation,  wenre  not  liable  to  the  fame 
!.ofs  of  men"  which  the  penis  of  ilie  fea  produ- 
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ces ;  r.or  any  of  that  lofs  which  maritime 
countrivs  fuffcr  by  their  citizens  entering  into 
foreign  fervice,  or  fettling  in  foreign  coun- 
tiies:  our  voyages  will  be  regulated  by  the 
periodical  floods,  and  the  ^ras  of  abfence  will 
be  more  ueierminate  and  certain  ;  io  that  ab- 
fence here  cannot  fo  materially  interrupt  do- 
mellic  happinefs,  and  cannot  in  the  kail:  re- 
tard ihQ  increafe  of  inhabitants.  It  is  intpoili- 
bie  that  we  can  experience  any  thing  like  po- 
"vevty,  for  no  country,  perhaps,  upon  the  globe  - 
is  fo  rich  in  the  comforts  and  neceflarics  of" 
life.  As  to  wars,  we  can  have  none  after  a 
few  yearvmore  are  paft.^  The  Spaniards  may 
put  us  to  feme  inccrnvenience  for  a  few  years 
to  come  ;  but,  in  doing  this,  they  will  not 
only  riik  the  lofs  of  New  Orleans,  but  the 
whole  ofLouifiana,  which  they  confider  as  the 
key  to  Mexico.  Thus  fccured  from  wars,  and 
the  inland  navigation  of  the  country  notfubjed-- 
ingusto  material  loiTes  in  that  bufinefs;  v.ith 
the  propennry  to  early  marriages,  produced 
by  the  limplicity  and  innocence  of  youth,  tu- 
tored under  the  pure  maT-jims  of  virtue  and 
reafon  ;  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  fanguine 
calculation,  when  v;e  add  the  additional  con- 
iideration  of  the  probable  number  of  emi- 
grants we  may  receive,  that  our  population 
will  double  once  in  fifteen  years. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  you. an  idea  of 
the  country  north-wcfl  of  the  Ohio,  omitted 

in 
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in  my  lalt  ;  and  what  will  be  the  probable  par- 
titions  of  the  Nev/  States  to  be  laid  off  on  that 
fide  of  the  river,  the  population,  and  expect- 
ed increafe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wcftera 
country  ;  I  fhall  take  leave  of  you  for  the  pre- 
fent,  and  in  my  next  you  fnail  have  an  nc- 
.eount  of  its  produdions,  navigations,  kc. 

.  I  remain,  affectionately, 

\YQur's5  &c« 


.  E  T^ 
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LETTER       V. 


KENTUCKY. 
MY    DEAR  TRIEND, 

N  the  advancement  of  civilization,  agrical 
cure  fet^ms  to  have  I  een  in  every  country 
the  prin:ary  ubje6l  of  mankind — x\rts  and  fci 
ences  have  followed,  and,  ultimately,  the; 
h.  V':  Dc  n  relevant  to  each  other.  Fortunate 
ly  foi  mankind,  the  prelcnt  c^ra  of  reafun,  no 
orly  ridmits,  bat  makes  it  neceffary  that  the^ 
fii"jld  go  hand  in  b.and.  The  decency  oflif 
h<\ot  the  frnallell  of  fublunary  blandillimcnts 
Purity  is  to  the  body  what  virlue  is  to  th 
foul ; — an  eternal  invigorating  germ,  v.'hoi^ 
bl'  Horns  diifafe  the  mcd  fragrant  odours,  an(j 
give  a  vivaciry  to  tlie  mind  equally  manly  anj 
deliohtful. 

The  we^ern  liirlts  of  the  federal  empire  ar» 
b'lunded  on  the  north  by  the  lakes,  Ontario 
E  ie,  St.  Clair,  Michegan,  Su|}eiior,  and  thi 
lake  of  the  wood  ;  to  the  weft  by  the  Miftifiip 
pi ;  and  extending  as  far  fouth  as  the  Natchez 
or  lar.  32  dc^  then  :s  bound  by  the  Fiurid-.i 
to  the  fouth.     What  is  called  the  weHern  ter. 

lilcrj 
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ritory  lies  on  tliis  fide  of  the  Allegany  moun- 
tain, within  thefe  limits. 

Here  is  found  all  the  variety  of  foil  and  cli- 
mate neceffary  to  the  culture  of  every  kind  of 
grain,  fibrous  plants,  cotton,  fruits,  vegetables, 
xnd  all  forts  of  provisions.  The  upper  fettle- 
ments  on  the  Ohio  produce  cliieily  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  Indian  corn  or  maze,  hemp  and 
flax.  The  fruits,  are  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
'peaches,  plumbs,  (irawberries,  rafljerries,  cur- 
rants, goofe-benics  and  grapes  ;  of  culinary 
plants  and  vegetables,  there  are  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  parhiips,  cymbiline  or  fquaili, 
cucumbers,  peafe,  beans,  afparagus,  cabbages, 
brocali,  celery  and  falLids;  beiides  which  there 
are  melons  and  herbs  of  every  fort.  The 
provifion  confiit  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal, 
!^nd  a  variety  of  poultry,  fiich  ns  ducks,  Muf- 
covy  ducks,  turkeys,  geefe,  dunghill  fowls  and 
pidgeons.  The  fupcrduous  provifions  are  fold 
jto  the  emigrants  who  are  continually  palling 
[through  thofe  fettlements,  in  their  route  to  the 
different  diftricls  of  country,  and  which  I  have 
enumerated.  Some  coLifid^-rable  quantity  of 
fpirits  didiiled  fr  >m  ry  /,  and  likewife  cyder, 
are  feiit  down  rhe  river  to  a  market,  in  thofe 
[infant  fettlements  where  the  inhabitants  have 
|n()t  had  time  to  bring  orc'-ards  to  anyperfcc- 
xion,  or  have  not  a  fuperfluiiy  of  ^-rain  to  diifil 
into  fpirits.  Tl^e  beef,  pork,  and  flour  are  dif- 
fpofed  of  ia  the  fame  w^ay.  The  5ax  and  \\fivv.^ 
i  are 
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are  packed  on  horfes  and  fen t  aero fs  the  nioim- 
tain  CO  the  inland  towns  of  Pennfyivfinia  and 
Maryland,  and  (as  I  hinted  in  a  former  letter) 
in  a  few  years  when  graziiig  forms  the  princU. 
pid  objecl  of  thefe  fettlcrs,  they  will  always 
ilnd  a  market  for  their  cattle  at  Philadelphia, 
Balthnore,  and  Alexandria. 

Thefe  fettlemenis  might  produce  a  confider^- 
able  qurmtity  of  fugar,  but  hitiierto  what  they-' 
have  made  has  ferved  for  little  more  thaa^ 
home  confampiion,  as  every  part  of  the  back 
country  from  lat.  42  to  36"  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  the  fugar  maple-tree  as  w^ould  be 
equal  to  furnilh  fugar  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  earth  :  and  to  fend  into  any  of  the 
market  towns  on  the  Atlantic,  is  too  far  to  be 
prolitable  until  the  canals  of  the  Potowmac 
ihall  have  been  finifhed.  That  country  pro- 
duces alfo  all  the  pot-herbs  which  are  com- 
mon in  Europe  :  feveral  kinds  of  nuts  grow  in 
the  forelLs  iuch  as  cliefivuts,  hickory,  and 
black  vv^alnuts.  The  mountains,  hills,  and  un- 
inhabited parts  abound  in  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
and  a  fpecics  of  groufe  wdiich  are  called  by 
the  Americans  promifcuoufly  partridge  or 
pheafant.  There  is  an  abunda,nce  of  wild 
fowl,  as  is  indeed  the  cafe  in  every  pare  of  the 
weLiern  country:  to  enumerate  ihefc  could 
prove  ni'ither  arnufenH-nr  w  inilrudiv.n, 

Linen  and  wo'  Hen  clorbs,  leatl  c   ,  and  hats, 
for  home  confumption,  are  mcinutactured  with 

coti(i- 
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fiJerablc  fuccefs.  The  two  fird  articles  are 
only  made  in  families  for  their  ov/n  life  ;  but 
the  latter  are  made  by  men  of  profeiiion  in 
tirat  bufincfs,  nnd  are  of  a  quality  that  v/ouid 
not  difgiace  the  mechanics  of  Europe.  Black- 
ftuiths  work  cf  all  forts,  even  to  makin^i;  jlre 
amis,  is  done  thrre  ;  as  is  zlio  cabinet  work, 
wheel-wright,  roill-w;  igh.i,  honfe  carpentry, 
joinery,  flioe-making,  &;  .  &c.  in  iliort,  all  the 
trades  immcdiaieiy  necelilirv  to  the  promotion 
of  the  coarfuits  of  new  fettlenients,  are  to  be 
ft  ^nd  here. 

After  palling  to  the  fouthward  of  lat  40 
d?-g.  the  cl'" mate  becomes  favourable  to  the 
cukure  of  tobace<^.  It  will,  no  d-.-ubt,  grow 
farther  to  the  north  ;  bat  neither  its  flavour  is 
To  aromatic,  or  the  crop  fo  certain  or  produc- 
tive. Indeetl  the  farther  fouth  tobacco  grov/s, 
generally  the  finer  its  quality  :  hence  it  is,  that 
•he  faegars  of  Cuba  are  fo  much  admired  for 
their  peculiar  fcent,  and  the  (3roonookoo  for 
its  mildnefs.  Kow^ever,  this  is  of  little  confe- 
Iqucncc  to  nny  country,  as.il  is  certain  no  cul- 
tivation is  fo  pernicious  to  the  foil,  and  of  fo 
tittle  real  advantage  to  the  cuhlv-;:or.  It  con- 
tinually impoveriihes  the  land  :  and  every  ad- 
ditional feafoD,  inftcad  of  producing  riches  to 
an  edate,  tends  to  beggar  it  :  every  veilige  of 
its  growth  is  mifery  and  devaftatien,  and  no 
foil,  but  one  as  prolific  as  that  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  capable  cf  producing  it  for  any 
I  2  length 
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ienpftb  of  lime,  according  to  the  fyfcem  wh'ch 
ha,  been  purfucd  in  Virginia  iinci  Maryland^ 
However  the  whole  of  tlit  Ohio  and  MifTiffip- 
pi  c  iintry  below  lat.  40  de^.  is  perhaps  better 
ad'cipted  to  produce  tobacco  in  quantity  than 
an>  other  country  upv,n  the  face  of  the  ^^obe. 

KeiitLicky  produces,  befides  tobacco^  all  the 
different  kinds  of  grain,  which  I  have  defcrib- 
ed,  in  the  upper  fetvkment  ;  all  the  fruits, 
•with  die  addition  of  apricots  and  nedlarines ; 
thcfe  and  peacr.es  grow  here  to  very  great  per- 
fcclion,  particularly  when  planted  upon  a  lighx 
foil,  which  fliculd  alway^s  be  the  cafe  when  it 
can  be  found  ;  but  however  extraordinary  it 
may  appear,  it  is  not  often  the  cafe  in  this  dif- 
tricl  of  country. 

Thofe  culinary  plants,  vegetables,  &c.  I 
have  enumerated  above,  are  produced  in  the 
whole  wtflern  country.  In  fome  parts  they 
grow  to  greater  perfeclion  than  in  others,  as 
in  this  the  cucumber,  turnips,  peas,  and  many 
others  are  much  finer  than  i  ever  law  thcra 
any  where  befiuc.  The  cantilope  melon  is 
only  to  be  equalled  by  thofe  in  PcrHa.  We 
are  not  at  the  trouble  and  expence  of  forcing. 
Every  thing  put  into  the  ground  of  the  vege- 
table kind,  grows  in  a  molt  wonderful  manner. 

The  foil  is  uncommcnly  favourable  to  hemp 
and  Indian  corn.  I  have  known  12  cVvT.  of 
the  former  produced  from  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  as   much   as    100  builiels  of   the   latter. 

This 
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This  has  not  only  been  done  from  an  uncom- 
mon fertile  fpot ;  bat  there  are  large  bodies  of 
land  adjoining,  which  are  equally  proline.     I 
believe,  that,  were  I  to  mention  upon  an  aver- 
age the  produce  of  the  whole  country,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  nearly  as  follows  : 
y^^  Hemp  per  acre 
V  Indian  corn 5  or  maze,  ditto 
Wheat,  ditto     - 
Barley,  ditto 
Oats,  ditto 

Clover  and  timothy  grafs,  ditto    25  cwt. 
.:  Befides  hemp  and  liax  for  nnanufacluring, 
cotton  is   cultivated  with  coniiderable  fuccei^s, 
particularly  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  State 
and   Cumbei-lanci  ;    and,    no  doubt,    in  a  fev\r 
years,  when  our  fettlements  extend  ro  the  Nat- 
chez, cotton  will  be  produced  in  as  great  per- 
fection as  in  the  Ead  cr  Weil  iT^dic?.      No  K)il 
or  climate  cm  be  more  congenial  to  this  plane 
tlia;"!  the  regions  rn  the  Icwermoft  parts  of  the 
JVUiiifiippi.      We  have  it  in  our  power  to  pro- 
mote the  culture  of  illk  alio,-    The  mildnels 
of  ti^e  climate  and   the  great  quantity  of   the 
inuiberry  trees,   wliich    are  every  where  inter- 
fperfed  in  our  forcrcs,   renders  this  matter  ex- 
tremely eai)'  ;  but  ho^:^  hv  ihis  will  be  politic, 
when  the  uie  of  (i:k  is  g®ing  out  of  falhion,  is 
;  a-  matter    that   requires    fjr:e    conndcration. 
Cotton  lias  fiipplied  its  place,  and  its  Rirerior 
1  3  excvdleiice, 
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excellence,  I  r.pprehend,  will  always  rr.ake  It  a 
more  profitable  ir. an u factory. 

The  grrAvih  of  wool  v:ill  form  an  important 
confidcration  with  us.  Tlie  plains  I  iiave  de- 
fcribed,  extend  quite  to  the  mountains,  fo  that 
fheep  here  may  have  every  advantage  which 
the  flocks  of  Spain  enjoy.  If  we  can  form 
anj  idea  from  the  famples  of  wool  produced 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  may  con- 
clude that  our  mofl:  fanguine  expectations  will 
be  fully  anfv/ered. 

The  buffalo  are  moftly  driven  out  of  Ken- 
tucky. Some  are  ftill  found  upon  the  head 
waters  of  Licking  creek,  Great  Sandy,  and  the 
head  waters  of  Green  river.  Deer  abound  in 
the  exteniive  forefls  ;  but  the  elk  confines  ii- 
felfmollly  to  the  hilly  and  uninhabirrd  places. 

The  rr.pidity  cf  the  fettlement  has  driven  th: 
wild  turkey  quite  out  of  the  middle  countries; 
but  they  are  found  in  large  flecks  in  all  our 
extenfive  woods. 

Amidil:  the  mountains  and  broken  cciin- 
tries  are  great  num^bers  of  the  groufe  I  hav<.:  de- 
fcribed  ;  and  fince  the  fettlement  h:is  been 
eflablifi^ed,  the  quail,  by  following  the  trail  of 
grain  which  is  necefiarily  fcattered  ihruugh 
the  wiiderr.efs,  has  migrated  from  the  old  [ct  • 
tlements  on  the  other  fide  the  mcuiitain,  and 
has  become  a  conflant  refidcnt  with  us.  This 
bird  wr.s  unkn.vv.'n  here  en  the  firfl  peopling 
cf  the  country. 

There 
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There  is  a  variety  of  wild-fowl  in  every 
part  of  this  Srare,  particularly  teal,  and  the 
fummer  duck.  The  latter  breeds  with  us. 
[ts  incubation  is  ahvays  m  temperate  climates, 
ivhich  is  the  reafonof  its  being  called  the  fum- 
mer duck. 

The  producliohs  of  Cumberland  are  nearly 
;he  fame  as  thofe  of  Kentucky.  The  quality 
Df  Tobacco  is  perhaps  fomething  better;  but 
:he  climate  being  confiderably  warmer,  it  is 
lot  fo  favourable  to  wheat  and  barley,  nor  does 
irvSs  grow  there  fo  luxuriantly  as  with  us. 

The  country  below  Cumberland  foon  be- 
:omes  warm  enough  for  indigo  and  rice  ;  and 
perhaps  thefe  articles,  in  a  few  years,  will  be 
raltivated  on  the  Miliiirippi  with  as  much  fuc- 
:.rU,  if  not  mo:e,  than  they  ever  were  in  South 
J^irolina  or  G.^orgia  ;  particularly  the  former, 
15  the  foil  on  the  MKnilippi  is  infinitely  more 
nxuriant  than,  any  in  the  Carolinas.  Some 
^I'ays  were  made  in  this  buunefs,  previous  to 
he  late  v/ar  ;  butth^  ohjecl  was  abandoned  in 
he  dellruflion  of  the  ieitlement  I  mcnaoned 
n  a  former  letter,  made  bel  )W  the  Natchez. 

Ornnges,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  grov/  at 
he  Na'ichez.  and  fomiC  didance  above,  to  con- 
iJcrable  perfection.  There  are  a  variety  of 
~i;i:s  which  grow  both  in  Kentucky  and  Cum- 
je;land,  fome  of  which  are  ccmn:on,to  boih  ; 
;:j  moll  remirkable  of  which  h  the  Pacane^ 
Ji:;  as  they  have   all   been  noticed,  both   by 

Carver 
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Carver  and  JefFeifon,  I  (Kail  refer  you  to  their 
for  tbeir  particular  dercriptionsand  propertiesi 
OVapes,  plumbs,  goofoerries,  and  ftnwv berries 
grow  alfo  fpontancoufly  iu  the  fouthern  part 
of  Ktntuckj,  and  in  moll  parts  of  Cumber 
land. 

The  produce  of  the  weflern  country  wll 
be  nearly  the  fame  in  the  fame  parallels  of  la 
titude  throughout ;  fo  that  comparing  my  ima 
ginary  States,  with  the  fettled  counny  fouth 
eall  of  the  Ohio,  you  wi'l  be  able  to  form 
jud  idea  of  what  they  will  be  capable  of  pm 
xlucing.  But  to  comprehend  tht;  objedi  oi'th 
commerce  of  this  country,  it  is  fi  ft  necePfar 
to  contemplate  it,  abounding  in  all  the  coii 
forts  of  life,  limited  in  its  variety  of  clima 
only  by  what  is  not  deiirable  ;  with  a  foil  i' 
prolifio,  a  navigation  fo  extenfive,  and  a  fec\ 
riiy  fo  permanen:  from  beln?^  inland,  that 
feems  this  vafi:  extent  of  empire  is  only  to  I 
cqaalled  for  its  fublimity  but  by  the  cbjed 
its  aggraAdizemcnt. 

Provihon^,  tobacco,  and  raw  materials  w' 
conlitute  the  firft  articles  of  our  trade.  Slk 
a  qur.itity  of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  cheei 
£cc.  kz.  might  bs  furniihed  from  this  count 
as  wilU  ony  d.-.y,  no  d:v.fbt,  furnifh  the  vVc 
ludia  illuids,  atrd  aiTcrd  relief  to  the  maifcral 
O'linefe,  \v!ijfe  fcanty  portion  of  rice,  is  on 
fuiHjient  to  keep  foul  and  body  together.  Q 
mountainous  countries  muu  always  prove  e 

celk 
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];ent  ranges  for  herds  of  catt'e  ;  the  grafs,  ia 
i:;imer,  iiuording  fuliicient  food  to  fatten 
1  111,  without  the  expcnce  of  cultivated  mea- 
cws,  and  the  winters  are  fcldom  fo  fc  vere  as 
■  require  any  other  food  than  the  cane  and 
.c-vine. 

Tiic  navigation  of  this  country  has  been 
uich  talked  of  The  didancc  fiom  one  place 
p  anothei'  has  hstn  coii^piued  with  fonie  de- 
ree  of  accuiacy,  :in.]  the  various  experiments 
hi',  h  have  been  made  confirm  the  opinion 
lat  its  di.ticulry  is  nierely  imaginary. 

Tl]e  common  mode  of  defcending  the  ftreani 
;  in  fiat  bottomed  boats^  which  may  be  built 
•cm  15  to  500  tons  burthen.  Bur,  as  far  as  I 
avc  been  able  to  judge,  I  iliould  fuppofe,  that 
bout  50  or  60  tons  burthen  would  be  the 
Toll;  ronvenient^  wieldy,  and  confequently 
ife,  particuhirly  Vvhen  the  vvaters  are  very 
igh,  for  in  fuch  caics  the  rapidity  of  thecur- 
ent  makes  itdifiicuit  to  manage  an  unwieldy 
lafs  whh  facility.  Thefe  boats  are  built  of 
ak  plank,  v.  ith  a  certain  proportion  of  breadth 
3  theif  length,  /.  e,  nearly  as  12  feet  to  40; 
ridch  will  be  a  boat  of  nearly  40  tons.  They 
re  covered  or  not  as  occafion  may  require. 
The  objeci  istto  build  them  as  cheap  as  podt- 
le,  for  their  unvrieldinefs  prevents  the  poili- 
ility  of  their  returning,  and  they  can  only  be 
Ad  as  plank. 

Several  of  thefe  boats  fetting  out  together, 

let 
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let  us  fuppofe  5,  lo,  15,  or  20,  of  60  tons  oui 
then  ejch,  which  Would  require  each  6  hanc 
to  navigate  them.  Ten  boats  then  of  60  tor 
each  will  employ  60  hands,  \vhich  willbeequc 
to  n;\vigate  up  the  dream  3  boats  of  5  tor 
each,  a^id  which  would  be  more  thxin  fuakicr 
lo  bring  hack  the  cargo  which  the  produce 
the  ten  boats  would  purchafe  ;  as  the  an  id 
we  export  are  grofs  and  bulky,  while  we  v.ai' 
only  in  return  fupcrline  goods  :  the  c  -arfc 
^oods-of  every  fort  will  always  be  manufaclur 
ed  in  the  country.  We  alfo  make  our  ow 
fait,  fugar,  fpirits,  malt  liquor,  and  fhall  foo 
ni'ike  our  own  wine--  Thefe  boats  mull  b 
worked  up  wi-  h  [>eam  and  falls. 

The  invention  of  carrying  a  boat  again  ft  th! 
ftream  by  the  influence  of  ileam,  is  a  lare  im 
provemcnt  in  pbilofophyby  a  Mr.  Rumfey  c 
Virginia,  wnofe  ingenuity  has  been  rcwarde 
by  that  State  with  the  excluQve  privilege  c 
navigating  thofe  boats  in  her  rivers  for  i 
years  ;  and  as  this  grant  vvMs  given  previou 
to  the  inJependence  of  Kentucky,  the  act  c 
fcparativon  guarantees  his  right.  Some  cii 
dHidiftance  or  other  ha.5  prevented-his  bringin, 
tliern  into  ufe.  However  ther^^cnn  be  ni 
doubt  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  fcheme,  for  the  Ai 
fembly  of  Virginia  had  tlie  moil  uncquivcc; 
afTurances  befjre  they  gave  the  privilege,  in 
cerdlicate  figned  by  General  Wafliington  an- 
M.m  Page  Efquire;  fciting  forth  that  diey  ha. 

feei 
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en  a  boat  v.hich  they  beiieve-d  to  be  con-. 

ruded    by    Mr.    Runiiey,     afccnd    a  iiieam 

itbo'jt  the  aid  of  manuallaboiir,  but  without 

lentioning   the    operanng  caufe,    which  has 

ice  appeared  to  be  lleam.     If  this  principle 

ould  fail  (and  from  fuch  authority  i  do  not 

Dnceive  how  it  is   to  be   prefunied,)  I  fiatter 

yfelf  that  philoiophy  is  capable  of  lupplying 

e  place  in  the  appropriation  of  fonie  one  of 

e  ftrcrets  with  which  mechanics  abound. 

In  taking  a  ietrofpeCtive  view  of  the  w^orld, 

e  are  for  a  moment  furprifsd  when  w^e  iccol- 

(5t  that  fome  thoufands  of  years  had  elapfed 

fore  printing  was  invented,  and  that  the  on* 

way  of  accumulating  the  copies  of  art  and 

nius  was  by  the  tardy  method  of  tranfcrib- 

g;  and  that  the  art  of  n;ivigation  was  for  near*. 

as  Jong  a  time  devious,  and  regulated  by  no 

rtam  laws,  the  (lars  and  head  lands  of  differ- 

\t  countries  being  the  only  guides  to  the  :id- 

nturous  mai-iner,    who  often  p^erilncd  when 

e  heavens  w^ere  obfcured.      O  Liberty  !   how 

^ny  blciiings  liaft  th.u  brought  us  I   rvlan,  in 

omulgating  his  opinions,  row  finds  fecurity 

ider  the   wim^g   of  an  cfhiblifhed  freedom  ; 

id  the  difmal  dungeon  which  eclipfed  the  lu- 

inous  mind  of  the  celebrated  iiahan,    wculd 

)w  be  erected  into   a  fchoci  for   him  to  lec- 

re  in,  inftead  of  a  prifon  to  bewinl  the  mife- 

ble  ignorance  and  depravity  (^r    his  ftUow- 

eatures.     Truth  and  reafon  ha\e  ltd  to  this 

nieliora- 
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fneliovatlon  of  manners,  it  will  lead  to  mon 
benefits  to  niankind.— But  fhould  we  itill  b( 
oblif£;ed  to  row  our  bonts  agaiiitl  the  ftream,  i 
fs  1  o   only  pra6lic:ibie  but  ealy. 

Itie  frequent  turnings  in  the  MiiTiiTipp 
produce  in  every  bend  eddy  water,  which  wit! 
the  advantage  the  wind  afibrds  (which  blow 
ing  the  greater  pait  of  the  year  from  the  fouth 
weft,  and  diredly  up  the  windings  of  the  ri 
ver,  which,  bv  reafon  of  the  vacancy  betwee: 
the' banks  and  rifing  forefis  on  either  fide,  at 
ford  a  channel  for  the  current  of  the  au")^  i 
fufficient  with  fails,  keeping  as  much  as  poiTi 
ble  in  the  eddy  water,  to  carry  a  boat  50  mdc 
a  day  up  the  ftrean^. 

To  account  for  thofe  winds  philofophicall 
would  be  extremely  eafy  ;  but,  us  it  is  a  ci 
cumil.-nce  notorious  from  the  teftimony  ( 
voyagers  in  the  Miinilippi  and  Chio,  I  preiiin 
the  teft  of  experience  will  be  preferred  to  ar 
philofophical  difquifition  upon  tie  fubjed. 

Should  this  navi^/.ition  prove  too  tediou. 
and  no  improvements  appear  likely  to  be  mac 
.  in  ir,  the  importing  into  the  country  may  I 
facilitated  by  another  cl^annel,  from  the  Gu 
of  Mexico  up  the  Mobile,  which  is  a  lazy  cu 
rent ;  from  the  principal  branch  of  which  the 
is  but  a  fliort  p..dr..ge  to  a  branch  of  the  Ten 
fee,  when  you  will^  have  the  advantage  of  lii 
ftream  quite  into  tl^e  Ohio.  I  have  enum 
rated  this  circumftance  merely  for  the  fake  ' 

inform 
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■.n.'fraauon,  for  I  have  not  the  frnalled  doubt 
.!  die  eliglbiiity  of  the  mivigarion  of  the  Mif- 
ii^ippi,  which  is  proved  from  the  experiments 
;  hich  are  daily  inakiiicr. 

The  diftaiice  from  riitfourg  to  the  Muflc- 
ngum  is  173  miles;  to  ihe  Little  Kenhaway 
178  ;  to  the  Great  Kenhaway  285;  to  Great 
S;;ndy  34::;  to  the  Scioto  390;  to  Liint^flone 
500;  to  the  Little  Miaau  510;  to  Licking 
:rcek  524;  to  the  Great  Miami  550  ;  to  the 
^reat-boiic  creek  582  ;  to  the  Kentucky  626; 
;o  the  Rapiers  703  ;  to  Salt  river  72^  ;  to 
Diecn  river  922;  to  the  Waballi  X019;  to 
I^umberlaud  liver  1 1 1 3 ;  to  the  Tenafee  1 126  ; 
o  the  Miililfippi  1183;  ^'f^J^*  thence  to  New 
0. leans  is  aoout  1200. 

I  have  mentioned  iha:  it  is  about  230  from 
.he  mouth  of  the  Ohio  up  the  MifTiiiippi  to 
he  mouth  of  ths  Mifouri,  and  about  20  from 
■hence  to  Iliinuis,  which  is  navigable  for  bat- 
:eaux  to  its  fource.  From  thence  there  is  a 
ourtage  only  of  2  miles  to  Chickago,  which  is 
dfo  navi'Jiable  for  ba'teaux  to  its  entrance  into 
ake  rviichei;an,  which  h  a  dillance  of  16  niiles. 
Fhis  lake  arfords  communication  witii  the  li- 
/er  St.  Lavvrencj  through  lake  L.ie,  pduing 
Sliagara  by  a  portage  of  8  miles.  The  lakes 
iirie  arid  Michegan  are  navigable  for  veil-Is 
irawiiig  6  and  7  feet  water.  This  is  one  of 
':kQ  routes  by  v/hich  the  exchange  of  commo- 
'  K  (liuss 
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dities  between  the  ncrthern  and  fouthern  pa 
of  this  empire  will  be  facilitated. 

In  cont;nu:ng  the  plan  cf  intercourfe,  it  wil 
be  found  extremely  eafy  to  pafs  through  lakt 
Ontario  to  Wood  creek,  up  Wood  creek,  ^ni 
by  a  portage  of  about  3  miles  you  arrive  at  : 
creek,  v^hich  in  3  miles  more  brings  yc  u  t( 
Fort  Edward  upon  the  Mohawk  river,  whicj 
is  a  branch  of  Hudfon's  river.  There  are  fe 
veral  carrying  places  between  that  and  icsjunc 
tion  with  Hudfon ;  but  very  little  labou 
would  remove  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  bjj 
the  State  of  New  York  will  be  judiciou 
enough  to  fet  early. about  it.  It  is  certain  tha 
they  have  ordered  furveys  to  be  made,  an( 
plans  arefo-vming  for  the  rem.oval  of  thofe  ob 
llrutlicns.  it  has  been  long  in  embryo  witi 
them.  It  was  impoffible.  a  plan  cffuch  utili 
ty  could  efcape  that  iage  and  penetraiing  polj 
tician  Genera:  Schuyk-r,  ^vhofe  valleftate  lie 
incitly  in  that  part  of  America. 

Thtre  are  aiio  portages  intj  the  waters  c 
lake  Erie  from  tlie  Wabaib,  Great  Mium.' 
Muikingum,  and  Allegany,  from  2  to  16  milej 
The  portage  between  the  Ohio  and  Potowma 
^vill  be  about  20  mjles  when  the  obliruclior 
in  the  Monongahaia  and  Cheat  rivers  aie  re 
moved  J  wricii  will  form  the  firil  objedl:  of  th 
genck^neii  of  Virginia  when  they  have  torn 
.  pieted'th'e  c  .rals  on  the  Potowmac. 

The  obdiuctions  to  the  navigation  of  th 
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ditks  between  the  ncrihern  and  fouthern  par^i 
of  this  empire  will  be  facilitated. 

In  continuing  the  plan  of  intercourfe,  it  wil 
be  found  extremely  eafy  to  pafs  through  la 
Ontario  to  Wood  creek,  up  Wood  creek,  a 
by  a  portage  of  about  3  miles  you  arrive  at 
creek,  which  in  3  miles  more  brings  ycu 
Fort  Edward  upon  the  Mohawk  river,  vvhi 
is  a  branch  of  Hudfon's  river.  There  are  U 
veral  carrying  places  between  that  and  itsju 
tion  with  Hudlon  ;  but  very  little  labo 
•would  remove  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I 
the  State  of  New  York  will  be  judicio 
enough  to  fet  early. about  it.  It  is  certain  t 
they  have  ordered  furveys  to  be  made,  ani 
plans  arefo'ming  for  the  rem.oval  of  thofe  o 
llruCticns.  it  has  been  long  in  embryo  wit 
them.  It  was  impoffible.a  plan  cf  fuch  utili 
ty  could  efcape  that  iage  and  penetrating  poli 
tician  Genera;  Schuyk-r,  whofe  valleftate  lie 
inoitly  in  that  part  of  America. 

There  are  aii'o  portages  intj  the  waters  0 
lake  Erie  from  tlie  Wabaib,  Great  Miiim.i 
Muilvingum,  and  Allegany,  from  2  to  16  milfi 
The  uoifage  between  the  Ohio  and  Potowm^ 
will  be  about  20  miiles  when  the  obtlruction 
in  tlie  Monongahala  and  Cheat  rivers  aie  re 
moved,  which  will  form  the  fiiil  objed  of  th 
geiKk^r.en  of  Virginia  when  they  have  com 
pleted'che  c  rals  on  the  Fotowmac. 

The  cbdi  actions  to  the  navigation  of  tb! 
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jreat  Kanhaway  are  of  fuch  iriagnitude,  that 
t  will  require  a  work  of  ages  to  remove  them  ; 
)ut  if  ever  that  fliould  be  donc^  there  v^ill  be 
m  eafy  communication  between  that  and 
ames  river,  and  likewiie  vdih  the  Oroonoc- 
lOO,  which  runs  thrcuiji  Noil h  Carolina.  But 
his  is  an  event  too  remote  to  deferve  any  con- 
iiieration  at  prefent. 

All  the  rivers  in  this  cor.ntry  of  60  yards  ' 
/ide  and  upwards,  are  na\igible  alm.oft  to 
heir  fourccs  {or  fiat- bottomed  boats  during 
peir  iioouSj  aid  for  batteaux  the  greater  part 
If  the  year,  the  great  Kanhaway  and  little 
plami  excepted.  The  Tenafee  has  a  conli- 
erable  fail  v^^bere  it  palles  through  Cumber- 
imd  Mountain,  where  there  mud  be  a  portage 
ilfo.  ■  From  thence  it  is  navigable  quite  to 
loldon. 

:  The  rapids  of  the  Ohio  I  have  d  ^^::ribed  in 

"  rmer  letter.     They  are  no  obllrudion   in 

_  :  water  to  boats  going  down  the  river,  and 

deed  batteaux  may  pals  almoft  at  any  time. 

ere  are  twofmall  rapids  in  the  Wabafli  be- 

Axen  its   mouth  and  St.  Vincent's,  but  they 

re   no  impediment  to  navigation,  except  at 

^s  of  low  Vv^ater.     The  Kafkafkia  is  a  fmall 

r  which  runs  into  the  MiihiTippi  below  the 

-iois,   and  is  navi-gable  a  eonfiderable   way 

'■Q  the  plains.     The  Miiliffippi  is  navigable 

dt.  Anthony's  Falls,   without  any  obftruc- 

lon.     Carver  defcribes  it  as  navigable  above 

K  2  them 
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them  fis  far  ?-S  be  travelled.  We  have  too  llr- 
tie  knowledge  of  the  Mifouri  to  form  ony  de- 
cided opinion  of  the  extenr  of  its  navigation-. 
It  is  however  certain,  ihit  it  isa  more  power- 
Ad  11  ream  than  the  Miliiffippi,  and  in  entering 
rliat  river,  it  triumphantly  lufhes  acrof-?,  and 
its  turbid  waters,  unmixed,  fjem  to  difdain  a 
conneclionfc)  inferior.  From  the  beu  inform-' 
ation  that  we  have  been  able  tn  collect,  it  is 
navigable  for  J2  or  1500  miles-  above  i's 
mouth  without  obfiruftion  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  in  fettling  the  country  tO' 
wards  its  fource,  we  fhali  find  it  is  not  remote 
from  the  fources  of  the  i! reams  running  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  a  communica- 
tion may  be  opened  between  them  with  as 
3Tiuch  eaiV  as  between  the  Oliio  and  Potow- 
mac,  and  alf )  between  the  fettlements  en  the 
MiflifTippi  and  California.  Tins  circumflance 
is  the  more  likely  to  happen,  [is  it  does  rot 
r.ppear  that  the  ridges  of  hills  which  divide  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  from  the  wearers  of 
the  Ivlifriffippi,  are  either  fo  high  or  i'o  rugged 
a^  the  AlU'gany  mountain. 

You  wdllobfervc,  that  as  far  rs  this  immcnfe 
continent  is  knov»'n,  tlie  courfes  and  extent  of 
its  livers  are  extremely  favourable  to  commu- 
nication by  water;  a  circumflance  which  is 
highly  important,  whcthei  we  regard  it  in  a  fo- 
ciril  or  con)mcrcidl  point  of  vicw\  'J'he  intcr- 
courfc  of  men  hai  added  no  inconfrd,:rable  luf^ 

t:e 
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tre  to  the  pilifli  of  manners,  and  perhaps, 
commerce  has  tnJed  more  to  civilize  and  em- 
belli  h  the  human  mird,  in  two  centujies, 
than  war  and  chivalry  would  have  done  in  five. 

The  federal  government  regulating  every 
thing  commeicial,  mufl:  be  produdive  of  the 
greateft  harmony,  f )  that  while  we  are  likely 
to  live  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  peace,  our 
fel'city  will  receive  a  zed  from  the  activity 
and  variety  of  our  trade.  We  Ihall  pafs 
through  the  Miffiffippi  to  the  fea-^iipthe 
Ohio,  Mouongahala  and  Cheat  rivers,  by  a 
fmali  port:ige,  into  the  Potowmac,  which  will 
bring  us  to  the  federal  city  on  the  line  of 
Virginia  and  Mar}  land — through  the  feveral 
rivers  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  lakes  to  New- 
Y'.^rk  and  Quebec— -from  the  northern  lakes  to 
the  head  branches  of  therivevs  which  run  in- 
to Hudibn's-bay  into  the  Arctic  regions — and 
from  the  fources  of  the  Mifouri  into  the  Great 
South  Sea.  Thus  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
governing  by  the  lavvs  of  reafcn  and  humani- 
ty, we  fcem  ca'culareJ  to  become  at  once  the 
tmporium  and  protectors  of  the  vrcrld. 

Before  I  iinifli  this  letter,  I  ihall  jufl  en'er 
linto  feme  of  the  minuticS  of  the  diitance  and 
tiffic  of  defcending  down  the  Ohio,  which  will 
fewe  foi*  an  accornt  cf  all  the  other  rivers. 
Mr  jLiferfon  has  {tat?d  that  "  the  inu  ^.dalions 
of  the  Ohio  begin  about  the  laft  of  ivlcdxh,  and 
fiiblide  in  July."  lie  has  w.ittcn  hi-  notes  m 
K  3  Virginia 
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Virginia  like  a  man  of  Erudition,  and  confidcr* 
ing  that  he  never  was  in  ihi-s  country,  he  has 
given  fuch  an  account  of  it  as  cannot  be  dif- 
pleafing   to   an  European.     But,   as  in  every 
thing  \^hich  has  characterized  his  political  life, 
his  judgment  in  this  appears  fuperficial,    and 
his  mind  attached  to  the  theory  of  its  own  fa- 
brication.    Frequent  rains  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  autumn  produce  floods  in  the  Ohio,  and  it 
is    an   uncommon  feafon  when  one  of  thofe 
floods  does  not  happen  before  Chriflmas. .    If 
there  is  much  frofty  weather  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  country^  its  waters  generally  remain  low 
until  they  begin  to  thaw.     But,  if  the  river  is 
not  frozen  over  (which  is  not  very  common,^ 
thereis  always  water  fufhcient  for  boats  of  any 
fize  from  November  until  May  ;  when  the  wa- 
ters   generally  begin  to  fubfide  ;   raid  by  the 
middle  of  June  in   raofl  feafon.s  they  are    toe 
lovtT  for  boats  above  forty  tons,  and  thcfe  muf! 
be  flat-bottomed.     The  froft  feldom  continues 
fo  long  as  the  middle  of  February-,  and  imme- 
diately  upon  its  breaking  the  river  is  flooded  , 
this  flood  may  in  a  degree  fubfide,  but  for  nc 
length  of  time  ;  and  it  is  from  that  period  un- 
til May  that  the  boats  generally   come  dovM 
the  river.     The  diflance  of  defccnding  is  ii 
proportion  to  the:  height  cf  the  water  ;  but  tht 
average  diftance  is  about  eighty  miles  in  tvv en- 
four  hours,  and  from  fixty  to  une  hundred  ar( 
the  extremes:  £j  that  the  mean  time  of  goin; 
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n  a  flat-bottomed  bo:it  froni  PitlfDiirg  to  the 
Rapids,  is  between  eight  and  nine  days,  and 
,ib out  twenty  days  nK:re  to  New  Orleans: 
yhich  will  make  a  pafl'age  irom  Pittfl^urg  to 
hat  place  nearly  a.  month.  The  inundations 
:)f  the  Mirriiiippi  commence  fomeching  later 
:han  thofe  of  the  Ohio ;  but  it  is  very  certain 
hey  begin  in  March,  and  fubfide  in  July. 
This  is  the  mofl  proper  time,  to  afcend  the  ri- 
;irer,  as  you  avoid  the  fnoals,  have  finer  wea- 
ther, but  above  all,  when  the  water  is  high, 
lyoa  have  Uronger  eddies ;  and  with  taking 
ithefe  advantages,  and  with  dexterous  water- 
imen,  you  may  proceed  fifty  miles  a  day  which 
will  bring  you  back  to  the  Rapids  of  the  Ohio 
;ia  forty  days,  making  a  large  allowance  for 
contingencies. 

1  fliall  take  leave  of  you  for  the  prefent,  wiih 
ol:>ferving,  that  the  fmaller  rivers  liave  no  ftat- 
ed  periods  to  govern  tlieir  inundations  ;  but 
are  fubjcdl  to  be  flooded  by  all  heavy  rains, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  country,  as 
it  atlords  the  inhabitants  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  fending  their  produce  to  the  feveial 
markets  upon  the  large  rivers. 


I  am. 


Yours,  &c, 
L  E  T- 
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KENTUCKY. 


IN  the  ceconomy  of  the  creation  how  wonder- 
fully is  the  wifdom  of  Providence  difplayed? 
Some  animals  are  formed  with  particular  flo- 
machs,  as  in  the  inftance  of  the  camel  which 
has  one  adapted  to  contain  water.  It  is  abo- 
riginal in  the  torrrd  zone,\vhei"e  the  rarefaction' 
of  the  air  is  fo  great,  and  conlequently  mere 
fubjecl.  to  drought:.  -  In  the  Artie  regions  we' 
find  the  niulk  bnffalo,  or  goat,  clad  with| 
long  wool,  which  fecurcs  it  agninfl  inclement 
cold.  Man,  the  n-iofl  defencelefs,  naked,  end 
belplefs  of  all  in  an  inf.mt  (t:Ue5  in  his  maturity 
is  fuperior  in  reafon ;  andtl^usthe  faculties  ol 
his  mind  and  body,  unite  in  making  him  fo- 
vereign  of  the  world.  '^  Born  to  deftrcy  the 
inferior  race  ofaniniah.,  he  would. exhaufl  all 
nature,  if,  by  a  fecundity  fuperior  to  his  de- 
predations, fiie  did  not  repair  the  perpetual 
havock  he  n^akcs.  But  death  is  cn^y  the  mini- 
fler  of  life,  and  deflruclion  is  the  parent  of  re- 
prod  u  (ft  ion." 
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The  articles  of  lugar  and  iait,  though  not 
bfolutelv    receilaries  of  life,    have    become, 
-oin  habit,  fb  eiT-niial,  that  I  doubt  if  any  ci- 
irlized  people  would  be  content  ro  live  wirh- 
ut   them.       The   extenfive   climate    of    tliis 
'ounrry    I  believe  is  no  where  warm  enough 
yc  the  cultivation  of  the  fiigar  car.e  \dth  fuc- 
efs*   and  to  import   it  would  be  too  expenfive 
y    reafon  o:  its  great  weight ;   but  nan. re  has 
^perieded  that   necefTi^y   in  the  uippjy  of  the 
j^ar  maple  tree.     It   has   been    ling   knovv'n- 
[nt  fagar  coaid  be  made   from    the  jince^cf^ 
|his  tree;  but  from  the  impcriecl  knowledge 
f  thebiiiinefs  of  fagar-making;  the  f:imples- 
rnm  this  liquid  were  fucn  as  promifed  no  great 
xpectciiior.s  in  fuzure  expcrinients  :    however 
he  necenitv  whicPi  the  people  were  under    of 
naking  them  or  doing  wiihout  fugar,  proved, 
hat  with   care    and   proper    management,    it 
ould  Be  made  equal  to  the  fined  fag.irs  of  the- 
.Teft  Indies  or  li'razil.       Some   l^nnples  fliewn 
o  a  fugar  refiner  in  Philadelphia  (which  afto- 
iiih-d  h.iiv)  produced  feveral    inflrudions   in 
he  art  which  occafioned    immediate  fuccefs. 

The  people  be^an  to  treat  the  fugar-trecs 
nore  tenderly  ;  and  infteid  ofchopp'ng  alargs^ 
;ap  in  their  trunk,  widch  had  always-  been 
he  pr-iclice,  and  wh'^ch  was  fufHcient  to  de- 
cVoy  a  lefs  tender  tree,  the  juice  was  found  t-i 
:>oze  as  efi\ (dually  from  an  incifi^'n  nrade  with 
i'fcxew  auger  of 'l  of  an  inch  diameter.     But 

this 
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this  w^s  the  fraalleft  of  the  improvements.  All 
the  means  niade  ufe  of  in  the  vVcfl-Inuies  for 
the  perfection  of  the  art  were  foon  afcertained 
and  pra^tifed :  fo  that  the  country  is  not  only 
equal  to  fiipply  itf.lf  wi:h  fugar,  but  might 
wjrh  izicre:afe  of  hands, -fupply  the  inhabitants 
of  th.e  globe. 

.  Tiie  fugar  maple  tree  not  only  grows  in  the 
grearcil  abundance  throughout  this  country, 
wubin  the  limits  1  have  mentioned  ;  but  it  is 
k:u>.-i}  to  be  the  hardieil,  and  the  mod  difti- 
culi  to  ceftroy  of  all  the  trees  in  our  forelis 
(the  beech  not  excepted)  by  the  planters,  who 
have  a  method  of  chopping  or  girdling  the' 
trunks  of  trees  about  oue  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  ground,  in  order  to  liill  them,  and  there- 
by they  prevent  their  crops  from  being  Hia- 
ded. 

It  is  known  that  old  trees  produce  the  mofl 
and  the  richcfl  juice  ;  and  it  is  alfjknovrn  that 
trees  which  have  been  ufed  for  years  are  bet- 
ter than  frefli  trees.  It  is  a  common  remark 
that  whenever  you  fee  a  black  tree  oftljis  fort, 
it  is  a  fare  rign  it  is  a  rich  one.  The  bla-jkncfs 
proceeds  fr.jm  the  incifions  made  in  the  bark 
by  the  pecking  of  the  parroqutt,  and  other 
birds,  in  the  feaf">n  of  the  juice'rihng,  which 
oozing  out,  dribbles  down  its  (idCs  and  flains 
the  bark,  which  in  the  progrcfiion  of  time  be- 
comes black. 
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I  have  nieniioned  ihefe  particulars  with  a 
•iew  to  prevent:  your  falling  into  the  general 
irror,  that  the  reiburce  of  making  fugar  ffoni 
he  maple  will  foon  be  dellroyed  from  the  ve- 
•y  nature  of  producing  it ;  believing,  as  nia- 
ly  do,  that  it  is  inipoiiible  for  the  tree  to  be 
ible  to  bear  the  annual  wounds  which  are  ne- 
retlary  to  be  made  in  its  trunk  in  order  to  draw 
Dii  the  juice  ;  and  that  a  fev/  years  mud  ne- 
reiTarily  extirpate  them;  now,  fo  far  fioni 
here  being  any  danger  of  that,  experience 
las  fhewn  that  the  longer  they  are  ufed  in  a 
proper  manner,  the  more  plentiful  and  rich 
.vill  be  their  juice  to  a  certain  age,  v;hich  will 
)e  in  proportion  to  the  life  of  thofe  trees.  No 
;xact  eftimate  can  be  made  of  that;  but  I 
:onclude  their  decay  is  not  earlier  than  o- 
:her  trees. 

Both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  it 
ibas  been  obferved  that  the  exillence  of  life, 
taccordingto  the  natural  order  of  things,  is  in 
oioportion  to  the  period  of  time  required  to 
jprodoce  maturity.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  principle  to  be  Aire  ;  as  the  crane  for  in- 
fiance,  wliich  feems  to  acquire  maturity  as 
arly  as  mod  other  birds,  is  known  to  live  a 
century  and  upwards.  However,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  life  of  a  fugar  maple,  is  as 
long  as  an  oak,  or  any  other  tree. 

If  there  is  any  analogy  between  animal  rnd 
vegetable  fubftances   (and  which    there  nod 

certainly 


.ceitaij^.ly  io),  the  hncrcafing  pknty  and  li-h- 
nefs  ol  the  juice  from  the  ufe  and  age  of  the 
fugar-trce,  will  it  not  be  thought  more  excia- 
oidinary,  than  that  the  quantity' of  nhlk  is 
greater  and  more. rich  produced  irom  a  cow 
which  has  been  ufjd  for  years.,  than  fiom  one 
^^hich  has  been  negleclcd  or  prevented  uora 
b reedl n.g  annu ally . 

The  ieafon  of  tapping  is  moiily  about  the 
middle  of  February,  in  K^niucky  ;  but  noi 
Amtil  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  about  Pittf 
burg,  in  the  remote  parts  cf  Pennfvlvania,  oi 
the  head  branches  of  the  Suiqucrhana,^  anc 
Delaware,  and  in  the  Hate  of  New- York 
Frolty  murnings  and  bii^ht  funlhine  aie^  ne 
cefTary  to  produce  copious  exudaiions.  1  h(' 
feafon  continues  in  this  climate  about  fir, 
weeks,  when  the  juice  is  found  to  be  too  thii 
and  poor  to  make"'i:ugar.;  but  it  is  fliUoipalili 
of  making  molalTes,  fplrits  by  ciltillation,  vi 
negar,  and  an  agreeab^e  table  beer. 

The  bufmefs  of  fugar-making  is  moflly  ma 
nagedby  women  and  boys;  the  men  generall 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  to  tij 
the  trees,  prepare  the  fi:ieds,  and  different  af 
paratus.  i^o  that  our  r.ggvicuhural  cmplo^j 
rnents  are  very  little  obihucted  by  this  bui: 
nefs,  which  produces  To  important  an  artici 
for  dom.eaic  ufes.  Hie  perfedion  to  wiiic 
we  have  brought  our  fugars  has  induced  man 
people  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  States  of  New 
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i^ork  and  Pennfylvania  to  make  abufinefs  of 
rt  during-  the  feafon  of  the  juice  running  j  and 
-onfiderable  quantities  have  been  fent  to  the 
narkcts  of  Philadelphia  and  Yoik,  not  infe- 
ior  to  the  bell  clayed,  French,  and  Spanirti 
Sugars. 

The  fait  fprings  which  have  been  found  In 
;he  f]nu:!e  ilate  of  Kentucky,  under  p.oper 
management,  would  be  iuificient  to  produce 
alt  for  all  (he  inhabitants  which  the  weftera 
:oun!:ry  could  fupport.  There  are  at  lead 
:-welve  ot'  thofe  fprinj:^s  between  Great  Sandy 
li.d  Cumbtrrland;  the  principal  of  which  are 
;:he  upper  and  lower  blue  licks,  on  Licking 
,-reek  ;  one  on  the  Great-bone  creek;  one  on 
D'imiion's  lick  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
Toai  i"he  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  ;  and  Bui- 
j-it's  lick,  un  Sdlt  river,  20  miles  from  the  ra- 
biiis  ;  f  the  Ohio.  This  fpring  is  the  li'fl  that 
ikvas  worked  in  the  c  untry.  The  firft  efTays 
n  this  butinefs  v/ere  alfo  imperfecfl,  whicn, 
luwcver,  pioceedi'd  more  from  poverty  than 
gnorance.  I  he  ;:rreat  piinciple  by  vvhxh  the 
aiine  particles  are  chryfta'ized,  is  univerfally 
xnown  to  be  by  the  evapvi-arion  of  the  humi  i; 
mJ  rhe  greater  the  fuperficial  furfuce  or  that 
iv  tp-rativjn..  the  more  rapidly  the  chryllals 
jv'il  form.  But  the  firit  fettlers  could  not  pro- 
:ure  fait  pans,  and  wee  obliged  to  ufc  as  a 
Libftitute  the  pots  imd  keul  s  which  ihey  had 
>roughtout  for  dom^ftic  purpofes, 

L  Such 
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Such  was  the  commencement  of  making fah 
in  this  country ;  whichj  from  its  fcarcity  and, 
high  price,  in  fomc  meafure  difcouraged  the 
fettlement  of  the  country.  However,  the 
great  improvements  fince  that  aera  have  done 
away  all  thofe  fears,  and  fait  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  plenty,   and  fold  cheap. 

The  water  is  by  no  means  fo  llrong  as  fea; 
water.     It  requires  nearly  four  hundred  gallons- 
to  make  one  bufhel  of  fait,  which  is  more  by 
one   half  than   wxDuld  be  waated  of  fea-water 
to  produce  that  quantity. 

The  water  is  net  colle^ed  immediately  from 
the  fpring.  An  area  of  from  five  to  ten  acres 
round  thofe  fprings  is  found  to  be  impregnated 
with  this  mineral,  fo  that  by  digging -wells  ia; 
any  pare  of  that  fpace  fait  water  is  difcovered.. 
From  this  circumftance'I  am  of  opinion,  th; 
by  digging  pits  a  body  of  earih  would  be 
found  itrongly  impregnated  with  fait,  from 
which  the  faline  particles  might  be  more  eali-, 
iy  feparated  than  from  .water ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tit'in,  that  if  the  water  receives  its  particles  of 
fait  from  the  earth  which  it  palfes  thrc-ugh, 
fuch  earth  mud  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
fait,  otherwife  the  ftrength  of  the  water  would 
noi  be  fo  confidcrable.  However  it  will  re- 
quire  fomc  time  to  determine  this  matter,  as 
the  infancy  of  c-ur  country  will  not  permit  us 
to  fpccuiaie  too  largely  in  experiments  which 

would 
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would  be  attended  with  heavy  expcnres,  were 
they  not  to  prove  iuccefsfuL 

Salt  fpringS'have  been,  found  in  every  part 
of  the  weitern  country  which  has  been  weil 
explored,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  time  will 
prove  that  «very  part  of  it  is  well  fupplied  with 
them.  The  manner  by  which  they  are  niod- 
r^  f)uad  in  uninhabited  places  is,  by  the  large 
bufH-d.)  ro=;ds  which  Irad  to  them.  Whenever 
the  lamiiication  of  thofe  roads  begins  to  con- 
centre, it  is  almofi  an  infallible  ilgn  that  a  fak 
lick  is  iiear.  Thofe  animals  rtforting  to  thenw 
ithroughout  the  temperate  pare  of  the  year  ior 
^lle  benefcof  the  falr^-^niake  large  roiids,  which 
eading  from  the  lick,  brancii  diiTcient  ways 
nto  the  country.- 

."*'  We  haye  various  other  minerals,  fucli  as 
ron  (w'nch  is  the  m -fl:  ullful),  copper,  lead, 
tilphur.,  nitre,  &^c,  &.c.  Iron  ore  is  found 
n  great  plenty  upon  the  nortliern  branches  cf 
Licking  creek,  and  likewife  upon  the  waters 
)r  Green  river.  A  lead  mine  lias  been  v/ork- 
?d  many  yea's  with  confiderible  pr..ilt,  which 
ies  in  the  county  of  I^vlontg ornery,  upon  the^ 
v^uers  of  tl'ie  Great  fCanhaway.  There  is  a- 
mother  between  the  Cuniberland  and  Tenafee 
ivers  which  h  i^iid  to  be  very  valuable,  and 
ts  ore  :s  more  pure  than  any  other  which  has 
cen  difoovered  in  America.  But  the  lead 
nine  on  the  Miiiimppi  muff  prove  inexhaufti- 
>ie.  k  extends  f.om  the  mouth  of  Rock  ri- 
er  more  thar^  one  hundred  miles  upwards. 
L  3  Befidts 
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Befides  ^hefe  there  are  feveral  others,  fome  of 
which  lie  on  the  Spaniih  lide  of  the  MilTifiippi, 
and  have    been    ufed    fcT  years  pad:.     Copper 
imnes  have   been  difcovered  in  feveral  place?, 
but  the  mine  on  the  VVabaHi  is,  perhaps,   the 
richeil  vein  of  native  co[.per   in  the  bowels  of. 
the  whole  earrh  ;  and    no  doubt  will  rcni-^en 
all  the  orliers  of  licde  or  no  value.     Suiphiir  is 
found    in    feveial    places   in  abundance  ;  and. 
nitre    is  made    from    eanh  which  is  collected, 
from  caves  and  other  places  to  which  the  wet 
has  not  penetrated.     The  making  this  fa  t,  in| 
tliis  counrry,  is  fo  common,  that  many  of  the. 
fettlers    manufacfture    their    own  gunpowder*' 
This  earth  is  difcovered  in  greater  plenty  on-; 
the  w^iiters  of   Green    river,  than  ir  is  in  any' 
other  part    of  Kentucky.     But,  perhaps    ftill' 
fiirtlier  foiuhward,  it  will  be  found  in  greater 
plenty.     However,  it  is   fo  common   in  every 
part  of  the  coimtiy  that  it  might  be  made  al 
confiderable    article  for  expottation.      1    havci, 
Jieard  of  black  le.id  mines  upon  the   head  wa- 
ters  of  the  Kentucky,   but    I  have    not   beeiH 
able  to  .procure    any    certain  information  yq 
fpecling    them.      But  I   lliould   conceive    that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  when  the  ccim- 
try,  and  particularly  the  mountainous  parts  ol 
it,    are  well   expiore^l,  all  the  ufeful  m.irierals: 
will  be  found  in  abundance. 

1  have  alrcaJy  nicntiojud  the  coal  mine;^  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Ohio  country  ;  btfjdes 

whicn 
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Ar.i;:b  there  are  g^eat  quantities  of  coal  upon 
;he  upper  branches  of  the  Miiriiiippi.  It  is 
particularly  favourable  that  this  mineral  lies, 
it  the  heads  of  our  larger  rivers,  as  it  can  be 
jsnt  down  with  the  greateft  facihiy  ;  and  it  is 
rerj  certain  that  tl  e  great  body  of  it  which 
:he  Ohio  country  alone  contains,  is  equal  to 
^.hfwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  may  be 
^vanted  throughout,  this  extenfive  empire. 

Though  the  champaign  part  of  this  coun- 
:ry  has  noflone  on  its  furface,  yet  every  where 
imedone  is  found  from  6io  15  feet  below  it. 
Moft'of  the    bottoms   of    our  rivulets    and 
trcams  are  paved  with  this  flone.     It  is  very 
i^afily   calcined,   when   it    becomes    excellent, 
ime.     It  is  alfo  convenient  for   building,  by 
reafon  of  its  peculiar  fmoothnefs,  and  the  eaie- 
^virh  which  it  may  b-^  worked  into  any  form. 
Befides  this  flone,  which  is  the  moft  common, 
every  other  kind  of  flone  is  found  wlich  is  ei- 
ther ufeful  or  ornamental,  fuch  as  flint,  grind- 
(lone,  and  millftones,  of  a  very  good  quality, 
which  hive  been   reckoned    equal    to  French 
burrs.     There  is  the  greatefl  p'enty  of  marble 
up  n    the    banks    of    the     Kentiicky,   parti- 
cularly   at   Leeihurg.     I    have    not  fecn   any 
which  has   been  poliilied  ;  but  judges  in  tha'c 
buhnefs  give  us  the  mofl  flattering  ideas  of  its 
quality. 

Clay  is  very  common  in  every  part  of  this 
Country  which  is  proper  for  bricks  3  and  there 
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is  a  fuperior  land  on  the  Beech  forlc  of  Salt 
river,  which  ho  doubt  might  be  manufaclured 
into  good  porceliaHv  Carver  has  mentioned 
dchy  of  this  fort  v^hich  he  faw  above  St.  An- 
thony's falls.  Marie,  chalk,  gypfum,  and 
ochres,  nre  found  in  various  parts. 

Mr.  Jefferfon   has  dcfcribed  the  medicinal, 
inflammable,  bituminous,  and    other  fprings, 
very   accurately  ;  and   as  there  have  been   no 
difcoveries  or    light   thrown  upon  the  fubjedfe; 
fince  he  wrote,  I  (liall  refer  you  to  his  book  for.* 
a  particular  account  of  them.     Indeed,  his  ac- 
count of  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  country  ii^ 
generally  to  be  depended  upon,   fo  that  it   is^ 
icarccly   poilible   to    make  any  improvemenfei 
.upon   it,    until  farther    difcoveries  fhall  havet, 
arifen  ;  I  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  ob- 
jects as  he  has  not  taken  notice  of,  and  to  fuch- 
as  have  prefented   themfclves  fince  he  wrote, 
oecafionally   making   fome  ftridures  and  ani- 
n":adverlion3  upon  his  opinions  and  informa?^ 
tian. 

I  have  obferved  that  the  climate  of  thi$ 
country  is  various.  But,  as  climate  is  fre- 
quently different  in  the  fame  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  fome  i^'ea 
of  the  dilterencc  between  the  climate  on  the.: 
itpper  parts  of  the  Ohio,  Pennfylvania,  and 
Maryland,  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  of 
Cumberland  and  Nojth  Carolina,  which  He 
in  nearly  the  fame  parallels  one  with  another. 

If 
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k  .  It  is  well  known  thsrt  the  climate  upcn  the* 
rAtlantic  coafl  of  America  is  in  the  extreme  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  that  it  is  more  variable  than 
when  it  was  fir  ft  fettled  by  Europeans;  but 
the  winters  are  milder.  The  extremes  pro- 
ceed no  doubt  from  the  immenfe  continent, 
which  lies  to  the  north-weft,  and  v»'hich  is  in- 
terfperfed  with  frefn  water  lakes.  The  rari- 
fied  air  of  the  torrid  zone  rufhing  in  currents 
through  the  upper  regions  to  the  Ardic  circle, 
leaves  a  vacancy  for  the  cold  air,  which,  in 
fiipplying  its  place,  eaufesthofe  frequent  chills 
or  variations  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  and 
alternate  fi  oft,  rain,  and  mild  weather  in  win- 
ter, which  are  fo  common  in  the  middle  parts 
of  that  country.  The  £old  is  more  fteady  to 
the  north  of  Hudfon's  river  ;  but  the  power  of 
the  fun  to  the  fouth  of  41",  by  .counteracling 
the  influence  of  the  northern' winds,:  occali- 
or.s  rhofe  fudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold. 
Opening  the  country  has  greatly  tended  alrea- 
dy to  leften  the  cold,  by  confequence  of 
the  greater  power  of  the  fun  upon  the  earth  ; 
nnd'  a  general  cultivation,  by  producing  a 
warmer  armcfphere,  through  which  the  noith 
wind  pafTes,  muft  tend  to  n^oderare  the  cli- 
mate generally  upon  the  Atlantic  fea. 

The  gieateft  part  of  Pennfylvania  which  lies 
between  latitude  41"  and  39"  40'  fnouM,  from 
Its  fituatlon  upon  the  globe,  be  a  very  excel- 
lent climate;  and  no  doubt   in  time   it  will. 

At 
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At  prcfent  it  is  too  fabjed  to  extremes;  and 
by  the  too  frequent  and  violent  bracing,  and 
fud'Jea  relaxation  of  the  animal  fyftem,  the 
elafticity  of  the  nerves  is  injured,  and  thus  the 
marks  of  age  are  vifible  at  an  earlier  period  in 
fome  parts  of  Americatban  in  others. 

Farther  fouthv/ard  the  cold  is  lefs  ;  but  as 
the  heat  is  proportionally  greater,  the  ex- 
tremes are  much  the  fame  quite  to  South  Ca- 
rolina. As  you  approach  the  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  run  through  America  from  north 
to  fouth,  the  inhabitants  look  more  healthy, 
which  is  the  confequence  of  the  climate  being 
more  temperate  and  fleady. 

'  The  country  on  the  upperparts  cf  the  Ohio, 
and  between  Pittiburg  and  Lake  Erie,  is  con- 
fiderably  colder  than  Pennfylvania  and  Mary- 
land, which  no  doubt  is  occafioned.  in  a  great 
degree,  in  the  former,  from  its  proximity  td 
the  mountains ;  but  in  a  greater  degree,  in 
both,  from  the  country  around  them  being  a 
continual  forell. 

When  you  arrive  in  Kentucky  you  experi- 
ence a  greater  temperature  of  air  than  in  any 
country  I  have  ever  travelled  in,  Farcnheit's 
thermometer  feldom  falling  below  35  deg,  irt' 
winrer,  nor  rifing  above  80  in  fummer.  The' 
approach  of  the  feafons  is  gradual.  Thefum- 
mer  continues  moilJy  to  the  miuule  of  Octo- 
ber. The  autumn,  or  mild  \vc:ither,  gene- 
rally continues  until  Chiiltmas,  when  we  have 

fome 
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onie  cold  ani  frjil:  u.^^il  Febpjary  ;  wliett 
prijig  apfro:ich<^s,  nnd  by  tne  beginning';  of 
Vli^rch  fevrra]  ilirub?  and  tree??  bsLn'n  ro  ihoot 
l.-rth  their  buds  ;  b-  the  '-■iid(tle  of  the  monh, 
he  buck-f }  e,  or  horfe  ch^^fnu^  is  clad  \-a  its 
u  .'iiei's  livery;  imd  by  fhc  iiiiddli  of  April: 
h;  loliage  of  he  forePcs  'scriipletely  c:>:p  nd- 
;a  :  ^^•hich  is  afortniiihc  ear-ier  than  the  leaves 
ii     ilior  in  Vi.ginia  and  IVlarN  land.     Gumb?  r- 

inJ  IS  pr;  p  rtionatlv  move  teiuperate  than 
SI   rth- Carolina,  as  Kenracky   is  ro  Virginia. 

Tiie  rarefied  air  from  the  fnirhen  regions, 
IV  ft  be  more  confideraWe  from  tliat  trad  or 
\:.\ct  of  the  globe  cowrid  by  fait  water  than 
T_m  the  coimnits  covered  with  forefls  — 
S^^w,  as  almiiil  yfi  Ameiica  muv  be  confiurr- 
:;1  :  'i  one  foreif,  it  appeals  to  me  that  the  va- 
:aiicy  occafioned  by  rarcfication  in  foiuhern 
atitiidcs  nyjlt  be  j.ueater  in  the  regions  of  air, 
3oth  over  the  PaeinG  and  Atlantic  oceans,  than 
jjpon  t-h^  contintnt  ;  and  that  the  c"dd  air  froai 
:hc  pgLir  circie  riiiTi:sb  ^rh  to  tlie  S.E.  kS,W, 
md  c  uifcquentiy  the  middle  parts  of  our  con- 

iiienr  mult  be  iefs  fu'oj  ;cl  to  cold  and  varia- 
[ion,  by  being  more  out  of  the  courfe  of  the 
zgU  winds,  than  the  countries  either  upon 
:he  xAtlantic  or  Paciiic  fea-coafls. 

How  far  this  theory  niay  prove  fatisfadory, 
I  can  form  no  idea.  If  it  is  unpliilofophical,  I 
hope  y^u  will  treat  it  accordingly  ;  it  is  the 
only  way  that  I  can  acccur.t  for  the  very  great 

'  differ- 
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difference  between  the  climate  of  this  country, 
and  that  of  Virginia. 

■    Another  caufe  for  our  greater   temperature  i 
in  fu  nmer  is^  doubtlefs,  owing  to  our  lying  fo  I 
much    higher.     It    is  one  continual  but  gra-  | 
dual  rife  from  Richmond  for  200  miles  back.  ! 
There    are  feveral  rifings  and   fallings   after- 
wards, and   feveral    mountains  in  the  wil.ler- 
n-efs ;   but  I  have  alvv^ays  obferved  that  the  rife 
from    the   ealt  to  their  fummits,  was  greater 
than  the   defcent    weit,  to   their  Bafe,  which 
makes  the  elevation  of  Kentucky  confiderably 
above  that  of  Virginia.     Belides  Kentucky  has 
no  marflies  or  bogs,  which  are  very  confid era-! 
ble  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  ex- 
haled vapours  from  the.m  produce  deleterious, 
air  which  appears  hotter  than  i:  really  is. 

Mr.   Ji^iierfon's  table   of  averai^e    heat  and 
cold   f  .>r  the  different  months,  made  from  the 
obfervations   of  five  fucceilivc  years,   though 
it'furnifhed  him  with  a  data  to  eftimate   thco- 
re-tically  the  climate  of  Virginia,  can  afford! 
you  no  idea  of  its   temperature.     Perhaps   in 
fome  of  thole  years,  the  m.ercury  was  below  o  :j 
during  the  winter.   But  Vv^hen  he  has  ftatedthe  :i 
leaft  and  ,->reatCit  daily  heat  by  Farenheit's  ther- 
mometer  for   January  to  be  from   38;.''  to  44'' 
you  can  have  no  conception  that  there  can  be-j 
any  froft  in  Virginia.     I  do  not  mean  to  fiy  that 
it  is  common  for  the  mercury  fo  fall  bilov/    o  j 
in  that  country,  but  I  mean  to  be  underRood 

that 
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hat  fro/l  is  %'ery  freqbscnt  there,  and  thn.t  by 
aki  ig  the  average  of  the  greateil  lieat  and  the 
^  fiitifft  cold,  when  the  extremes  are  fo  great 
IS  th-'y  are  in  Virginia,  it  is  impoffible  for  a 
trangcr  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  its  cHmare. — 
vir.  JefFerfon  allows  that  the  extremes  are  vc- 
y  conliderable,  and  that  the  mercury  has 
)een  known  to  defcend  from  92  dcg,  to  47  in 
lurteen  hours. 

A  journey  to  the  Illinois  will  prevent  me 
rom  wriring  you  again  as  foon  as  I  could 
■/\'ih  ;  but  1  Ihali  ever  remain 

Yours,  6^c. 


G  LET 


1  ^2 


LETTER     Vir. 


-K.ENTUCKY. 


MY   DEAR  FRIEND, 


T  is  natural,  I  think,  that  you  Iho-uld  ex- 
peQ  by  this  time  fome  account  of  the  in- 
habl rants,  their  manner  of  living,  the  mode 
fettling  the  country,  the  routes,  di-fcance,  and 
mode  of  travelling  to  it,  with  fome  intbrma- 
tion  refpedting  religion  and  political  ft-nti. 
ments,  and  the  fecial  pleafures  of  the  people ; 
all  of  which,  I  am  alraid,  will  require  toe 
much  time  for  a  letter,  and  therefore  1  beg 
that  you  will  be  ccnrent  to  receive  the  inror- 
mation  in  the  defultory  manner  in  v\hich  1 
ihall  be  enabled  to  fend  it. 

In  fome  of  my  firfl  letters  I  gave  you  ar 
account  of  the  lirll  fettlement  of  this  country 
The  perturbed  ftate  of  that  perir^d,  and  iht 
favage  (late  of  the  country,  which  was  one  en- 
tire wildtrnefs,  made  the  (;bje(5l  of  the  lirf 
en.igrants  that  of  fecurity  and  fuftenance 
wh:ch  produced  the  fchenie  of  feveral  familie.' 
li\ing  together  in  what  were  calleo  Srati*,  ns 
Thefe  fliitions  were  a  kind  of  quadrangular,  o 

fome- 
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fometimes  oblong  forts,  formed  by  building 
log-houfes  connededly,  only  leaving  openings 
for  gate-ways  to  pafs  as  they  might  have  occa- 
fion.  They  were  gtneraliy  fixed  in  a  favour* 
able  fituiuion  for  water,  and  in  a  body  of  good 
land.  Frequently  the  head  of  fome  party  of 
:conne6i:ions  who  had  a  fetticment  and  pre- 
emption right,  feized  upon  thefe  opportunities 
lo  have  his  land  cleared,  which  was  ncceiTary 
for  the  fupport  of  the  flation  ;  for,  it  was  not 
only  prudent  to  keep  clofe  in  their  forts  at 
times,  but  it  was  alfo  neceifary  to  keep  their 
liories  and  cows  up,  otherwife  the  Indians 
would  carry  off  the  hoifes,  and  fnoot  and  de- 
ilroy  the  cattle. 

Under  fucri  circumft^nces,   the  firil  fettle- 

ment  of  Kentucky  WcS  farmed,    which  foon 

opened  a  confideiable  quantiry  of  land  in  the 

counry  of  Lii'Coln,    wh.ch   lies   in  the  upper 

■part  of  tne  itu-e,  and  contiguous  to  the  wilder- 

nefs,  which  ends  in  this  dehctable  region. 

'■'    As  the  c  'untry  gained  ilrength,- the  Nations 

'*began  t-  break  up  in  thar  pa  it  of  th^  country, 

fand  th' ir  iniiiibrants  t-'  fpread  themJtives,  and 

'  feuie   upon   their  refpeclive  eitat:s.     But  the 

.embuiraifnent   they   were  in  f ^r  mod:  of  the 

rcohvenleiices  of  hTe,   did  lioc  admit  of  their 

[buildin;^  any  orher  hc^uies  hut  of  logs  "^^Jd  of 

opening  fields  in  the  m  ft  expeditious  way  for 

plaiHing  the  Indian  crn,  tht  only  grain  which 

•was  cukivaied  ai  tha:  time. 

M  A  log. 
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A  log-hoLife  is  very  foon  ereded,  find  i^ 
confequence  of  the  friendly  difpoiition  \vhic| 
exifls  among  thofe  hofpitable  people,  c\ei4 
neighbour  Jew  to  the  affiftance  of  each  othil 
upon  occalions  of  emergencies.  Sometime^ 
they  were  built  of  round  logs  entirely,  covers' 
cd  with  rived  aili  fliingles,  and  the  interftice^ 
ftopped  with  day,  or  lime  and  fand,  to  kee| 
out  the  weather.  The  next  objecl  was  to  open 
the  land  for  cultivation.  There  is  very  little 
imder-wood  in  any  part  of -this  country  ^fo  thall 
by  cutting  up  .the  cane,  and  girdling  the  treeg^ 
you  are  fure  of  a  crop  of  corn.  The  fertility 
of  the  foil  amply  repays  the  labourer  for  his 
toil  5  for  if  the  large  trees  are  not  very  nume- 
rous, and^  large  proportion  of  .them  the  [a- 
gar  maple,  -  it  is  very  likely  from  this  imperf 
feet  cultivation,  that  the  ground  will  yield  from 
50  to  60  buftelof  corn  to  the  acre.  T^he  fe-: 
cond  crop  will  be  more  ample;  and  as  the 
lliade  is  removed  by  cutting  the  timber  away,' 
great  part  of  oiu*  land  will  produce  fi  om  feventy; 
to  one  hundred  bufliels  of  corn  iVom  an  acre*^ 
This  extraordinary  fertility  enables  the  farm- 
er who  has  but  a  fmall  capital  to  incr.cafe  his 
wealih  in  a  moll  rapid  manner  (i  mean  by 
wealth  the  co;.'nforts  of  life.)  .His  cattle  and 
hogs  will  find  fuificient  food  in  the  woods,  not 
only  for  them  to  fubiift  upon,,  but  to  fatten 
them.  His  horfes  want  no  provender  the- 
grcateft  part  of  the  year  except  cane  and  wild 

clover  ; 
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clover;  but  he  may  aiibrd  to  feed  them  with 
corn  the  [ccond  year.  Kis  garden,  with  Httle 
attention,  produces  him  all  the  culinary  roots 
and  vegetables  neceiTary  for  bistable  ;  and  the 
prohfic  increiife  of  his  hogs  and  poultry,  will 
furairn  him  the  fecond  year,  without  fearincr 
.^0  injure  his  (lock,  with  a  -plenty  of  animal 
food  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  his  aock  of 
pttle  nnd.llieep  will  prove  fuillcient  to  fupply 
'lim  with  bjth  beef  and  murtoii ;  nnd  he  may 

■ontinue  his-  pl'an  at  the  fame  time  of  iiicreaf- 

|n^  his  ftcck  of  thbfe  ufeful  anim.ak.     By  the 

fburth  year,  provided  he  rs  indudriotis,  he  may 

.lave  his  plantation  in  fu"-.cient  good  order  to' 

mild  abetter  houie,  which  he  can  do  eiiher  of 

b^nsj^  brick,  or  a  framed  wooden  building,  the 

fmr^ciple  articles  of  which  will  cofl  him  little 

i  nore  than  the  labour  of  nimfeif  and  domefLics  ; 

nd  he  m, ay  readily  barter  or  fell  fome  part  of 

he  fupcrfxuous  prodtiaions  of  his  farm,  which 

cwill  by  thi?time  afford,  and  procure  fuch 

I  hings  ns  he  may  (land  in  need  of  for  the  com- 

Metion    of  his   building.      Apples,   peaches, 

•ears,  &C.  kc.  he  ought  to  plant  when  he  Imds 

kii  or  eligible  fituation  to  place  them  h\,  as 
nt  will  not  hinder,  or  in  any  degree  divert, 
a  from  the  objeci:  of  his  aggrandizement. — 
hbave  taken  no  notice  of  the  game  he  might 
^ill,  as  it  is  more  a  lacrince  of  time  to  an  indui^ 

20US  man  than  any  real  advantage. 

Such  has  been  theprogrefsof  the  fettlement 
M  2  of 
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of  this  country,   from  dirty   ftatlons  or  fort$|; 
anr!  imi-ak    huts,  that  it  has  expanded  intofer- 
lile  fields,  blufhing  orchards,  pleafant  gardens, 
juxuviunt  fugiir  groves,  neat  and  commodious 
houfes,  rifing  villages,  and  trading  towns.  'I'en 
years  have  produced  a  difference  in  the  popu- 
lai  Oil  and  comforts  of  this  country,  which  to. 
be   pourtr.iyed  in  juft   colours  would  appear 
m.'  vcllous.     To  have  implicit  faith  or  belief; 
thr'    fuch  thmgs  have  happened,  it  is  firft  ne-,, 
cciluiy  to  be  (as  I  have  been)  a  fpc  dator  cf  fuch 
evrnus. 

Emigrations  to  this  country  were  moflly  from 
\h-  back  parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennfyl-; 
va:i(,    and  North   Carolina,    until  1784:   iaj 
wliich   year  many    ofRcers  who  had  ferved  ia' 
the  American  army  during  the  late  war  came 
out  with  their  families  ;  feveral  fiunilies  came 
alfo  from  England,  Philadelphia,  New  Jerfey, 
York,   and    the   New  England  ^States.     T 
country  foon  began  to  be  chequered  after  that 
sera   v/ith  genteel  men,    which   operated  bothi 
upon  the  minds  and  adions  of  the  back  woods, 
people,  who  conilituted  the  firft  emigrants,  A 
tafie  for  the  decorum  and  elegance  of  the  table 
was  foon  cultivated  ;  the  peafur-es  of  garden' 
iiig  wereconlidered  not  only  as  ufefulbut  amuf-; 
ihg.     Thefe  improvements  in  the  comforts  of 
living  and  manners,  awakened  a  fenfe  of  ambi-i 
tion  to  indru'fl  tlieir  youth  in  ufeful   and  ac- 
compiiflied  arts.     Social  pleafures  were  ri^gard- 

ed 
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ed  as  the  rriod  ineilimable  of  human  pcfTeiHons 
— the  genius  of  friendfljip  appeared  to  foUer 
the  emanations  of  virtue,  while  the  cordivil  re- 
gard, and  fincere  deiire  of  pleaiing  produced 
the  mofl:  harmonizing  efFecls.-  Sympathy  was 
regarded  as  the  eiTence  of  the  human  foul,  par- 
ticipating of  celeRial  matter,  and  as  a  fpark 
engendered  to  warm  our  benevolence  and  lead 
to  the  raptures  of  love  and  ruimal  felicity. 

With'  fuch  fcniiments  our  amufements  flow 
from  the  interchange  of  civilities,  and  a  reci- 
procal defire  of  pleaiing,  \  hat  famenefs  may 
not  cloy,  and  niake-us  dull,  we  vary  thefcene 
as  the  nature  of  circumftances  will  permit, — 
The  opening  fpring  brings  with  it  the  profpecl 
■of  cur  fummer's  labour,  and  the  brilliant  fun 
adively  warms  into  life  the  vegetable  world, 
v/hich  blooms  and  yields  a  profufion  of  aroma- 
tic odours.  A  creation  of  beauty  is  now  a 
feafl  of  joy,  and  to  look  for  amufements  be- 
yond this  genial  torrent  of  fvreets,  would  be  a 
[perverfion  of  nature,  and  a  friciilege  aguinil 
[neaven« 

■  The  feafon  of  fi^.gar  making"  occupies  the 
[women,  whofe  mornings  are  cheered  by  the 
modulated  huffjcnery  of  the  ino eking  bi rd^ 
the  tuneful  fong  of  the  thrulb,  and  the  gaudy 
^plumage  of  the  parronuct.— Feilive  mirtU 
crowns  the  evening. — -The  bufmcfs  of  the  day 
beiiig  over,  the  men  join  the  women  in  the  fu- 
fgar  groves  where  inchantiHent  fesms  to  dwell. 
^-      ■    '  Ml  ^       —The 
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.—The  lofty  trees  wave  their  fpreading  branch- 
es over  a  green  turf,  on  whofe  foft  down  the 
mlldnefs  of  the  evening  invites  the  neighbour- 
ing youth  to  fportjve  play  ;  while  our  rural 
Neftors,  with  calculating  minds,  com  template 
the  boyifh  gambols  of  a  growing  progeny, 
they  recount  the  exploits  of  their  early  age, 
and  in  their  enthufiafm  forget  there  are  fuch 
things  as  decrepitude  and  mifery.  Perhaps  a 
convivial  fong  or  a  pleafnnt  narration  clofes. 
the  fcene. 

Rational  pleafures  meliorate  the  foul;  and  It 
is  by  famiharizing  man  with  uncontaminated 
felicity,  that  fordid  avarice  and  vicious  habits 
are  to  be  deftroyed. 

Gardening  and  fifhlng  conftitute  fome  part 
of  the  amufements  of  both  fexes.  Flowers 
and  their  genera  form  one  of  the  ftudies  of  oui 
ladif  s, ;  and  the  embellifhment  of  their  houfes 
with  thofe  which  are  known,  to  be  falutary, 
conftitute  a  part  of  their  employment.— Do- 
meilic  cares  and  muiic  fill  up  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  f3cial  vifits  without  ceremony  or 
form,  leave  them  without  ennui  or  difguit. — 
Our  young  men  are  too  gallant  to  permit  ih.c 
■  women  to  have  feparate  amufements,  and  thus 
it  is  that  we  find  thatfuavity  andpoiitenefs  oi 
manners  univerfal,  v;hich  can  only  be  effected 
by  feminine  polifb- 

The  autumn  and  winter  produces  not  le6 
phafure.      Evening  viuts   moAly  end   with' 

dancing 
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dancing  by  the  young  people,  while  the  more 
aged  indulge  their  hilarity,  or  dlfTeminate  in- 
formation in  the  difquilition  of  poUtics  or  fome 
ufeful  art  or  fcience. 

Such  are  the  amufemcnts  of  this  country, 
which  have  for  their  bafis  hofpicality,  and  ail 
the  variety  of  good  things  which  a  luxuriant 
foil  is  capable  of  producing,  without  the  alloy 
of  that  diftrefsor  niifery  which  is  produced 
from  penury  or  want.  Malt  liquor,  and  fpi- 
rits  difiilled  from  corn  and  the  juice  of  the  fu- 
;gar  tree  mixed  with  water,  conllitute  the  or- 
'dinary  beverage  of  the  country.  Wi^ie  is  too 
idear  to  be  drank  prodigally  ;  but  that  is  a  for- 
tunate circuniftcince,  as  it  will  be  an  additional 
Ipurto  us  to  cultivate  the  vine. 
i  The  routes  from  the  diilerenr  Atlantic 
[States  to  this  country  are  various,  .as  may  be 
Ifuppofed.  From  the  northern  States  it  is 
ithroQgh  the  upper  parrs  of  Pennfjlvania  to 
Pittiburg,  and  then  down  the  river  Ohio.-— 
The  diilance  from  Philadelphia  to  Piufburg 
is  nearly  three  hundred  milts.  From  Lancaf- 
■ter  about  two  hundred  and  thirty.  Tlir  route 
.through  Redlfone  and  by  Pittfourg,  both 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  the  mod  eli- 
gible, provided  you  have  much  baggage;  ex- 
cept you  go  from  the  fouthern  and  back  coun- 
ties of  Virginia;  tlien  your  bed  and  moil  ex- 
[peditious  way  is  through  the  wilderneis, — 
From  Baltimore,  paiTmg  Old  Tov/n  upon  the 

Potow- 
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Potowmac,  and  bj  Cumberland  Fort,  Erad- 
dock's  road,  to  Redftone  Old  Fort  on  the  Mo- 
nongahala,  la  about  two  hundred  and  fort^ 
miles  ;  and  from  Ak^xandria  to  the  fame.placej 
by  Wincheiter  Old  Town,  and  then  the  fame 
route  acrofs  the  mountain,  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  .miles.  -  This  laft  mud  be  the 
m'^fl  eligible  for  all  Europeans  who  maywilh 
to  travel  to  this  country,  as  the  diflance  bj 
land  is  fnorter,  the  roads  better,  ;ind  the  zca 
commodations  good;  /.  ^.  they  are  very  good 
to  Old  Town,  vvhichisone  hundred  and  foxA 
ty  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  tc 
Redflcne  comfortable,  and  pier  tifuliy  fuppir- 
ed  with  proviiions.of  all  forts :  the  road  ovei 
the  mountain  is  rather  rough,  but  no  where  in 
the  leaft  difficult  •  o  pafs. 

Travellers  or  emigrants  take  different  me-; 
thods  of  tranfpoJtiirg  their  baggage,  goods,  ot 
furniture  from  the  places  they  may  be  at  to  th<i 
Ohio  according  to  ci'  camdanGc-s,  or  their  ob-^ 
ie£l  in  coming  to  the  country.  Ft,  inflance,  ij: 
a  man  is  travelling  only  for  curiofity,  or  has  nt 
family  or  goods  to  remove,  his  bcft  way  v/gu1(j 
be  to  purchafe  horfes,  and- take  his  route 
through  the  ¥7ilderneis  ;  but  provided  he  ha* 
a  family,  or  goods  of  any  f^)rr  to  remove,  hii; 
bed  way,  then,  would  be  to  purchafe  a  VN\ag-; 
gon  and  team  of  horfts  to  carry  his  pcopertj 
to  Redflone  Old  Fort,  or-  to  PirrlLurg,  aC< 
cording  as  he  may  come  uom  the  northe)^ 

or 
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fmtbern    Stages.       A   good    wnggon    will 

i[   at  Piiiladclphia    ahcut   lol.   (I  fhuU  rec- 

;Gn   evtry   thing   in  iler'iing  m'jney   for  your 

,  e.iter  crnvv'^ni -n-:  e)   and     the    horfes    ai^out 

2i.    each;    they  v-ouLl  coR  ioniething    more 

,t    BjiLiiP.fre    rino    Alexandria.       The  v^ag- 

on   maybe    c^n-ered 'with    canvas,    find  if  it 

s   tiie   choice  of  the    people,   tht-y  may   fiecp 

0  it  lit  nights  wirh  the  gicaiell  utfeiy.      Eut  if 

h.y  ihould  diilike  that,  there  are  inns  c:f  ac- 

oirimodation    the  whole  didance  on  the  dif- 

erent  roads,      l^o  allow  the  horfes  a  plenty  of 

i:;v  and  corn  wauld  coft  about  is,  per  diem^ 

uch  horfe;   fuppoiing  you  purchafe   your  fo- 

age  in  the  moft-csconiaiiLal  manner,  /.  e.  of 

he  farmers,   as  you  pafs  along,  from   time  to 

line  as  you  nifiy  want  it,  and  carry  it  in  your 

vaggon  ;   and  net  of  inn-keepers,  who  mull 

ive  then*  profits.     The  provifions  for  the  fa- 

irily  I  would  purchafe  In   the   fame  manner; 

ind  by  having  two  or  three  camp  kettles,  and 

topping  every  evening  when  the  weather  is 

Ine   upon  the  brink  of  fonie  rivulet,  and  by 

nndhnga  fire  they  may  foon  dfefs  their  food. 

rhere   is   no   imp(5diment    to    thefe  kind    of 

kings,  it  is  common  and  may  be  done  with 

be  greareil  fccurlty  ;  and  I  would  recon:mend 

ill  perfons  who  wiik  to  avoid  expenceas  much 

is    poUible   to   adopt    this  plan.      True,  the 

:harges  at  inns  on  thofe  roads  are  remarkably. 

•eafonable,  but  I  have  mentioned  thofe  parti- 

:ulars  as  there  are  many  unfortunate  people  in 

the 
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t!i€  world,  to  whom  the  fa^-ing  of  every  /liil- 
ling  is  an  objccl,  and  as  this  manner  ojF  jour- 
neying is  fo  far  from  being  difigreeablc,  that 
in  a  line  feafon  it  is  extremely  pleafant. 

Proviiicns  in  thofe  countries  are  very  cheap, 
beef,  miittcn,  and  pork,  are  fome thing  left 
than  2d.  per  ]b.  ;  dunghill  fowls  are  from  4d. 
to  6d.  each;  duck,  8d  ;  gecfe  and  turkeys,  is. 
3d.  ;  butter,  §d.  ;  cheefe,  1  v/ill  lliy  ^  nothing 
about,  as  theie  is  very  little  good  until"  you  ar^l 
rjv^  in  Kentucky.  Fiour  is  about  32  s.  6dJ 
per  Gwt. 

The  bed  way  is  to  carry  their  tea  and  cof- 
fee from  the  place  they  may  fet  out  at;  good 
gi*een  tea  will  be  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s'  per  lb.  ; 
fouchong  from  3s.  to  5s., ;  coffee  v/ill  coft 
from  IS.  3d.',  to  IS.  6d.  per  lb. ;  loaf  fugar  from 
'/'<i,  to  io;,d.  But  I  woulcKnot  recommend 
their  carrying  much  fugar,  for  as  the  back 
country  is  approached,  the  maple  fugar  is  iui 
abundance,  and  may  be -bought  from  4d.  to- 
6d.  per  lb.  Such  are  the  expences'to  be  in- 
curred travelling  to  this  country  by  Redftone 
a.nd  Pittfouro;, 

The  diilance  which  one  of  thofe  waggons 
may  travel  one  diy  with  another  is  little  fhoit 
of  twenty  miles.  So  that  it  will  bea  joiirney 
from  Alexandria  to  Redftone  Old  Fort  of  ele- 
ven or  tv/eive  days,  from  Baltimore  a  cay  or 
two  longer,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittf- 
burg  1  iliould  fuppofe  it  would  require  nearly 

twenty 
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rwenty  days ;  as  the  roads  are  not  fo  good  a$ 
|Toin  the  two  former  places. 
1  From  thefe  pnces  the  expence  of  removino- 
•  family,  from  eitbcr  of  the  Tea  ports  I  have 
mentioned  to  the  Ohio,  may  be  computed  with 
olerable  exaditude. 

I  The  bed  time  for  ferting  out  for  this  coun- 
^Ty  from  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  is  the  lat- 
er end  of  either  September  or  April.  The 
uuimn  is  the  mort  eligible  of  the  two  ;  as  it 
s  moft  likdy  that  the  roads  acrofs  the  moun- 
ain  will  be  drier,  and  proviiions  and  forage 
re  ihen  both  more  plentiful  and  cheap  than 
.n  the  fpring. 

If  this  mode   iliould  not  fuit  tbe  convf^ni- 
.  nee  of  the. party,  by  reafon  of  their  not  want- 
ing a  waggon  or  horfes  when  they   arrive  in 
':iis    countryj    they    may     have   their   goods 
rought  out  to  Redftone  Old  Fort  from  Alex- 
ndiiafor  15s,  per  cwt.  and  in  like  proportion 
;om  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.     ^ 
At  Redftone  Old  Fort,  or  PiitilDurg,  they 
JT  either  buy  a  boat,    which  will  coll  theui 
bout  53.  per   ton,  or   freight   their  goods  to 
^.ntucky  fcr  about  ]s.  per  cwt.      Tliere  is  no 
•^gular  bu!inefs  ot  this  fort  ;  but  as  there  are 
K\ays   boats   coming  down  the  liver,   is.  per 
v,'r.  is  the  common  charge  for  freight.     But 
lore  frequently  when  there   is    boat  room   to 
3,  it  is    given   to    fuch  as  are  not  able  to 
..chafe  a  boat,  or  have  not  a  knowledge  of 

the 
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the  navigation.  However,  that  is  a  bufineff 
which  requires  no  fivill,  and  there  are  alvVayj 
numbers  of  people  coming  dov;n,  who  v/il 
readily  conduct  a  boat  for  the  fake  of  a  paf 
Tage.         •  '  ^^ 

The  diQance  from  Philadelphia  by  land  tc 
Kentucky  is  between  feven  and  eight  huncirec 
'miles  ;  from  Baltimore  nearly  feven  hundred 
nearly" fix  hundred  from  Alexandria  ;  and  up 
wards  of  five  hundred  from  Richmond.     Thi! 
roads  and  accommodations  are  tolerably  gooc; 
to  the    borders    of   the  Wildernefs ;  througl; 
which    it  is  hardly  poffible  for  a  carriage  t": 
pafs,  great  part   of  the  way  being  over  higl 
and  fteep  hills,  upon   the   banks  of  the  river, 
and   along  defiles,  which  in  fome  places  feeti 
to  threaten   you  at  every  dep  with   dangci 
This  is  the  only  route  the  people  coming  froc 
the  upper  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Caroli 
na  can  take  at  prefent  to  get  into  the  country 
the  gap   of  Cumberland   mountain  being  th 
only  place  it  can  be  pafled  without  the  greatc 
ditlicuky.     1  he  opening  the  Tcnafee  will  ai 
'ford  a  convenient    communication    with   tb 
'MiiTiffippi.     The  Wildernefs,  which  was  foi 
invrmeily  two  hundred    miles  through,  \vn\ 
out   a  fmgle  habitation,    is  reduced  from  tb 
feti'euKnt   of  Powel's  Valley,  to  nearly  on 
'half  :  f  that  diiiance  ;  and  it  is  to  be  expede 
tha;  in  a  few  years  more  that  rhe  remainderc 
?.he  diftiiLce  will  afford  fettlements  for  the  ac; 

commc 
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comir.ccatiDn  of  people  travelling  that  route; 
when  a  good  road  may  be  made  quite  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  canals  I  have  fpoken  of  which 
are  cutting  on  the  Fotowmac,  and  the  removal 
of  the  obllriKtions  in  Cheat  river,  will  render 
the  pafTage  from  Alexandria,  or  the  federal 
city  to  the  Ohio,  both  cheap  and  eafy. 

Up  ni  the  arrival  of  emigrants  in  the  coun- 
try  they  generally  tske  a  view  of  that  part 
which  it  is  their  objecl  to  fettJe  in,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  circumftances,  or  calling,  fix  up- 
on fuch  a  liiuation  as  may  appear  eligible  for 
their  bufinefs.  But  as  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  emigrants  who  come  to  this  cc/untry  are 
hulhandmen  1  fhall  only  take  noiice  of  their 
manner  of  proceeding  and  fettling  a  farm. 
Land  is  to  be  purchafcd  in  every  part  cf  the 
country  :  the  prices  arc  various  according  ti) 
the  improvements  there  may  be  upcn  it, 
its  quality,  and  local  lituation  ;  the  general 
price  of  land  with  fome  impro\^ements  is  Irom 
12$.  to  15s.  per  acre.  Planrations  v/ith  orch- 
ards and  other  improvements^  may  be  purcha- 
sed from  il.  to  il.  5s.  per  acre;  good  land 
^without  improvemen:s  may  be  piirch  ifed  trora 
IS.  to  8s.  per  ditto,  which  price  will  be  accord- 
ing to  its  rate  or  quality  and  firuation. 
I  Remember,  I  take  notice  only  of  tlie  fettled 
country,  as  1  apprehend  no  European  would 
be  hardy  enough  to  form  a  fettlement  in  a 
wildernefs,  v/hich  v'ill  be  left  for  the  Ameri- 
N  cans. 
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cans,  who,  no  doubt,  fiom  habit^  are  beft 
qualified  for  that  fott  of  bufmcfs.  Indeed 
there  is  a  number  of  people  who  have  fo  long 
been  in  the  cuftom  of  removing,  farther  and 
farther  back  as  the  country  becomes  fettled, 
for  the  fake  of  hunting,  and  what  they  call 
range  for  their  cattle,  wliich  is  that  of  their 
feeding  upon  the  natural  grafs,  that  they  feem 
unqualified  for  any  otlier  kind  of  life.  This 
-is  favourable  to  the  fettling  a  wild  and  infant 
country  ;  and  no  doubt  this  difpofition  v.ill 
lad  (with  fonie)  as  long  as  ti"iere  is  left  a  wiK. 
dernefs  in  America.  It  is  however  certain; 
this  is  advantageous  to  fociety  which  w^ill  he 
betrered,  and  not  injured  by  thefe  peculiar 
habits,  fo  long  as  they  have  new  countries  to 
people  :  for,  this  adventurous  fpirit  tends  to, 
accelerate  the  propagation  of  domeftic  animak 
of  every  fort. 

Ferfons  of  moderate  fortune,  upon  tak'ng 
poffefTion  of  the  land  they  intend  to  form  into 
a  plantation,  procure  fuch  flock  as  their  cir- 
cumflanccs  and  the  extent  of  their  objtdl  will 
sidmit  of.  Let  us  fuppofe  an  induilrious  man 
already  provided  with  the  iiectllary  tools  for 
his  agricultural  employment,  and  a  little  mo- 
iiev  to  buy  flock.  In  fuch  a  fituation  (aftei 
building  his  houfe  in  the  manner  1  have  men- 
lioaed,  which  will  coil  him  little  more  than 
his  labour")  he  fliould  procure  fomc  dunghilii 
fjv.Ib,  a  cjvv  »;nd  a  breeding  fovv.     The  fowls 

wUli 
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will  produce  eggs  for  his  fanrily,  ihe  coxr 
milk  and  butter,  ii"  (he  i?  well  taken  care  of ; 
and  the  iow  vjill  produce  two,  n  not 
three,  litters  of  pigs  within  the  year.  Thefa 
animals  are  very  prolific  in  this  climate  and 
;f.;il  ;  and  it  is  not  a  fanguine  calcularion  to 
fuppo^e  tlie  fjw  wid  have  eight  or  ten  pigs  at 
each  litter;  by  which  nreans  the  faaiily  vvdil 
have  pork  fuiricient  for  the  next  year  ;  and- 
^■he  year  after  thev  may  hr.rter  bacon  for  beec 
and  mutton,  which  I  will  onclude  tlieir  cir- 
cumflances  have  not  perniiued  them,  as  ye% 
to  purchafe."  Mis^  iabour  v^ill  liave  provided 
hi :n  with  corn. before  this  liniey  and  in  thee:\- 
teniion  of  his  planrati  m^  and  the  increafc  of 
his  GOV/  and  hogs  his  diftiouities  will  be  over, 
and  a  few  years  of  induPtry  and  perf.vcrance 
will  make  him  a  man  of  prop-rry.  The  ir- 
creaiing  ratio  ot  ilock  is  p.oddgiDus,  wdiere 
proviilon  for  them  cods  fo  little  as  it  does  here, 
and  Vvdiere  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  fo  won- 
derfuL  His  fowls  will  cod  about  three-penci 
each,  his  breeding-fnv  about  fva  fhillings, 
and  his  cow,  if  a  very  good  one,  of  4  cwt. 
and  upwards,  will  cod  him  from  thirty  1:0  fort/ 
fhillings. 

i  have  hitherto  fippofed  this  indudrious; 
man  not  in  circa  nd^nccs  to  enable  him  to  ui'^a 
horfes  and  plou-h,  but  obliged  to  hoe  his 
corn  ;  the  on'y  diilijalty  of  wiiich  v/lll  be  the 
p'?pa;ing  the  groimd  f^- the  feed.  Accord- 
N  2  in  2 
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ing  to  this  imperfecl: cultivation  I  will  conclude 
th.ft  his  crop  of  corn  will  not  be  more  than  30 
bulh:is  to  the  acre.     Now  an  induilrious  rcaa 
making  a  fetrleinent  in  the  autumn  would  b^ 
able  to  opca  three  acres  of  land    (in  the  man-, 
ner  I  have  rtlated)  before  the  time   of  ph^nt* 
ing,  which  will  be  in  April    or  Miiv  ;   indeed,.., 
as  late  as  June  wi-l  anfuer  :  fo    that    lie  m<\y] 
take  advantage  of  this  favourable  circiitTj fiance, 
and,  by  phmting  at  ditFerent  periods,   he  ivill^ 
oe  better  enabled  to  cultivate  his  crop,  as  it 
will  not  all  require  his  attendance  at  the  fame 
time.     Allowing   half  an  acre  ibr  vegetables  | 
and  pulfe,  ?Md  the  yield  of  his  labour  will  be 
y^  bulhels  of  corn.     Admitiing  then  that  he 
has  a  wife  and  two  children,   1  will  allow  one 
half  of  this  corn  for  their  year's  fupport,  which, 
witli  the  animal  food  his  ilock  will  affard  him^ 
aJ^d  vegetables,  will  conlHtute  a  comfLrtable.. 
Ijving.     The  other  half  he  may  fell,  and  pur- 
chafe  thofe  artificial  necelTaries  his  family  m/ay 
want.     The  fecond  autumn  and  winter  he  ma/ 
open  two  acres  more,  and  put  the  other  three  . 
into  better  condition  ;  oneof  v/hich  lliould  be- 
Ibwn  with  fiax  or  hemp-feed,  in  order  to  give 
employment  to  his  ulfe,  and  to  provrde  lincH' 
for  domedic  nfcs.     His  crop  of  com,  the  fe- 
cond year,  v;ith  the  extended  and  improved 
cultivation,  will  not  be  fliort  of   125  bulbels. 
The  furplus  qu  mtity  of  this  year's  crop  will  go 
a  great   vvay   t^Vvards  purchallrg  a  horfe   and 
,  .      .  F^oiuh; 
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t>lougb;  nncl  as  the  third  crop  will  be  more 
ample,  he  will  then  find  himfelf  conifortable 
and  independent.  I  b.ave  all  along  fuppofed 
this  farmer  to  hive  made  prompt  payment  for 
every  thing  which  he  has  wanted,  which  is 
feldom  aflced  from  an  induftrious  man  who  is 
^anxious  to  provide  for  his  family.  Such  a  mail 
^.ay  not  only  have  credit  for  horfes  and  cat- 
tle, but  even  for  the  Lmd  ;  and,  in  a  very  lit- 
tle time,  v/ith  induflry,  he  may  pay  the  wdiole 
off.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  taxes  which 
he  will  have  to  pay,  as  it  is  moli  likely  they 
would  not,  altogether,  amount  to  five  {hil- 
lings. 

-  Provifions  of  every  fort  are  both  plenty  and 
cheap  in  this  country.  Flour  is  from  6s.  to  9s. 
•per  c\\  t.  according  to  its  quality.  Indian  corn 
is  from  gd.  to  is.  per  bufhel.  Ecei  is  from 
id.  1-2  to  2d.  per  lb.  Veal,  2d.  1-2  per  dit- 
to. Mutton,  3d.  ditto;  which  high  price  is 
•owing  to  the  general  deiire  the  farmers  have 
to  increafe  their  flocks.  Pork  is  from  sd.  to 
2d.  1-2  per  lb.  Bacon  hams,  frOm  4d.  to  ^d, 
1-2.  Salt  beef,  2d.  Hung  or  dried  beef,  3d. 
Neat's  tongues,  6d.  each.  Buffalo  ditto,  which 
are  a  mod  delicious  morfel,  gd.  Dunghill 
fowls,  ducks,  Mufcovy  ditto,  geefe,  turkeys, 
Guinea  fowls,  and  pigeons,  are  proportionally 
cheap.  Butter  is  from  2d.  1-2  to  3d.  1-2  per 
lb,     Cheefe  from  s^d.  to  3d.  per  ditto. 

N3  We 
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We  have  a  vai  iety  of  fiin  in.:  out  rivers :  thasj 
moit  efteemed  of  which  are  the  perch,  trour^'j 
buffalo  fift,  and  foft  turtle.     The  perch  is  irii^ 
iize  from.  5.  to  r^-lb.  is  firm  and  fat  ia  its  fea-fj 
fon,  which  is  from  Febriiary  until  July,   ^nd  is^ 
equal  to  any  fait  water  fiih  I  ever  taifed,,    Theii 
trout  is  caught  from  8  to  3olb.  weight.      This 
filli  is  too  univerfally  krxown   and  admired  to*, 
require  any  account  of  its  excellence,  particu-J 
larly  as  the  trout  in  England  is  faid  to  be  the 
exadt  miniature  of  our?.     The  buffalo  fi(li  is  in 
fize  from  4  to  8Ib.  is  a  very  fine  filh,  but  in- 
-ferior  to  the  two  former.      But   the  foft  turtle 
is,  perhaps,     the    mod    delicious   fifli    in  the 
world,,  and'  amply  conipenfates   for  our  hav-. 
ing  no    other   teftaceous   fiih.     This  turtle  i$ 
gelatinous,  except  a.fmail  fliell  upcn  its  back, 
about  the  bignefs  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  weight  is  from  6  to  lolb*. 

Mod    people   make   their  own  fugar ;  but: 
when  it  is  fold,  the  price  is  from  3d.  to  4d.  i-zd 
per  lb.  accordiug  to  its   finenefs.     The  bufi-.^ 
nefs.  of  fugar   refining   is    only  commencing^ 
which  makes  it  impoilible  to  fay  exadly  what;] 
will  be  the  general  price  of  loaf  or  refined  fu- 
gar ;   but  I. conclude  it  will  be  proportionally 
low  with   raw    fugar,  as   the   bufinefs  can  be- 
carried  on  in  this  country  at  lefs  expence  thari^ 
in  Philadelphia  and  York,  where-  the  price  ofi 
the  neceflluies  of  life  is  fo  much  higlur.     Tea,, 
cqffee,  chocolate,   and.fpices,  are  fomethingv 
'^  higher^ 


LgKer  here  th:in  in  Phlladelpma.   Good  greerr 

.ea  is  frora  5  ro  8s.  per.  lb.     Imperial  or  gun- 

>owder,    los.   6J.  Fearl   and   fouchcflg    from 

w  to  163.    Good  foiichong  from  4s.  6d.  to  7s, 

)er  ditto..    Bohea,.  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  Coifecj 

!?rom  IS.  gd.  to  ^s.     Chocolate,    from    is.   6d. 

\;o  IS.  8d.  Spices  are  moftLy  2-  percent,  high- 

l;^r.  than  they  are  at  Phikdelphia  or  Baliimore. 

\i    1  have  entered  into  feveral  minutice,  in  or- 

per  that  you  may  have  a  more  clear  idea  of  the 

peopJe  and  fituation  of  this  country.     I.have  not 

fliimed  fo  much  at  being  agreeable,  as   to  con^ 

'fi^ey  infu^mation.. 

l:  in  a  country  in  the  zenith  of  the  perfeclion 
^Dfart?^  and  one  jud  removing  the  fliade  of 
favage  wildnels,  the  contrail  appears,  I  kno\^% 
[^rrater  to  an  European  than  it  really  is.  We 
have  more  of  iimpiicity5.,and  you  more  of  art. 
Ws  have  more  of  nature,  and  you  mors  of  the 
■.virld.  Nature  formed  cur  features  and  intel- 
lects very  much  alike;  but  while  you  have 
m^^tamxorphofed  the  one,  and  contaminated  the 
iother,  we  preferve  the  natural  fymbols  of  both. 
You  have  more  b\  pocrify ;  we  are  fmccre. 
You  are  more  cunning  and  adroit,  which  your 
laws  and  habits  have  renderei  part  of  your 
natures.  We  nre  not  fo  llupid  as  not  to  fee 
through  the  ve^i;  but  when  an  European  does 
us  thehonour  to  vifit  us,  wehave  both  too  much 
hofpitality  and  fuavity  of  manners  to  inform 
them  they  have  neither  fentimenrs  nor  religion. 
A.fevv  years   refidence  with  us  teaches  them 

that 
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tkat  important  truth,  and  felf-convidicn  is  al-, 
ways  the  mod  lading. 

However,  a  delineation  of  the  laws,-  anc 
fabdance  of  the  opinions,  which  our  new  cod* 
will  contain,  will  give  you  a  belter  conceptior 
of  our  moral  and  political  fentiments,  anc 
their  probable  duration  ;  and  with  hopes  tha 
an  early  opoortunity  will  prefent  itfelf  to  for- 
ward my  letter  upon  that  fubjecl,  I  (hall  tab 
my  leave  of  you  for  the  prefent,  my  dear  friend 
with  wifning  you  every  poinble  felicity.  Fare 
well. 

I  am,  . 

With  the  utmofl  regard  andedeemj 

Your'si  &-£, 


L:E'T 
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LETT  E  R       VIII. 


IvENTUCKY. 

UY  DEAR  rRi:::i;D, 

^UR  laws  raid  government  have  for  their 
baiis  the  natural  an^  imprefcriptlble  rights 
fman.  Liberty,  fecuricy  of  perfon  and  pro- 
ertv,  reiiilance  again (1:  opprelTion,  doing 
h.-icver  does  not  nijiire  another,  a  right  to 
::;':iir,  either  pe;r.)nUiy  or  by  ciir  reprefen- 
itivcs  in  the  formation  of  laws,  and  an  equil 
hance  of  arriving  to  plpxes  of  honour,  re- 
ad,  or  eiTiploynient,  accurding  to  our  vir- 
les  or  talenis,  conlliiute  thofe  rights.  Thcfe 
re  the  principles  of  our  conftituiion ;  ^nd 
\'vs  grafted  upon  thefe  limple  but  fubllantial 
:'  vcip!es,  and  afyihm  of  legal  jurifpvudence 
.nized,  and  acting  accordingly,  furm  the 
lir.iice  of  cur  government..  Whenever  ths 
ovcrnrnent  Averves  materially  from  thefc  fun- 
arjental  principles,  tl^e  compadc  is  diirolvcd, 
:\i  things  revert  to  a  co-equal  Hate.  Thus, 
•r  tiiis  plain  delinition  of  the  nature  of  laws 
:i :  governrneut,  every  c.ipacity,  and  every. 
V. dividual  of  the  community,  can  judge  with 

precihoii 
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prccifion  of  the  purity  of  legifiation  ;  which 
produces  the  moil  entire  conviclion  in  the 
minds  of  ail  men,  of  the  necefiity  there  is  of 
acting  in  every  inftance  according  to  the  code 
of  reafon  and  truth.  Every  man  is  equally 
concerned  in  the  v.^elfare  and  profperiry  of  his 
country  ;  hi?  own  felicity  can  only  be  cc-cx- 
illent  with  it ;  and  to  fufter  his  ambition  to 
run  counter  to  the  general  weal  would  be  mad-] 
ncfb'  in  an  enlightened  commonwealth,  as  itj 
could  only  tend  to  produce  his  own  eternal  difi 
grace  or  ruin,  v^^here  the  genius  of  freedom  is. 
eiuhroned  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen. 

Europe  has  long  been  cnllaved  by  forms  and' 
authorities  ;  and,  while  its  multifarious  laws 
aud  cuiloms  have  ferved  ordy  to  perplex  pro- 
feflional  men,  ihe  fopliiilry  employed  in  cx^ 
p3unding  them  has  completely  bewildered  the 
i  magi  nations  of  its  citizens,  and  produced  an 
obfcarity  of  ideas  upon  the  fubjcd  of  jurirpru-4 
dence  and  government,  which  is  truly  deplo- 
rable. There  is  an  old  adage  which  fays, 
*  That  too  much  learning  mrdces  a  man  a  fool/ 
The  pande-Tis,  and  civil  law,  added  to  the 
barbarous  codes  of  the  anceRors  of  men  in 
your  liemifphere,  have  tended  not  a  little  to 
cmbarrafs  the  minds  of  men;  for  after  a  life 
devoted  to  the  frudy  and  invefligarion  of  ah- 
furditv,  the  miferable  ftudent  has  generally 
found  one  foot  in  the  grave  before  he  has  been 

abk 
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■ble  to  d'fcover  the  impciTibiiity  of  obtaining 
he  objedl  of  his  purfuir. 

Religion,  or  what  you  call  an  eitabHilimcnt, 
las  had  its  fliare  in  rivetting  the  fetters  of  ig- 
lorance.  The  clucidition  of  truth  has  been 
etarded  by  the  tyranny  ot  the  cluirch  ;  for 
xIuIq prie/is  have  been  the  pedagogues  of  jeli- 
^io?:,  morals^  fentiwents  and  politics,  their  in- 
ei  Ciled  views  have  been  the  caufe  of  their 
la' re  ring  that  govern  aient,  w^hofe  intereil  it 
A'as  to  keep  the  people  ignorant,  as  it  fecuied 
0  them  the  undillurbed  divinon  of  the  fpoils 
^F  the  indudry  of  the  great  bulk  of  your  ci- 
iivrns,  while  they  were  offering  an  indignity 
t^  grofs  to  the  Deity  as  their  f;.  fLein  was  unna- 
ural  and  unjuft.  ¥v^hat  can  be  a  greater  fu- 
^ererogati'>n,  than  pi-eluming  to  arraiizn  or 
L;oge  of  the  fentiments  of  men,  the  propriety 
jf  which  are  to  be  determined  before  a  tribu- 
\?A  in  heaven  ?  It  is  an  infiilt  too  grofs  to  me- 
it  a  comment.  It  has  been  fubverfive  of  all 
^ood  morals,  by  affording  a  veil  to  cover  the 
:iypocrify  of  the  mod  defigning  knaves. 

lou  mud  cxcufe  this  digreffrn;  I  have 
;nade  it  for  a  rdbjf^d:  of  lefleclion  for  you,  that 
vouT  mind  mav  be  prepared  to  judge  imparti- 
iliy  of  a  fyflem  fo  very  hmple,  as  tha:  upon 
^'hich  the  fabric  of  our  government  ad:s.  It 
i\  as  firil  neceffary  to  flievv  the  caufe  which  has 
jtroduced  thac  mvilery  .which  you  rLVcrence 
vvifdom,  but  which  is  abiuluielv  founded  in 

per- 
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perpk-xlry    of  opinion  e:ncl 

give  }'  u  a  clu>;"  to  refieCLicns  wbich  would  de- 

velope  its  fallacy. 

Every  man  vAio  is  taxed  or  ra^ed,  has  a  vote 
in  the  appoiiitment  of  the  reprtfei-tatives  ui 
I  lie  State  ;  which  conllft  of  two  lioiifes,  i.  e/ 
tlie  ho'jie  of  delegates  and  the  fenate,  whc 
chufe  a  Prefident,  or  Governor,  for  one  ytar^; 
U'hich  Governor  chufes  his  o\^n  council  tc 
advife  with  him  in  ail  public  matters,  it  h 
not  immediately  neceilary  that  the  legifiati>i^ 
fliould  approve  of  his  appointments ;  but  t* 
prevent  the  poilibility  of  the  exercife  of  proJ 
digalify  and  contumely,  they  have  rcferved  tc 
tliemfelves  the  privilege  of  objeding  to  fucli 
characters  for  his  advifers  who  have  not  the 
public  approbation  ;  which  has  the  good  ef-i 
fed:  of  producing  harmony  between  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people — of  obliging  nier 
who  afpire  to  the  honours  of  their  country  tc 
refpe6l  the  public  opinion  ;  and  it  preventJ 
the  prollirution  of  principle,  by  interdiding 
the  pernicious  ccnfequences  of  favouriiihn ; 
while  no  ill  can  flow  from  this  negative,  as  it 
is  not  to  be  prefumed  that  the  coliecled  fenti- 
inents  of  a  whole  ft^te  can  ever  be  prejudice<i 
agr;inll:  an  individual ;  arid  it  is  impofilbie  fo* 
tlie  minds  of  the  legillaiure  to  be  warped  ^ 
gainlt  their  Prtfidenr,  without  fi!iiicie»>l 
grounds.  The  very  idea  is  a  foiecifm  in 
reafon. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jefferfon,  fpeaking  of  the  government 
of  Virgmiii,  compiciins,  that  the  fenate  by  its 
conditution  is  too  homogenous  with  the  hoiile 
of  delegates  (our  fenate  is  elecled  and  confli- 
tuted  in  the  fame  manner  us  the  fenate  of  Vir- 
ginia/, bccaufe  they  are  chofen  by  the  fame 
eiedors,  at  the  fame  time,  and  out  of  the  fame 
citizens ;  and  therefore  he  fays  the  choice  falls 
upon  the  fame  defcription  of  men.  It  Is  not 
exactly  thuSj though  ir  is  liable  to  be  fo.  The 
manner  of  nominating  the  reprefentativ(s  of 
every  country  fliould  be  as  general  as  poilible. 
Governmv'^nt  is  a  compact  entered  into  by  eve- 
ry community  fi-r  ilie  fs:ciirity  of  the  hrippinefs 
and  profperitv  of  the  State;  every  member  of 
which  is  one  of  xhc  aggregate  body  of  that 
State;  therefore  laws  ought  to  emanate  fiom 
the  fentimenrs  of  the  people. 

The  vvifdom.  of  having  two  houfes  of  repre- 
fentatlves  is,  that  they  may  be  a  mutual  check 
upon  each  othei-  ;  and  it  is  expeded  that  the 
experience  and  coile£led  wifdom  of  the  fenate, 
V'ho  are  a  lefs  avTtlvc  b.)dy  than  the  hoiife  of 
delegates,  will  more  maturely  v/eigh  tlie  pro- 
bable confequences  of  any  ad,  and  prevent, 
by  their  fufpcnfion,  any  pernicious  effeds  which 
might  refuk  Irorn  irs  jfaifing  into  a  lav/;  or, 
by  giving  time  to  the  houfe  of  airembly,  the/ 
may  correct  their  own  errors. 

If  the  fenate  has  not  always  been  chcfen  of 

.men  of  the  greatell  experience,  it  has  no  doubt 

O  ori- 
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originated  from  the  ignorance  of  its   political 
inftitution  ;  but  that  is   no  argument  ag-ainil 
the  policy  of  the  fvilem.     It  requires  time  for 
.every  government  to  acquii€  its  proper  tone, 
and  the    people   mull:   become  familiar  wii^h 
'that    tone,    before    they   can  make  a  propqtj 
ufe  of  the  inilrumicnt.     At  any  rate,  Mr.  Jef-| 
ferfon's  opinion  appears  to  me  premature  ;  fori 
if  it  is    necelTary    to    have  two   houfes    of  r£- 
prefentatives,  clearly  they  ought  to  be  eledcd 
by  the  people.     As  to  their  beicg  eieded  at 
the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  defcription 
of  men,  this  can  Cigrafy  very  little,  as  it  adds 
to  the  number  of  reprefentatives,   and  confs-i 
qiiently  there  is  a  more  general  confenr  to  the 
legiilatian.       However,    our    fenate    vlil    be 
chofen  for  three  years,  and  the  houfe  cf  dele-; 
gates  v/ill  be  elected  annually ;  and  it  appears! 
to  me,  that  the  people  will  not  only  fooiT  disco- 
ver the  object  of  its  political  inllitution.   but 
Vvill   carry  it  into  efTed,     They    have  .  ry  to- 
difcover  the  wifdom  of  chufmg  men  of  expedi- 
ence for  the  fenate,  to  make  it  a  general  p  ac- 
tice  ;  and  it  mod   ceitamh-   is  better  to  1: a ve 
the  fydem  thus  open,   than  by  conlimng  the' 
d'jgibility  of  a  fc-nator  to  the  reflriction  ofaj 
parficular  age,  as  that   wouhi  not  only    \  c.  an 
incroachmcm  upon  thelib.  rties  of  the.ci-.izcnSjl 
but    it  would  frequently  deprive  us  of  the  ex- 
ercife  of  ufelul  and   fplendid   talents,  which 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  feat 

in 
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;i  the  fenate,  when  he  could  not  in  the 
loufe  of  delegates  by  conlequence  of  the 
Tieater  popularity  of  the  delegates  of  the  dif- 
:r-i'fc  or  coiintv  to  which  he  might  belong. 
^  The  Pa-fident  of  th;e  State  is  chofen  annu- 
ally, and  eligible  for  three  fucceillve  years  ;• 
after  which  he  muil  reTiain  out  of  oiScc  three 
Y^nrs  before  he  can  become  again  eligible. 
He  has  a  negaiive  voice  upon  all  ads,  in  con- 
[^iquence  of  which  every  ufiirparion  is  prevent 
set  irrixn  being  farreptitioui]/  pr.idtifed  upon 
ihv  people  by  the  two  h  r.us  c^f  alfainbly  ;  and 
ihiiB  a  check,  is  given  to  any  iuconfidei ate  flep 
Dt  inipstuoiltyof  the  iegifiatiire,  until  the  kni^ 
Df  the  people  can  be  made  known,  and  mea- 
fiires  taken  accordingly.  The  Prefidcnt  is 
bcddes^  the  guardian  of  the  police  oi  the  llate, 
buS  the  power  with  the  advice  of  hiri  Ciauicil, 
to  pardon  crirninah^,  and  by  prochunation  go- 
verns or  corrects  ih':.^  influence  of  all  ejcctana- 

ouch  is  the  organi7.nti-.n  of  our  legiflativa 
po\\er,  which  originated  from  a  convention  of 
the  people*  and  may  be  aitered,  improved,  or 
amended^  by  another  convention  of  th^  fame 
kind,  whenever  its  pradlce  proves  its  imper- 
fvtcion  or  deficleriCy.  Tims  it  is^  that  in  the 
progreilion  of  philofophy  and  pohtics,  as  well 
as  in  arts  and  the  ajipropriation  of  experimen- 
tal truths,  the  p^.rfecllon  of  government  is  to 
be  aiccrtaincd. 

O2  All 
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All  the  powers  of  government  revert  to  the 
people,  and  they  ought  to  revert  to  them. 
'J'he  judiciary  having  been  reierved  to  them 
thiouijh  tiie  medium  cf  juries.  H^e  legiila- 
tive  thev  intiufl  to  their  leprei'entatives  who 
arc  efiennallj  the  hune  ;  and  the  executive 
emanates  trom  thelegiOaiure,  fo  that  the  whole 
are  ultimately  rirfponfible  to  the  people.  The 
executive  to  the  repreientatives,  and  ihe  re-  i 
prel^iutatives  to  their  conftituents. 

Such  is  the  infiaence  of  education  and  habit 
that  iVIr  J.fFerfon,  w'»>  has  given  every  poUi- 
ble  proof  of  his  attachn^ent  to  liberty,  although 
educated  when  ariRocvatical  opinions  were 
common,  fays  this  is  ''  preciiely  the  definition 
of  defpotic  government,"  and  he  adds,  "  that 
it  can  prove  no  alleviation  that  the  powets  will 
hi  tx:ici[cd  by  a  pluraUty  of  hands  and  not 
by  a  tingle  one,"  and  then  he  triumphantly 
bcgS)  "  thofe  v;ho  doubt  it,  to  turn  their  eyes 
on  tije  Republic  of  Venice."  When  he  v/rote 
tliis  part  of  his  nues,  he  feems  to  have  been  of 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Biukc  (vvhofe  parade xical 
book  hjas  found  its  way  out  here),  when  he 
remarked  "  that  government  was  a  contri- 
vance of  human  wifd^m."  0:herwiie  I  am  at 
a  iois  to  conceive  how  ha  could  compare 
a  government  a  cling  upon  the  u  nab  ena- 
ble p  ivileges,  and  the  Hgh.t  cf  rerdlm,  to  a 
da:k  a.iducracy  which   has  rivctted  uron  the" 

minds' 
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.riiiJs  of  their  citizens  the  mofi:  diabolical  fu- 
pcrftitioii,  and  who  have  no  more  chance  of 
judging  of  the  polity  of  their  fenate,  than  they 
have  capacity  :  but  fpread  the  rays  of  philo- 
fophy  and  truth  among  the  Venetians,  and 
then,  if  their  tyrants  pradlife  the  fame  defpot- 
ifin  with  impunity,  I  will  allow  that  Mr.  Jef- 
feifon's  parallel  is  ju(l.  Yet  fuch  arguments 
would  deferve  nothing  but  contempt,  were 
not  their  author  refpedtable  for  his  cardinal  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  for  the  career  he  bore  in  the 
glorious  druggies  for  American  independence^, 
However  it  is  a  lamentable  conlideration  that 
men  of  talents  and  genius,  who  have  acquired 
celebrity  amon^^^  the  fi  lends  of  freedom,  fhould, 
by  vainly  circulating  their  crude  fentiments^ 
retard  the  progrefs  of  reafon. 

What  myftery  can  there  be  either  in  politics 
or  religion  ?  Laws  founded  upon  the  rights  of 
men,  and  executed  with  precifion,  of  which 
tvciy  capacity  i^  adequate  to  judge,  conltiture 
the  perfcdion  of  the  fcience  of  goverment.  Jr. 
is  the  creation  of  a  ('iltincfion  of  powders,  Vviih 
views  to  intereil,  w^hich  infallibly  leads  to  the 
obfcurity  of  the  human  mind  ;  adilt'nciion  to 
be  avoided  as  much  as  poilible,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  leaving  in  the  hands  -of  the  peo[)le  or 
their  accents  the  whole  powers  of  government, 
,  What  fear  of  a  bad  adminiilration  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended, when  it  is  the  intereft  of  every  in- 
dividuai  to  continue  the  guardii^n  of  his  coun- 
O  3  try's 
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try's  profperlty  ?  It  is  promoting  a  dIil:in£llon 
.  AVijere  there  is  none  ;  and  by  clearing  a  jea- 
loufy  of  power,  a  real  and  growing  evil  is  pro- 
duced, when  the  danger  was  only  imaginary. 
What  intereft,  but  that  of  the  public,  can  a 
legiilature  have  in  making  the  executive  part 
of  tlie  government  refponiible  to  them  ?  What 
poifible  danger  or  inconvenience  can  :l.)w^  from. 
fuch  refponiibiiity  in  an  enlightened  State  ? 
The  maxims  of  reafon  and  ignorance  are  dif- 
ferent. 

The  idea  which  Mr.  JefTcrron  makes  ufe  o£! 
in  another  part  of  his  book,  that  the  AlTenibly. 
mayaffume  '^  all  the  powers,. legiflative,    exe- 
cutive,   and   judiciary,    and    tjiat   thefe    may/ 
come  to.  the  fmallell  rag  of  delegation'  ,  is  per- 
fedly    nugatory.     The  judiciary    power   the- 
people  never  parted  with  entirely,  and  theex-- 
ccutive  by   the  agents   of  the  reprefentarives^,; 
qualified   to  judge   of  the  laws  and  nature  cf: 
our  particular  conftitution,   is  not  only  a.  cuf- 
torn,  but  forms  a  part  of  the  government.    It  isi. 
one  of  the  fprings    by  which  the  harmony  of.:| 
the   fyftem  is  preferved  ;  and  fhould  it  at  any.-j 
time  be  deflroycd,  it  is  the  people  who  are  to 
rcdify   the  abufe.      They   are  the   potential 
fountain  of  all  powder;  and  it  is  only  neccfTa- 
ry  for  them  and  their  agents  to  know  this,    ini 
order  to  prevent  every   danger  of  the  whcelsi 
of  government  being  clogged,  and  impeded  by 
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':e   cIei^ru(Scion    of  any   one   of   its    eilcntlal 


ngs. 


The  legiilatiire  is  not  only  unqualified  for  a 
rihunal  to  judge  of  its  own  laws  from  the  pju- 
aliry  of  its  numbers,,  but  it  is  impoflibJe  that 
t  could  have  any  objedl  of  tyranny  in  view, 
I  hen  men  are  fimiiliar  v/ith  their  own  rights ; 
ndl  beg  to  know  what  motive,  in  common 
snfe,  could  fugged  the  idea,  of  embarrafling 
:Gvernment  by  mutilating  one  of  its  branches? 
)r  is  it  poffible  that  Mr.  JefFcrfon,  when  he 
aiJ  under  this  fyllem,  the  AfTembly  might 
'  aiTume  all  the  powers  of  government,"  could 
nean,  that  as  the  executive  power  emanated' 
"rom  the  legillature^.  it  was  liable  to  be  fub- 
)rned,  or  under  the  controul  of  the  reprefen- 
atives  of  the  State  ?  This  idea  appears  indeed 
oo  chiidiJh  ever  to  have  entered  into  the  head 
>f  even  an  inditierent  ftatefman:  the  executive 
i,c:;ents  of  a  government  being  independent  in 
lieir  appointments  of  every  powder;  but  the 
,,iiws,  are  uo  more  liable  to  be  controuled  by 
liie  legiilature,  th'^n  by  any  other  power  which 
might  appoint  them, 

Kentucky  is  divided  into  counties  in  like 
manner  as  the  other  States,  which  are  fnnilar 
to  the  counties  in  England.  It  has  been  the 
crude  pradice  hitherto,  that  each  county 
fhoqld  have  tVv'o  delegates  and  one  fcnator  to 
rcprefent  them,  without  any  regard  to  the 
number  of  fuiirages    ih'^y  conwaiaed.      Ti^-is^ 

imper- 
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iniperfecl:  fyftem  will  be  changed  by  our  a- 
mended  plan  as  foon  as  it  can  be  finiihed,  and 
a  cenfus  taken  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  every 
county  will  then  have  its  number  of  reprcfen- 
tarives  in  proportion  to  its  population — which 
feems  to  be  the  only  confiflent  delegation  — - 
However  our  old  fyilem  as  yet  has  not  produ- 
ced any  bad  effedls;  and  as  the  fluduations  of 
the  populations  of  the  counties  were  very 
great,  perhaps  an  attempt  at  a  more  exad:  c-i 
quality  would  have  been  premature. 

It  is  when  the  locval  intereft  of  a  State  be- 
con^es  diiferent  or  various,  that  this  partial  re- 
prefentation  is  liable  ta  abufe  of  privileges; 
but,  for  that  reafon  it  ought  to  be  remedied 
in  every  State  as  early  as  pofTible. 

In  every  county,  magitlrates  orjudicesof 
the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  people,  but 
commidioned  by  the  Governor  or  Preiident ; 
they  a£^  wichout  reward.  Their  number  is  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  their  diilritfl:; 
and  they  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  as 
the  inhabitants  increafe,  or  a  vacancy  happen^ 
from  death  or  any  other  caufe  ;  or  as  their  mi; 
niftry  may  be  required.  The  moil  difcreet 
and  refpeclable  men  for  integrity  and  knoW' 
ledge  are  promoted  to  this  ofiice. 

If  It  ilkoiili  happen  that  an  ignorant  perfon 
w^re  to  acquire  populaiiry  fudicient  to  fecure 
his  nomination  to  the  oiTice  of  ajuiliceof  the 
peace,  the  Governor  is  not  obliged  to  commif- 
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ion  him  :  thus  if  the  people  flioiild  be  lono- 
anr,  tr:ey  are  obliged  to  (land  upon  their 
ruard,  and  from  this  vigilance  Ipriogs  ihe  ac- 
iviiy  ei'iiweiligatlon. 

^^Thele  iTiagiilrates  have  juuidiclicn  both  cri- 
minal and  chib  If  the  quefiicn  be  of  law 
)n]y,  trey  decide  on  it  theijnf-h^es  ;  but  if  16 
le  of  fact,  er  faci  and  biw  com])ined,  it  mail 
v€  rererred  to  s  jury  ;  the  jurors  decide  the  fad, 
nd  rcfrr  the  law  arifincr  on  it  to  the  decihoa 
fthejudgcs.  Howe^  •  ,  this  diviiioa  of  the 
[ihj.Ct  lies  with  their  diicretion  on]y  ;  and  if 
he  queilioa  relare  to  a  point  of  public  liberty, 
k  if  the  judges  are  iufpeCted  of  paitiahty,  the 
.iry  undertake  to  decide  both  law  and  facl, 
i^hich  obliges  judges  to  be  reguhir,  proaipr, 
nd  juif. 

!  Wh'^jn  laws  are  iimple  and  underftood,  it  is 
jjertainly  bertei'  to  leave  the  deciiion  of  a  legal 
^iieilion  to  twelve  upright  men,  than  to  the 
rbitrary  nat  of  iiuereiled  orprejudiced  judges. 
lut  it  is  by  this  poiie,  or  balance  of  power, 
et'vveen  t\\^^  jurors  and  judges,  that  f:ur  and 
quitable  adminillration  is  fecured. 
_  The  judges  execute  their  procel^s  by  the  flie- 
iff;  or  by  conftablcs.  If  any  peribn  commie 
n  oiTcuce  againft  the  State,  if  it  be  below  the 
■egree  of  felony,  he  is  bound  by  a  inaglifrate 
a  appear  before  their  Court  to  anfwer  it  on 
idicinic-nt  or  information.  U  the  offence  a- 
a.uat  :o  leloav,  he  15  comoiitted  to  prilbn,  a 

court 
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court  of  rnagiilrates  is  called,  and  if  on  exa- 
mination they  find  him  guilty,  he  is  fent  to  the 
general  court  prifon,  before  which-  court  jie  is 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  cf  twenty-four,  tliirteen 
of  whom  mufl:  concur  in  opinion  :  if  they  find 
him  guilty  he  is  then  tried  by  ;i  jury  of  twelve 
of  his  own  county  where  he  offendt'd,  and  l)y; 
their  verdicl  (which  niuft  be  unanimous)  he' 
is. acquitted  or  condemned  without  appeal.-—; 
The  Governor  has  the  power  to  pardon,  except'j 
in  cafe  of  treafon.,  in  w  ♦'eh  cafe  the  ri£,ht  fidcS' 
in  the  General  AfTeinbly.  Such  do  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  value  of  the  life  «  r  every  citi- 
zen, that  we  allord  him  every  pcffible  cnance 
of  proving  his  innocence. 

In  civil*  matters,  if  the  value  in  diipiiie  be 
lefs  th\n  twenty  {hillings,  a  fingle  magiilrate 
may  try  it  in  any  time  and  place  within  his 
county,  and  may  award  execution  on  the  good? 
of  the  p.irty  call,  if  it  be  of  that,  oy  greatei' 
value,  it  mull  be  determined  before  county 
€oun^  when  the  quorum  of  the  magiibatcs 
mull  be  four  at  kaft  ;  fc^r  which  purpofe,  coun-' 
,ty  courts  mull  be  holden  fome  day  in  every 
month,  in  the  court-houfe  of  the  dlfPerent 
counties. .  From  thcfe  deterrainations,  if  thy 
value  be  more  than  loL  or  concern  the  boun 
darlcs  of  land,  there  lies  an  appeal  to  one  of 
the  fuperior  coarts.  It  is  optional  wdth  the 
paiiy  who  brings  the.  adion,  if  the  demr:nd  is 

above 
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[above  lol.  to  bring  it  citlier  ia  the  county  or 
general  courr. 

We  have  two  fuperior  courts.  The  hig^h 
cou:t  cfchanccrj,  and  the  general  cou-t. 
Both  leccive  appeals  from  the  county  courts, 
and  alio  have  original  jurifdiclion,  where  the 
value  is  ?vbove  lol.  or  where  the  difpute  is 
iconcernin:;  land.  The  high  court  of  chance- 
ry is  .  compofed  of  three  Judges  ;  the  ge- 
iieral  court  of  five.  The  chancery  holds 
its  feUions  twice  a  year,  at  fiated  periods, 
(The  general  court  fefiions  are  quarterly  ; 
[twice  a  year  -  for  criminal  and  civil,  and 
[twice  for  criminal  only.  There  is  alfo  a  fu- 
iprenie  court  culled  the  Court  of  Appeals,  coai- 
pofed  of  the  jadges  of  the  two  fuperior  courts, 
which  aiiembles  twice  a  year  alfo  at  ilated 
times,  at  the  capital  cf  the  Hate.  This  court 
receives  appeals  in  all  cafes  from  each  of  the 
fuperior  courts,  and  determines  them  finally. 
Tiiis  cou  t  h\s  no  original  jurifdiciion.  Thus 
far  we  have  foil  )v/ed  the  mouel  and  praclice  of 
•Virginia.  We  have  no  court  of  admiralty,  nor 
have  we  completed  our  fyiliem  cf  jurifpru- 
dence;'baL  I  will  enJeivour  to  give  you  the 
buthnc:.  or  principles  v/hich  will  conftitute  iis 
bafis. 

The  fiifi  objecL  of  every  free  government  is 
fecunty  of  pe.rfonand  property;  whic'i  is  call- 
ed Freedom.  Without  fuch  a  prefcrvation 
there  can  be.no  pure  liberty.  Under  fuch  a 
govermieinr,  every  citizen  has  a  rigiu  to  do 
whatever  does  not  injure  another.     The  hinge 

of 
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of  fccurity  in  a  civilized  {".zte,  is  the  fecurity  oi 
property,  but  it  is  necefi'ar'y  that  carefnouid  be 
taken  not  to  endanger  the  liberiy  of  even  one 
of  the  citizens  of  the  ilate.  Fur  the  preferva- 
tion  of  perfonal  liberty  feme  fafeguard  iliouiii 
be  kept,  provided  by  law,  both  upon  the  de. 
iigning  and  unfufpicious,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
great  inconveniencies  which  have  fiowed  fiom 
knavery  and  credulity,  as  well  in  moii  of  the 
United  States  as  in  Europe.     Prifjiis  and  dun- 

.geons  have  been  perverted  into  both  apylum^ 
for  rapine  and  iiaud,  and  into  cells  of  folitar) 
niifcry  and  wretch'c^dnefs,  which  have  in  no  de-, 
gree  checked  the  career  of  dilTipation  and  pro-; 
digaliry,  or  produced   more  induflry  or  care; 

,  and  while  the  refeniniei-it  of  difuppointed  ava- 
rice has  been  glutted  in  the  fury  of  revenge  jj 
the -world  has  lofl  much  pt  the  talents  and  in- 
genuity of   ion:e    of  its   rr;oft    valuable   citi^ 

■  zens.  '  Laws  ihould  be  calculated  to  prevent 
diiirefs  from  intern pcrance  and  folly,  and  the 
coui million    of  crimes  as  much  as  pollible. — 

-Creditors  ought  to  be  miade  cautious  in  thdi 
fecurity,  and  wlien  t'aty  havetrufted  bcyondi^ 
certain  furn,  or  have  not  taken  a  proper  pre- 
caution, they  fijculd  be  liable  to  lofe  the  debt 
This  would  neceflaiily  make  the  parties  pru- 
dent, and  [o  far  from  being  injurious  to  trade 
it  Vvould  prevent  many  inconveniencies  whici' 
refult  from  hafly  dealings  and  infufficient  fe- 
cuiity.     Habit  and  cuilora  act  as  powerfully 

ir 
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ill  buiinefs  as  in  any  thing  elfe.  Men  would 
ioon  acquire  this  fure  way  of  dealing,  and 
thereby  their  property  would  be  preierved, 
and  the  liberty  and  talents  of  every  citizen 
made  uiefui  to  the  (late.  Every  man  who 
lives  within  his  income,  and  makes  prompt 
payment  for  what  he  purcbafes,  is  known  to 
be  a  more  valuable  member  of  fociety  than  a 
man  who  is  irregular  and  uncertain  in  his  pay- 
ments ;  and  it  is  the  rapid  circulation  of  money 
in  the  common  atiairs  of  life,  which  tends  to 
lower  the  price  of  its  neceiTaries  as  eifcclual- 
Iv,  as  the  frequent  returns  in  commerce  tend 
to  accumulate  the  capital  employed.  Laws 
may  be  made  of  this  fort,  I  am  fure,  to  regu- 
late the  tranfaclions  of  men,  without  injuring 
commerce  in  the  lead ;  on  the  contrary  it  would 
render  it  more  profitable,  vigorous,  and  exten- 
Ciwc.  Liberty,  and  the  rights  of  men  haye 
been  fhamefully  profaned  under  the  crude 
idea  of  the  aggrandifement  of  commerce.  The 
faliacy  of  old  errors  -will  moulder  away,  under 
th  J  radience  of  philofopby,  and  man  muil  look 
back  with  indignation  at  the  facrilege  which 
ha3  fuilicd  his  rank  and  dignity  as  a  huiBan 
being.  Examine  the  catalogue  of  liie  poor 
and  unfortunate  d<^b tors  who  have  miferably 
endured  the  tortures  of  cold,  hunger,  and 
ficknefs,  in  a  dungeon,  loft  to  their  fain lly 
and  friends,  prevcnLed  from  a  poffibility  of 
obtaining  the  nsceiBiry  means  to  cancel  their 
P  pemil 
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penal  obligations,  and  left  to  brood  over  tht 
calamities  to  which  the  follies  ofafangiiine 
youth,  bad  education,  and  pernicious  laws, 
have  reduced  them,  and  which  had  encourag- 
ed them  in  the  career  of  vice,  and  punidied 
>them  in  the  hour  of  defpair  and  mortificaticn ; 
and  you  muft  be  infenfible  indeed  not  to  de- 
precate that  degradation  which  indigefted,  in- 
human, and  impolitic  inftitutions  have  produ- 
ced in  every  part  of  the  world,  Thefe  arefome 
of  the  fcntimients  of  fome  of  our  legiflators, 
and  from  fuch  opinions,  I  flatter  myfeif  vve 
fnall  afford  tcflimony  fufficient  that  prifonsi 
are  unncceflary,  except  for  homicides  and  trai-i 
tars,  who  oughttobe  tried  asimmcdiatcly  as  the 
.nature  of  the  cafe  would  admit.  It  is  the  cer- 
taintyofpunifhimenr,  and  the  terror  of  inflantly 
fuffering,  which  deter  men  fromthe  commiiTion 
of  thofe  .Climes  where  the  corrjience  is  con-. 
cerned.  Itis  our  nature  to  look  at  every  thing; 
which  is  remote  with  indifference  ;  buc  proxi- 
mity excites  fome  fenfations  of  joy  or  fear  ini 
the  hearts  of  the  m.ofl  callous. 

It  is  a  cruel  mortification  to  the  progeny  or 
family  of  any  man,  who  has  difgraced  his  me- 
mory by  murder,  treafon,  or  any  other  crime,j 
againft  either  the  laws  of  God  or  the  State  ; 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  confideration  in  human 
afl^iirs,  that  it  (hould  be  neceifary  to  make  ex* 
amples  which  are  fo  degrading  to  the  dignity^ 
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rf  our  natures.  Should  we  then  offer  infult' 
:o  misfortune,  and  reduce  to  beggary  the  iii- 
'^ocent  offspring  or  connections  of  an  offending 
:u]prit  ?  Surely  nor.  The  State  is  the  tutelary 
mardian  of  its  citizens,  the  protector  of  inno- 
:ence,  the  proaioter  of  felicity  and  prosperity, 
:he  avenger  of  wrongs  ;  and  not  the  fpoiler 
)f  comfort,  and  the  tyrant  of  humanity.  For 
:hefe  reafons,  neither  murder,  treafon,  or  any 
)ther  crime,  ought  to  rob  the  family  of  the 
)ffeader,  by  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  to 
he  State. 

Malefactors,  fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of 
Ktty  treafon,  manQaughtrr,  fodomy,  maim- 
ng,  disfiguring,  counterfeiting  money,  robbe- 
•y,  burglary,  houfe-breaking,  horfe-ftealing, 
■rand  larceny,  petty-larceny,  ^c.  &c.  fhould 
)e  condemned  to  labour  for  the  State  during 
'uch  a  length  of  time  as  would  be  proportion- 
ible  to  the  crimes  they  had  committed,  which 
hould  be  deiined  by  law  ;  and  in  cafe  it  fhould 
.)e  fjuni  f:om  experience  that  this  fy fie m  did 
ict  tend  to  deter  from  the  commiflijn  of 
:rimes,  and  was  produftive  of  other  bad  ef- 
ecls,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  intro- 
luce  more  rigorous  meafures.  It  is  however 
.ertain,  that  as  yet  the  fyftem  in  qaelfion  has 
lot  had  fufiicient  time  to  be  experienced  in  its 
ull  efieds  in  thofe  States  which  have  intro- 
duced it  in  part.  But  fo  far  as  a  judgment 
:an  be  formed,  i:  is  reafonable  to  expedl;  the 
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mofl  falutary  confequences  from  fuch  hnmart 
ineafures.  Our  criminal  code  will  be  aftablifl- 
e<i  upon  thefe  lenient  principles.  Our  lavrSM^ 
jefpecling  foreigners  will  be  founded  on  the^: 
broad  bafis  of  hofpitality,  and  the  friendly^ 
principle  that  the  world  ought  to  be  governed 
r.s  one  great  faniily.  Pvcfpec^ing  marriage  and 
fucceffion,  more  conformablj  to  the  laws  of 
nature  than  the  laws  of  Europe,  women  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  all^ 
that  protection,  to  which  rcafon  and  delicacy 
entitle  them.  It  is  upon  fimilar  principles  that 
property  is  diilributed  in  an  equal  and  confid- 
ent manner  ;  and  that  a  father  is  not  fiifTercd'' 
to  difmherit  a  child,  except  he  can  make  it 
appear,  to  a  court  of  juftice,  that  he  is  radi- 
cally vicious;  and  eren  then,  fuch  a  dcrileclion 
niufi:  be  coerced  with  coniideratioFiS  pointed 
out  by  the  law. 

Such  are  the  collected  fentiraents  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  fubje<5i:  of  law  and  government, 
and  we  have  the  fitisfaclion  to  know  they  are; 
analogous  to  the  opinions  ofa  \^ife  and  judi- 
cious European  author,  wKofe  virtues  and  fu- 
perior  good  fenfe  have  given  them  a  confe- 
niience  in  your  own  nation  which  does  him  the  : 
higheO:  honour  ;  and  therefore  1  will  quote 
from  him  to  conclude  this  letter,  which  v/ill 
flievv  that  the  fentimcnts  of  enlightened  men, 
upon  the  fubjcfc  of  freedom  and  government, 
dirlcr   \\\  eo  refpe6c  from  the  fimplc  ideas  of.' 
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men  who  have  no  guide  but  reafon  and  com- 
mon fenfe. 

"  The  true  intereft  of  the  people,  then,  is 
to  be  fubjed  to  a  le.i;illation,  which,  while  it 
refpecls  the  enjoyments  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, is  folely  intent  upon  procuring  it ;  and 
which,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  an  enlight- 
ened reafon,  feeks  only  the  furefl  and  fmipiefl 
means  of  obtaining  this  end.  Wliatevei'  be 
the  form  of  government  to  which  the  people 
are  fu  .jcclsd,  a  free  commerce,  an  unreitrain- 
ed  induitry,  civil  laws  diftinguiihed  for  their 
fimpliciry,  criminal  laws  for  their  juflice  and 
hunianiry^  founded  upon  the  nature  of  man, 
and  of  fociety,  and  deduced  from  thefe  prin- 
ciples by  reafon,  ought  to  be  every  where  the 
fame." Farewell. 

Yours,   &c, , 
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LETTER    IX. 


KENTUCKY. 


T  HAD  the  pleafure  of  receiving,  within  thefe 
^  two  days,  your  favour,  dated  the  24th  of 
Augafl  Lift,  and  admire  the  virtue  and  huma- 
nity of  thofe  of  your  citizens  you  mention  to 
have  left  off  the  ufe  of  Weft  India  produce,  in 
confequence  of  your  parliament  not  having 
adopted  any  mode  of  efteding  the  ahoHtion  of 
tlie  ftavc  trade. 

The  Httle  pamphlet  you  did  me  the  favor  to 
frnd  with  your  packet,  addreffed  to  theper^ple 
of  Great  Britain  on  that  fuhjecl,  with  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  lituation  of  the  unformnate 
Africans  enflaved,  contains  the  pureft  fenti- 
nients  of  benev  )lence,  and  the  n^oft  rational 
ideas,  and  it  is  written  with  a  prcc  fion  which 
does  the  higheft  honour  to  the  authoi's  head, 
as  well  as  to  his  heart. 

We  have  difgraced  the  fair  face  of  humani- 
ty, and  trampled  upon  the  facred  privileges  of 
man,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  were  ex- 
claiming againft  the  tyranny  of  your  miniftry ; 
but  in  contending  for  the  birthright  of  free- 
dom, 
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Ay  we  have  learned  to  feel  for  the  bondage 
)f  others ;  and,  in  the  libations  we  offer  to  the 
>right  goddefs  of  liberry,  we  conremplate  an 
imancipation  of  the  Haves  of  this  country,  as 
lonoLirable  to  themfelves  as  it  will  be  glorious 
o  us. 

I  have  been  alhamed,  in  readuig  Mr.  Jeffer- 
bn's  book,  to  fee,  from  one  of  the  moft  enlight- 
;ned  and  bent^volent  c^f  my  countrymen,  the 
iifgraceful  prejudices  he  entertains  againfl  the 
infoitunate  negroes.  Eur  if  he  has  given  Eu- 
•opeaiiS  a  flagrant  p'-oof- of  his  prejudices,  he 
las  afforded  common  fenfc  an  opportunity  of 
udging  from  his  paradoxes,  that  fuch  cannot 
3e  the  general  fentimenis  of  the  people  of  A- 
nerica. 

in  the  revifion  of  a  code  of  laws  propofed 
xa-  the  State  of  Virginia,  it  was  recommended 
to  emancipate  all  ilavcs  born  after  pailing  the 
id,  who  were  to  be  brought  up,  at  the  pub-ic 
^xr-ence,  to  ditTerent  vocations,  until  females 
fnruld  be  eighteen,  and  the  males  tv^enty-one 
years  of  a-re;  vThtn  they  fliould  be  colonized 
to  fuch  ph^ce  as  circumfiances  fhould  render 
molt  proper,  giving  them  arms,  implements, 
^c.  &-C.  to  declare,  them  a  free  and  independ- 
ent people,  and  extend  to  them  their  ahiance 
and  proredion,  until  they  fhould  have  acquir- 
ed (ircngth  and  power  equal  to  felf-protec- 
ticn. 

Ccbt. 
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Concerning  which  meafure,  Mr.  Jefferfon 
fays,  ^'  It  will  probably  be  aiked,  Why  not 
retain  and  incorporate,  the  blacks  ?"  He  tlren 
attempts  to  give  reafons  to  prove  why  it  would 
be  impolitic ;  by  alledging  that  the  deep, 
rooted  prejudices  of  the  whites,  and  the  recoU 
leftion  of  pad  injuries  by  the  blacks,  would  be 
produftive  of  continual  feuds,  which  would 
probably  never  end  but  in  the  extermination., 
of  one  or  the  other  race. 

To  fuch  objedions,  which  he  calls  political,'' 
he  fays,    *' May  be   added  others,    which    are 
moral  and  phyfical."     I  will  obferve  upon  his 
political  opinions  firfl.      The  great  charge  fuch ! 
a  bufinefs  would  be  tathat  State,  would   ne-.- 
ceiTarily   tmd  to  procrailinaie    its   execution,, 
and  perhaps  render  abortive  the  whole  defigri, 
by  making  ir  necelTary  to  relinquiili  an  object'' 
which  the  finances  of  the  government  would- 
not  admit  of  being  carrried  into  execution  ;  and ', 
thus  a  moft  odious  tyranny  would  be  prolong- 
ed.    Belides,  what  could  be   fo  impolitic,  in 
fuch  a  country  as  Virginia,  as  banilhing  a  nu- 
merous clafs  of  men  who  might  be  made  ufe- 
ful  citizens,  rlildng  a  depopulation  of  one  co-^ 
lour,  in  order  to  fupply  their  places  with  ano- 
ther ;  an  undertaking  which,  indepencant  of 3 
the  great  expence  it  would  be  attended  with, . 
would  alfo  prove  furrounded  by.  many   other 
difficulties.     From  what  country  is  the  vacan« 
cy  to  be  filled  ?   Emigrations  have  been   fre- 
quent < 
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^uent  from  Europe  to  America;  but  it  would 
require  a  length  of  time  to  recruit  250,000  in- 
habitants, which,  1  fuppofe,  is  nearly  the  a- 
itiouiu  of  the  fiaves  of  Virginia, 

Iherc  are  in  politics-,  as  well  as  in  phyfic, 
cafes  which  require  irregular  prefcriptitms.- — 
There  is  no  law  in  nature  which  bends  one 
mzTL  ro  another  ;  and  laws  which  are  not  iound- 
ed  in  the  principles  of  reafon  and  truth,  inva- 
li<iate  themfelves.  There  is  no  ftatute  which 
'g.ives  power  to  a  white  man  to  exercife  defpot- 
ifm  over  a  man  becaufs  he  is  black.  It  is 
contrary  to  cur  bill  of  rights,  as  w^ell  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  code  of  nacure.  But  the  mi f- 
chicf  lies  in  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  A 
complete  emancipation^  perhaps,  w^ould  not 
be  borne  in  Virginia ^  for  which  reafon  i*:  mbid 
be  gradual,  as  it  has  been  in  Pennf;,lvania. 
It  would  therefore  be  wife  in  that  ftate  to  at- 
tach their  fiaves  to  the  land  of  their  refpedive 
nrafcers  for  a  certain  term  of  years  ;  after  vvhich 
they  fnould  be  at  liberty  to  change  their  litua- 
tion?,  as  their  circumftances  or  pleafure  would 
direcl,  the  fame  as  any  other  tenants. 

Such  a  fyfc^m,  under  falutary  regulations, 
would  not  only  afford  the  negroes  a  ccuifidera- 
ble  proportion  of  freedom,  but  would  be  high- 
ly advantageou'^  to  the  State  ;  as,  by  parcelling 
jcut  their  imm.enfe  wafle  trads  of  land  into  lit- 
:tlc  farms,  the  low  country,  which  has  been 
impovcriilied  by  ti"e  .pernicious  cultivation  of 

•   tobac- 
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tobacco,  would  become  fertilized,  and  reftor-- 
ed  Lo  its  priiline  fecundity. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  prefent  flaves  of  Virginia^ 
placed  in  fuch  a  fituation    for   their  lives,  arrd^ 
that   all  blacks,    born    after  pafiing  an  acl  for 
this  purpofe,     fiiould    be  free   at   tv/enry-iive 
years  of  age.     This  would  afford  time  not  on- 
ly to  put  thefe  little  farms  in  order,  but  it  would >■ 
reclaim  the  exhaufted  land,  leave  the  proprie- 
tors in  a  better  iiruation  than  they,  other wife^ 
would  have  been  in  from  a  fyftemv.  hich  en-^ 
courages   indolence,  promotes   ignorance,   ty- 
ranny, and  every  radical  v:<:e  ;  but  the  blacks,., 
by  liberal   conditions   upon  fuch  a  plan,    with* 
ioduflry,  might  be  able  to  educate  their  chil= 
dren,  and  accumulate  a  fmail  property  to  en- 
courage and  fupport  their  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, and   the  State  would  have  time  to  ac- 
quire white  emigrants,   if  the  blacks  did  not: 
anfwer   the   purpofes  of  cultivation,  and  the 
end  of  the  civil  polity  of  an  enlightened  go- 
vernment ;  to  fuppofe  which  would  be  as  un- 
charitable as  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jefferfon. 

ItAvill,  doubtlefs,  require  a  length  of  time 
to  generalize  mirriages  between  the  whites 
and  blacks ;  but  that  Vv'ould  not  prove  a 
material  difadvantage  to  the  State.  There 
v*?ould  alvvays  be  fome  whites  v.'ho  would  mar- 
ry blacks  for  the  fake  of  property  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  wh?n  prejudices  are  worn  away,    they 

would 
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\70uld  unite  from  more    under  and   delicate 
fen  ri  merits. 

A  judicious  author  or  tlvis  country,  who  has 
written  on  the  coinpI..xion  and  figure  in  rhe 
human  fpecies,  has  laid  :  *'=  A  nation  which 
migrates  to  a  difrerenc  cU'rar.-  v, ill,  in  time, 
-be  impreffcd  with  the  diaraclers  of  its  new 
State  :  The  dark  colour  af  the  naiives  of  the 
'Weft  India  ifiands  is  well  known  to  approach 
-very  near  to  a  dark  copper.  The  defcendants 
€f  the  Spaniards  in  Suih  America  are  already 
become  copper-coloured.  The  Fortuo^uele  of 
Mitombo,  in  Sicr/a  Leona.  on  the  coafl  of 
Africa,  have,  by  intermarrying"  v^ith  the  na- 
tives, and  by  adop-ring  their  manners,  become, 
in  a  few  generations,  perfectly  afiimilated  in 
afped,  figure,  and  complexion.'^  And  Lord 
Kaims,  who  cannot  be  iufpeded  of  partiality 
on  this  fubje^l,  fays  of  another  Portuguefe  fet- 
tlement  on  the  coaft  of  Congo,  '*  That  the 
defcendants  of  thofe  poliihcd  Europeans  have 
become,  both  in  their  perfons  and  in  their 
tnnnners,  m.ore  like  beafts  than  like  men.— 
Thefe  examples  tend  to  ftrengihen  the  infer- 
ence from  the  changes  that  have  happened  in 
the  Anglo-Amiericans  ;  and  they  fliew  how  ea- 
sily climate  would  afiimilate  foreigners  to  na- 
tives, in  the  ccurfe  of  time,  if  tlicy  v.'ould  a- 
dopt  the  fame  manners,  and  equally  expofe 
theinfelves  to  its  influence." 

Whether 
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Whether  the  black  of  negroes  re  fides  In  tli€ 
reticular  membrane  between  the  (Ivin  and  fcarf- 
Ikln,  or  in  the  fcarf-lkin  itfelf^ — —whether  it 
proceeds  from  the  colour  of  the  blood,  the  co- 
lour of  the  bile,  or  from  that  of  fome  other  fe- 
cretion,  the  difference  is  noc  fixed  in  nature, 
but  is  th£  mere  efiecl  of  climate,  which  is 
proved  b}^  the  daily  tcftimony  of  the  moft  en- 
lightened philofophers  of  the  prefent  age  ; 
who  have  for  their  fupport  the  obfervalions 
and  remarks  of  travellers  upon  the  effects  of 
climate  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Tvlr.  Jeiierfon  fays^  it  is  Hxed  in  nature  ;  and 
afks  "  if  the  difference  is  of  no  real  import- 
ance ?"  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  of  no  real  import- 
ance, when  compared  with  the  object  of  refcu- 
ing  fome  millions  of  miferable  human  beingS; 
from  the  odious  prejudices  which  have  degrad- 
ed a  whole  race  of  men  to  the  rank  of  beufls 
of  burden,  becaufe  they  had  the  misfortune 
not  to  have  the  tinge  of  red  and  isjhiie. 

Were  a  man,  who,  with  ail  the  ardour  of  a 
youthful  pafiion,  had  juft  been  gazing  upon 
the  fair  bofom  of  a  loved  and  beautiful  mif- 
Irefs,  and  afterwards  marked  the  contrail  of 
that  paradife  of  fublunary  blifs,  to  the  African 
or  Indian  hue,  to  exclaim  in  the  terms  whichi 
Mr.  Jefferfjn  has  uicd,  he  m.ight  be  judged  ex- 
cufable  on  account  of  the  intoxication  of  his 
heated  fenfes — But  when  a  grave  philofopher, 
who  has  pafTed  the  meridian  of  life,  fits  down 

to 
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to  melloiate,  by  his  writings  and  opinions,  the 
condition  of  the  (laves  of  his  country,  vvhofe 
li'ftrers  have  fixed  an  obliquity  upon  the  virtue 
and  hnmanity  of  the  fouthcrn  Americans,  I 
confefs  it  appears  to  me  not  a  little  j  June  and 
inconfiileni. 

: .  As  to  the  whites  being  more  elegantly  form- 
led,  as  nfTeited  by  Mr.  Jeiferfon,!  mull  confefs 
that  it  has  never  appeared  fo  to  me.  On  the 
contrary,  I  hiive  oltcn  obfervcd  in  families 
\J1iich  have  been  remarkable  for  feeding  their 
blacks  well,  and  tieaiing  them  in  other  re« 
fpeccs  with  humanity,  that  their  negroes  have 
been  as  finely  formed  as  any  wiutes  i  ever  f<\\v. 
liidced  my  admiration  has  often  been  arrcded 
in  examining  their  proportion,  mufcular 
[^rength,  and  athieiic  powers. 
■  if  zhey  lecrtte  Icfs  by  the  kidneys,  and  more 
by  the  glands  of  the  ikin,  which  gives  ihem  a 
ftrong  and  difagreeable  odour,  it  is,  alfo  certain 
;..hat  white  men,  inhabiting  fouthcrn  climates, 
io  the  fame,  more  than  in  northern  latitudes  : 
-)/  wliich  means  an  evaporation  takes  place 
Vom  tiie  whole  furface  of  the  body,  which 
produces  that  degree  of  cold  which  is  requi- 
l:e  10  counceraci  the  heat  of  the  climate.  As 
h^ic  i.^  always  a  fluw  of  bile  proportionate  to 
he  degree  of  hear,  the  perfpirable  matter  will 
)C  moreorlefs  faturated  with  that  fluid  which, 
rom  an  antifeptic  quality,  produces  that  odour 
vliich  is  fuppi.fed  to  indicate  an  original  dit^ 
Q^  fcrence ; 
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fercnce  ;  but  which  in  reality  may  be  difcover- 
cd  in  a  degree  in  ail  black  haired  people  in  uil 
countiies. 

No  doubt,  too,  much  of  that  ardour  is  ow- 
ing to  their  difference  of  living  from  that  of 
the  whites :  for  ir  is  certain,  that  thofe  negroes 
who  are  cleanly,  and  live  in  the  manner  of 
their  maflers,  Jiave  lefs  of  it. 

However,-  there  can  be  no  doubt  but. that 
the  animal  fyflem  may  be  fo  materially  aiTe(3:;:s 
ed  by  climate,  as  to  require  a  length  of  tinftn 
to  reilore  it  to  its  piiitine  ilate  ;  and  whether 
man  was  aboriginal  to  Afia,  or  whether  every 
continent  had  its  Adam,  is  ef  no  confequence 
to  the  argument  :~ it  is. certain  we  arc  elfenti- 
ally  the  fame  in  lliape  and  intelltd. 

'^  Comparing  them  by  their  faculties  of  me- 
mory, veafon,  and  imagination,  it  appears  to 
me,"  fays  Mr.  Jefferfqn,  ''  that  in  memory 
ihey  are  equal  to  the  whites,  in  reafon  much 
inferior,  as  I  think  onecculd  fcarcely  be  found: 
capable  of  tracing  i;nd  couiprehcndmg  the  in-. 
veiligaiion  of  Euclid;  and  that  in  imaginationi| 
tb.ey  are  cull,  taftelels,  and  anomalous,  it 
would  be  un!air  to  follow  them  to  Afiica  for; 
this  inveftigaiicn  ;  we  will  coniider  them  here! 
on  the  fame  ilcige  ol  the  whites,  i^nd  where  the 
fads  are  not  ap-  cr\phal  on  vfhich  a  judgment 
is  to  be  formed." 

Can  any  politicn  be  more  puerile  and  incpn- 
Ment.     ^'    V/e  will  confider  them   on  th- 

fr.a.- 
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fame  (lage  of  the  whites,  nnd  then  a  ccmpari- 
fon  is  not  apocryphal."  Now  I  beg  to  know 
.what  can  be  more  uncertain  nndfalfe  than  efli- 
mating  or  comparing  the  inteiled  or  talents 
of  two  defer!  pi  ions  of  men  ;— one  erijl-aved^ 
degraded^  mid  fettered  in  all  their  a5ls  of  zoli^ 
tion  without  a  v'lfia^  through  ivbich  the  rays  of 
light  andfcience  could  be  /Jjct  to  illumine  their 
ignorant  minds.  The  other  free,  independent, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  appropriating  the 
reaion  and  fcitnce  which  have  been  the  rcfult 
of  ihe  fcLidy  and  labours  of  the  philofophers 
and  fenfible  men  for  centuries  back.  If  there 
have  been  fome  folirary  inilances  where  ne- 
groes have  had  the  advantage  cf  education, 
they  have  fliewn  thai:  they  are  in  no  degree  in- 
ferior to  whites,  though  they  have  always  had 
in  this  country  the  very  great  difadvantage  of 
aiTociating  only  with  their  ignorant  country- 
jnen,  which  not  only  prevents  that  polilh  fo  ef- 
fential  to  arreil  admiration,  but  which  imper- 
ceptibly lead*  to  fcrvility  from  the  prevalence 
of  manners. 

Mr,  JefFsrfon's  own  arguments  invalidate 
thernfelves.  "  Homer  told  us,  he  fays^  nearly 
3000  years  ilnce/' 

**  Jove  fixed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 

*'  Makes  man  a  fiave,  takes  half  his  worth  avay.'"^ 

Now  it  is  mod  certain  that  the  negroes  in  A- 
0^2  merica 
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merica  have  net  only  been  enHrived,  but  that 
they  have  exiiled  under  the  moft  inl;iinnm  and 
nefarious  tyranny,  particularly  in  thefuuthcrn 
States.  •  I 

Earon  de  Totr,  fpeaking  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  Turks,  who  are  aifo  flaves,  but  v/hites^ 
faid  ''  that  it  was  with  difnculty  that  he  could 
make  the:n  comprehmd  hov/  two  triangles 
could  be  equal  to  one  right  one,"  Bat  it  is 
only  neceffiry  ro  prove  the  nulllry  of  Mr.  Jef-j 
ferfon's  argument  to  copy  his  own  refleclionii 
He  ail^Ls,  "  if  the  world  has  produced  more 
than  two  poets  acknowledged  to  be  fuch  by 
all  nations?  How  many  mathematicians,  how 
nuny  great  inventors  in  arts  and  feiences  had 
Europe,  north  of  the  Alp?,  when  the  Ronians 
croiTed  thofe  mountains  ?"  and  then  he  fays^ 
*^  it  Vvas  fixtcen  centuries  before  a  Newton 
could  be  formed."  And  after  aflving  thefe 
quefcions,  he  abdirdly  expects  that  black  poers 
and  mathematicians  are  '  to  fpring  up  likei 
mufh  rooms. 

However,  a  black  in  Nev/  Enghind  has 
corapofed  an  ephemeri^  which  I  have  feen,  and 
which  men  converfant  in  the  fcience  of  aflro* 
nomy  declare  exhibits  marks  of  acute  reafon 
and  genius. 

To  contend,  however,  that  the  world  has 
produced  but  two  poets,  is  rather  the  aiTertlon 
of  a  p;.^dant  than  a  philofopher;  and  to  main- 
tain  that  uo  perfvns  read  Miitcn  and  Shake- 

fpcare,; 
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fpear  with  delight,  but  Engllllimen  is  not 
flridlly  jufl.  For  every  man  of  tafte  and  judg- 
ment who  underilands  the  Englifh  language  to 
perfection,  muft  read  them  and  many  othec 
EngHIh  poets  with  the  moft  animated  pleafure, 
—and  if  the  Jerufalem  delivered,  the  Henri - 
ade,  and  the  Lufiad,  have  only  been  general- 
ly read  by  the  countrymen  of  their  refpeclive 
authors,  it  is  not  becaufe  they  have  r.either  ge- 
nius nor  excellence,  but  becaufe  it  has  been 
more  the  fyftem  of  Education  in  IJ urope  to 
lludy  th.e  claUics  tlian  the  modern  languages, 
■which  has  given  a  predominant  preference  a- 
mong  the  lirera  in  every  country  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  pcet,     • 

"  Religion  h:-s  produced  a  PhilHs  Whately  ; 
but  it  could  not  produce  a  poet,"  is  cnoiherof 
Mr.  Jtileribn's  dogmata.  Fhrllis  was  brought 
from  Africa  to  America,  between  fercn  wnd 
eight  years  of  age^  and  without  any  aililtance 
frum  a  fchcol  educaiion,.  and  before  fhe  was 
fifieeir  years   old  wrote  many   ot"   her  poem's. 

Thi^  information  is  atttiled  l^y  her  then, 
mailer,  John  Wheatly,  dated  Bofl on,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1772,  1, will  traiirciibe  part  01"  her  Po- 
em" on  Imaginat'on,  and  leave  you  to  judge 
whethier  it  is  poetical  or  not.  It  will  aflcrd 
you  an  opportun'ty,  if  ycu  have  never  met. 
with  it,  of  cftimating  her  genius  and  Mr.  jef- 
ferfon's  judgment ;  and  I  thirds,  without  any 
"difpara-gement  to  him,  that,   by  comparifon, 

(^3.         *  .rhiUis 
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Phlllis  appears  much  thefuperlor.  laiecd,  I 
ihould  be  ^liiu  to  be  inrbrnied  what  white  up- 
on this  ccnuncint  has  wiitten  more  beauLiful 
lines. 

^'  Iniaginatic^n  !  who  can  flng  thy  force  ? 
Or  who  defc.'ibe  tlie  fwiftnefs  of  thy  couifc  ? 
Soaring-  through  air  to  find  the  bright  abode, 
Th'  imr.riiil  paLice  of  the  thinid'ring  God, 
We  on  thy  pinions  can  furpafs  the  wind. 
And  leave  tie  rolling  univerfe  behind  : 
From  ilar  to  liar  the  menial  optics  rove, 
Meafure  the  ilvics  and  range  the  realms  above; 
1  here  in  one  view  we  grafp  the  miglity  whole,   ' 
Or  with  r.ew  worlJs  amaze  th'  unboimdcd  foul. 
Though  winter  frowns,  to  fancy's  raptur'd  eyes 
The  fields  may  fiouiiih,  and  gay  fcenes  arife  ; 
I'he  iVozen  deeps  may  buril  their  iron  band?, 
And  bid  their  waters  murmur  o'er  the  fands.      j 
Fair  Flora  may  refinme  her  fragrant  rei.'n,  ! 

And  v>  ith  her  flovv'iy  riches  deck  tlie  plain  ; 
Sylvanus  mr-y  difRiie  his  honours  round, 
And  all  the  fcretl  niay  with  leaver  be  crown'd: 
Show'rs   m*ay  defcend,   and  dews  their  gems 

CiliCiO;e, 

-^And  neclur  fparkle  on  the  blooming  rcfe." 


Mr.  JiHerfon  has  been  equ illy  fevere  upon 
Ignatius  Sancho.  But,  as  I  have  not  ihe  ho- 
nour to  be  acquainted  v/lth  Mr.  Sancho's  wri- 
tings. I  mall  conclude  that  the  criticifm  is  e- 

quall/ 
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quietly  m irked  with  prejudice.  His  iayin-;^^, 
'*  that  Terence  was  a  {idvc^  but  not  black-/'  i> 
in  contrauiftindtion  to  the  teilirnony  of  every 
other  aiitboiity  ;  v/ho  all  agree,  that  he  was 
no:  only  an  African,  b.:i  a  Numidiaii,  who  are 
all  known  to  be  blcick. 

But,  to  complete  his  piradoxes,  iNIr.  Jef- 
ferfon  has  reniarked,  '•  Tiiat  the  Indian  with 
no  advanta;-^e  of  education  is  eloquent  and  in- 
geni'jLis,'''  without  recollecting  that  the  favage 
is  free  while  the  poor  African  is  enflaved  ; 
■though  he  allows  that  fervitude  dcilroys  half 
the  worth  of  the  hu-iian  foul. 

But  to  do  ju'dice  to  his  candour  and  heart,  I 
will  give  you  his  concluiion  upors  this  iulrj^cl : 
''  The  wliole  commerce  betu'een  mader  and 
flave  is  a  perpetual  exercife  of  the  mou  boiHe- 
rous  pailions,  the  m.  (I  unremitting  defi3otifm 
on  one  part,  and  degrading  fubmiliijns  on  the 
otiier.  Our  children  fee  th'.s,  and  lean")  to 
imitate  it.  The  parent  ilorms,  the  child 
looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  ci  wrath, 
puts  on  the  lame  airs,  gives  a  loofe  to  his  woiil 
of  paiTi 'ns  ;  and  thus  nuTed,  educated,  aad 
d'-uly  exercifed  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be 
ilaixped  with  odious  peculiariries." 

Afcer  making  fever.d  m  )ral  refiecllons  iipon 

the  fubjecl  of  ilavery,  he  iiniilies  v^dth  thcfe 

emphaiical  w^ords.     '^  Indeed,   I  tremble    for 

my  country,  v/hen  I  rcfiicl  ti-at  G.  d  isjufl:— 

■  th^t  his  judice  cannot  ile^p  ""o    ev^r;    th^r, 
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coniidering    numbers,     nature,    and   nature 
means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  for] 
tune,  an  exchange  of  fituation,  is  among  pol 
fible  events  :   that  it  may  become  probable  bj 
fupernatural  interference  I  The  ALivnoHTY  hal 
no  attribute  which  can   take  fide  v/ith  us   in  ' 
fuch  a  conteft." 

You  fee,  my  dear  friend,  how  powerful  fs  ; 
the  efiecl  of  habit  and  prejudice;  that  v/ith 
ideas  and  principles  founded  in  reafon  and 
truth,  fufficient  to  demonilrate  that  friveiy  dc- 
ftroys  the  energy  of  the  human  mind,  and 
with  a  heart  which  does  honour  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferfon  as  a  man,  his  mind  is  fo  warped  by  edu- 
cation, and  the  habit  of  thinking,  that  he  h?iS 
attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  the  African 
is  a  being  between  the  human  fpecies  and  the 
cran-outang  ;  and  ridiculoufly  fuffered  his  im- 
agination to  be  carried  away  with  the  idle  tales 
of  that  animal's  embracing  the  negro  woniepj 
in  preference  to  the  females  of  its  ov/n  fpe- 
cies. 

Great  God  I  how  long  is  the  world  to  be 
tantalized  with  ihch  pahry  fophiilry  and  non- 
fenfc  I  My  pity  and  indignation  has  been  al- 
ternately excited  iince  i  have  been  writing  this 
letter.  Bur,  I  hope  thofe  dazzling  rays  of 
philanthropy  which  gleam  in  the  fl  ittdring  ac- 
count you  have  given  me  of  the  difpoiiticn  oi 
yau:  countrymen,  v;ill  give  a  flab  to  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  domefiic  tyranny,  and  hx  an  odiuni 

upca 
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.....^  ..,-,  .  j.^,.^.x.w..o   v..   ..jC  niiferable  in  every 
pait  of  the  world,  (liill  noi  be  iorgotten. 

I  rcniUDj  moil  affedionately. 


Yours,  &c. 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER     X. 


KENT0CKY 


MY   DEAR  FRIEND, 


VOUR  lad  fuvoiir  gave  me  'the  moft  lively 
pleafuiT  ;  but,  I  fear,  you  have  been  too 
fanguirxe  in  the  expectation,  that  the  degree  of 
lofj  to  the  revenue  in  confeqiience  of  the  in- 
creafeJ.  nuiiibei"  v;ho  have  left  off  the  ule  of  fa- 
gar,  v/ili  compel  your  parli.unent  to  abi>h/h 
the  Have  trade  upon  the  principle  of  policy. 

No  doubt  but  the  fyfleiTi  is  impolitic  under 
every  con fidcration  ;  but  when  a  government 
a6ls  more  upon  principles  of  patronage,  tlian 
upon  a  wife  and  liberal  policy,  little  is  to  be 
expelled  from  opinions  fo  vitiated  and  con- 
troiiled  by  bad  habits  of  thinking. 

Ignorant  minds  arc  always  the  moil  incorri- 
gible, and  the  devailaticns  \vhi^h  folly  and 
contumely  have  produced  in  its  perfevcrance 
in  error,  lliewsin  the  ilrongefi,  of  all  poiBbl^; 
light,  the  advantage  of  philofo|)hy.  Vv^hila 
weak  men  dread  what  they  call  innovation,  a* 
rnendnients  will  be  very  ta:dy;  and  until  e- 
ducation  with  yoa   is  arneliorated,   I  esped 

vein: 
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your  ur.n::tunu  nftem  of  Uvivery,  cliartcred 
companies,  &c.  6^^c;  wlli  l)e  continued.  How- 
ever, an  ?era  Vvill  arrive  when  States  wlo  are 
more  v/ife  than  your  nation  appears  to  be  in 
the  appropriation  ofurcuil  truths,  will  eclipfe 
itbe  brilliancy  of  your  commerce,  and  then  the 
ifpliit  of  a  people  renovvned  for  tlieir  magnani- 
ini:y  will  tear  from  the  fair  face  cf  reafon, 
,the  odious  malk  which  has  h  long  cbfcurcd 
her  luftrp. 

It  requires  no  oracular  faculties  to  fee  that 
ithat  period  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  it  is  to 
:be  prefumcd  that  the  nioit  conceited  and  (lub- 
born  ficward  would  take  fome  precaution  a- 
«;ainil  the  dangers  of  an  impending  huiricane. 

previcus  to  your  1  all  requeft,  I  had  inteifperf- 
ed  in  my  different  letters  fome  account  of  the 
natural  hiilory  of  this  country5  and  h?.d  refer- 
red you  to  A4r.  JefEerfon  for  more  full  iniorm- 
ation  ;  but  as  it  is  always  with  ilie  greaiefi: 
plcafure  i  write  to  you,  1  fhall  give  yen  fuch 
;  n  account  cf  xi  as  the  length  of  a  letter 
u  nd  my  knowledge  of  the  fubjett  will  permit. 

I  am  too  proud  to  m&ke  any  apology  for 
J^iing  obliged  to  give  you  in  many  initanccs 
ilie  popular  names  of  our  vegetables,  &-c.  S^c. 
fur,  I  think,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Lirma^an 
dciignation  was  angiiciieu. 

Linn^us  had  great  merit  as  fiift  noniencla- 
tor  in  the  fcience  of  natural  hi ftory^  and  no 
aoubt  did  the  world  a  great  and  diential  good 

by 
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by  preftrr'ng  the  Latin  to  the  Swcdilh  Lm- 
g'u2ge  tor  liis  purpofe.  But  fVcm  ihe  perfedii  u 
which  botany  and  natural  hiftcry  have  attain, 
ed,  I  think  the  cbjecl  of  fimphtying,  or  len, 
cering  into  Enghfli,  the  various  terms  in  th.at 
fcience,  highly  worthy  the  aitenticn  of  feme 
cnlighiened  philolVpher. 

True,  the  Latin  has  hitherto  been  the  mcft 
general  language  in  Europe  ajnong  fcientiiic 
men,  and  thus  far  the  infar.cy  cf  iheiiudy  has; 
htcn  rapidly  iratured  by  the  happy  adoption. 
Eut  the  Engliih  language  bids  fair  tofupe;fed0 
-it,  and  when  v;e  take  a  view  cf  the  diflerent 
parts  cf  the  globe  which  are  fettled  by  people 
.v.ho  fptak  Engliih,  and  compare  it  with  the 
.peife6iicn  vhich  tliat  langna^^e  has  arrived  at, 
1  think  it  fecrns  probable  that  in  the  coui'ie  ot 
tin:e  it  VviiibtconjC  univerfah 

V/e  have  a  variety  cf  Ipontaneous  kinds  of 
gvafs,  for  many  cf  which  we  have  no  name,: 
1  have  fpoken  of  the  cane  and  its  properties  in 
a  former  letter,  v.hich  thefaimer  may  confidcr 
as  a  giafs,  iince  it  will  anfvver  every  purpofeof 
grafs  to  him.  1  have  alfo  njentiontd  our  clover 
and  rye-grafs.  Befides  which,  we  have,  of 
the  giafs  kind,  the  pea- vine,  which  in  afniall 
degree  refembl- s  your  pea-vine.  It  has  the 
iame  kind  of  tendril,  and  runs  up  the  cane, 
ihrubs,  and  r\e-grafs,  which  frequently  grov.s 
interfpcrfed  wuh  it*  Its  bhlloms  arecf  ared- 
difn  hue,  and  it  produces  a  fmaii  and  impert- 

fed 
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feci  pea.  In  the  very  rich  foil,  it  grows  from 
three  to  five  feet  high  ;  but  in  general  it  does 
Bot  exceed  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  and  is 
not  of  fo  luxuriant  a  growth  as  the  vine  of  the 
cultivated  pea,  but  has  much  nearer  refem- 
big  nee  to  grafs. 

Our  other  principal  forts  of  natural  grafs 
are,  the  buffalo,  orchard,  fpear,  blue,  and  crab 
graifes.  The  buifalo  grals  is  rather  coarfe, 
grows  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
.is  generally  found  molf  plentiful  in  a  middling 
foil.  It  has  a  broad  leaf,  andfeems  unworthy 
of  cultivation.  The  latter  kinds  generally 
fpring  up  after  the  land  has  been  cultivated, 
and  form  excellent  paftures;  and  are  alfo  ca- 
pable of  being  made  into  hay,  particularly  the 
fpear  and  blue  grafs. 

Every  part  of  the  country  abounds  in  a  va- 
riety of  natural  flowers.  The  crocus,  and  a 
profufion  of  dailies,  appear  on  the  approach  of 
fpring,  which  are  fucceeded  by  the  daffodil, 
jonquil,  hyacinth,  tulip,  and  a  multitude  of  o- 
ther  flowers,  fuch  as  heart's-eafe,  lillies,  red  and 
wnite,  holly-hocks,  pinks,  golden  rod,  cow-- 
flips,  May-flowers,  jeflamine,  columbine,  ho- 
ney-fucklcs,  rock  honey -fuckles,  tuberofe,  ran- 
unculas,  marlhmallows,  violets,  rofes  of  diiFer- 
ent  forts,  kc.  &c. 

Of  herbs,  &c.  we  have  of  the  wild  fort, 
marjoram,  fun-dew,  fige,  thyme,  Indian  leaf, 
rcfemary,  angelica,  fennel,  lovage,  mugv/ort, 
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ox-eye,  mother-wort,  feverfew,  cat*s-mint, 
penny-royal,  rue,  mint,  yarrow,  burnet,  nettlej 
fanicle,  rupture-wort,  cudweed,  white  and 
black  mrjden-hair,  cole  wort,  ground- pine, 
tooth-wort,  ground-ivy,  lung-wort,  mountain- 
polly,  winter- green,  hore-hound,  ladies  man- 
tle, celadine,  jew's-ear,  horfe-mint,  liver-wort, 
water- crelTes,  fcurvy-grafs,  muftard,  hyfTop, 
-tanfy,  dock,  afmart,  glafs-wcrt,  hellebore, 
wolf  s-bane,  fpikenard,  &c.  &c.  8tc. 

You  will  obferve,  that  we  have  adopted' 
Tiames  which  are  common  in  Europe,  and 
prefume  that  it  is  the  affinity  between  youi 
plants  of  the  above  names,  and  ours,  whicli 
have  produced  thefe  denominations.  How 
far  they  are  applicable,  requires  a  better  ba- 
tanift  to  determine  than  I  profefs  to  be  ;  and 
to  relate  their  different  minuti^,  would  btfi 
both  tedious  and  unfatisfadlory,  as  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  give  a  juil  idea  of  their  comparative 
•  fimilarity  by  a  defcription. 

,  Farinaceous,  Leguminous  Plants>  ^0;^; 

Indian  corn  Zea  mays 

Wildcat  . Zczania  aquatica 
Wild  rye 

Indian  millet  Holcus  laxus 

Wild  pea  Dolichus 

,I?anic  Panicum 

There  are  many  of  tbisfpecicj. 

Luplnci 
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Lupine  Lupinus  perennis 

JeruHilem  artichoke  Helianihus  tuberofus 

Cymlings  Giicurbica  verrucofa . 

Squafhes  Giicurbita  melopepo' 

Parilaiii  Portulaca  oleracea 

Lettuce  Laclua  virofa 

F1BR.0US  Plants,   Stc. 

Wild  hemp  Acnida  cannabina 

Wild  flax  Linum  Virginianaai 

Wild  hop/  Hurnulus  cupulas. 
1^'.                       Roots,  &c. 

Sarfapariila  Sarfaparillcs 

Indian  phydc  Spircei  trifoliata 

Ipecacuanha  Phychctriaeiiietica 

Pieur'fy  root  Afclepias  decumbens 

Virginia  fnak^  root  Aiiilolochia  lerpentaria 

Black  fnake  root  A6lxa  raceaioili 

Seneca  ratiiefnake  root  Poly  gala  Pjnega       [ata 

Valerian  Valeriiina  locufla  radi-. 

'Ginfcng  Phanax  quir.qucfoliuna 

•  CuiTiva  Jatropha  urens 

Granadillas  Pailiuora  incarnata 

Fruits,  &c. 

Mulberry  Moras 

Green-river  plumb 

Barren,  or  red  plumb 

Cherokee  plunnb  Prunus  fylreflris  frudlu 

iTiinori 
Wild  cherry  Prunus  Virginiana 

R  2  Wild 
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Wild  crab  apple 
Peril  mm  on 


Pyrus  ccronaria 
Diofpyros  Virginiana, 

There  are  various  kinds  of  grapes. 

Scarlet  llrawberries       Fragaria  Virginiana 


Wortleberries 


Wild  ^'oofeberries 
YV^ild  currants 
Cranberries 
Black  rafsxrries 


Vaccinium   uliginofuin. 
\Jefferjon. 

Ribcs  groiTularia 


Vaccinium  oxycoccos 
Rubus  occidentalis 
May-apple.     This  apple  is  produced  from  an   j 
annual  plant  which  is  among  the  firfi:  vegeta^j 
bles   that  come   forward  in  the   fpring  ;  it   is 
about  ten  or   twelve  inches  high,,  advancing 
rapidly  to  maturity,  and  the  apple  grows  muchr 
in  the  manner  of  the  potatoe  feed,  and  is  near- 
ly of  the  fame  fize.     When  ripe,  it  ii§  of  the, 
colour  of  a  pale  orange.      The  pulp  \%  ofafuc- 
cuient  nature,  without  any  {t^<^^  and  its  fla- 
vour very  much  like  the  pine  apple.     It  is  ripe. 
early  in  June. 

Acimene.  This  fruit  grows  up^n  a  fhrub,, 
and  is  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
pulp  is  fweet  and  tender.     It  ripens  in  July. 

Peakimine.  A  fpecies  of  plumb,  nearly  the 
lize  of  the  mogul  plumb,  but  more  delicious* 

Papaw.  This  fruit  grows  upon  a  tree  from 
tvv'clve  to  twenty-fix  feet  high.  It  is  in  fliape 
more  like  a  feed  cucumber  than  any  thing  elfe. 

It 
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It  is  ripe  about  midfummer.  Its  pulp  is  yel- 
low, and  fomewhat  of  the  confiftence  of  an  in- 
diiTerent  melon,  and  its  flavour  very  much 
like  a  cuftard,  but  it  is  too  lufcious  to  be  agree- 
able ;  though,  when  boiled  green,  it  is  good 
eating.    , 

Nut  Trees,  &c. 
Sealy  bark  hiccory        Juglans     alba      cortias 

fquamofo  \_Jefferfon, 
Common  hiccory  Juglans  alba  frudlu  mi- 

nore  rancido  [_C  lay  ton 
There,  are  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  hiccory 
which  have  not  been  deiignated.  . 

Black  walnut  Juglans-  nigra  , 

White  walnut.  Juglans  alba 

Chefnut  Fagus  Pumila 

Hazle-nut.  Corylus  aveliana 

Befid^^s  the-  above,  the  Carolina  ground -nut 
grows  low  down  on  the  Miilillippi,  and  the 
peccane  in  the  Illinois,  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, and  every  where  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  It  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  iize 
of  an  Engliili  walnut,  and  the  flicll  fmooth  and 
tender.  Mr.  Jefferfon  has  given  it  a  defigna- 
tion  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  name  of 
a  Spanifh  cavalier.  He  fpecifies  it  as  the  jug- 
lans alba,  foliclis  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  fer- 
ratis,  tomentofis,  frudu  minore,  ovato,  ccm- 
prefib,.  vix  infculpto,  dulci,  putamine,  tenerri- 
mo. 

R  3  Poke 
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Poke 

Plane-tree 
U  me -tree 
Poplar 
Black  poplar 
Red  flowering  maple 
Umbrella  tree 
Buck-eye 
A  [pen 

Reed,  or  cane 
Lociifl 
Honey  locuft 
Barberry- 
Dog  wood 
Snow-drop  tree 
Holly 

Swamp  laurel 
Portugal  bay 
Catalpa 
Wild  pimento 
Red  bud 
Salfafras 


Phytolacca  decandrn 
Platanus  occidentalis 
ZiJia  Americana 
Liriodendron  talipifera 
Populus  nigra 
Acer  rubrum 
Magnolia  tripetala 
iE  (cuius 

Populus  tremula 
Arundo  phragmitis 
Pobinia  pieudo  acacia 
Gleditfia 
Berberis  vulgaris 
Corn  us  florid  a 
Chionanthus  Virginia 
Ilex  aquiFolium 
Magnolia  acuminata 
Laurus  indica 
Bignonica  catalpa 
Laurus  benzoin 
Cercis  Canadeniis 
Laurus  fafllifras 


Common  laurel  of  this 

country 
Cockfpur 
Red  bay 
Dwarf  rcfe  bay 
Spindle  tree 

Lvergreen  fpindle  tree  Eucnymus  Americanus. 
Eldtr  Sambucus  nigra 

Candleberry  myrtle      Myricacerilera 

Sumach 


Not  claiTed 
Cratoegus  coccinea 
Laurus  borbonia[muni 
Rhododendron    maxi-, 
Euonyraus  Europa^us 
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Sumach  Rhus.     Not  clalTed 

Cotton  tree  Not  claffed 

Satin-wood  tree  Not  claifed 

Coffee  tree  Not  claffed 

Dwarf  laurel  Kalmia  latifoliae 

American  aloe  Agave  Virginica 

Ivy  Hedera  quinquefolia 

Hemdock  fir  Pinus  Canacienfis 

Papaw  Annona  trik.ba 

Trumpet  honey-fuckle  Lonicera  femper  vlren's 
Uprighc  honey-fuckle  Azalea  nudiflora 
Juniper  Juniperus  \'^irginica 

Grows   only  in   the  foudiern  parts  of  the 
weitern  country. 

Black  oak  Qucrcus  nigra 

White  oak  Quercus  alba 

Red  oak       ^  Qiidcus  lubra 

Willow  oak  Quercus  phellos 

Chefnutoak  Qj.iercus  prinus       \^/on. 

Black-jack  oak  Quercusaquatica  iCIay- 

Ground  oak  Quercus  pundia  [-D/V/c?. 

Live  oak  Quercus  Virginiana  • 

IMi/ler. 
The  live   oak   grovv^s  only   low  down    on  the 
MiiiliTippi,  on  this  fide  cf  the  mountain. 

Sugar  tree  Acer  faccharinum 

V/hich   is  the  common  name   throughout 
this  country  for  the  fugar  maple. 

Beecii  Fagus  fylvatica 

"White  afli  Fraxinus  alba 

Black 
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Black  afh  Praxinus  nigra 

Elm  Ulmus  Americana 

Slippery  elm  ISIot  claiTed 

Sweet  elm  Ulmus  faccharina  Ame- 

ricana 
Button-wood  tree  Not  claifed 

Black  birch  Betula  nigra 

White  birch  Betula  alba 

Sweet  gum  Liquidambar  ftyraciflua 

Pilch  pine  Pinus  taeda 

Grows  only  on  the  fouihern  branches  of! 

the  Ohio,   Weft  Florida^   and  the  moua- 

tainous  parts  of  the  country. 

W^hite  pine  Plnus  ftrobus 

Grows  only  in  the  mountainous  country. 

Yellow  pine  Finns  Virginica 

Grows  alfo  in  the  mountains. 

Spruce  pine  Pinus  follis  fingularibus 

\_Clfiyton. 
Spruce  pine  grows  moflly  upon    the  preci- 
pices  of   liver  banks,    upon  the  fides  of 
high  hills,  and  never  in  champaign  coun- 
try. 
Cyprefs  Cypreillis  difticha 

White  cedar  CypreiTus  thyoides 

The  cyprefs  and  white  cedar  grow  in  abun- 
dance in  the  country  contiguous  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  but  in  the  country  high  up  the  ri- 
vers, very  few  of  them  are  to  be  found. 

The  bed  foil  produces  very  little  timber  but 

the 
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the  locuiT,  cherry,  walnut,  buck-eye,  fugar- 
tree,  ehn,  beech,  alli,  fatin-wood,  and  papaw. 
The  middle  rate  land  oaks,  hiccory,  dog- 
wood, fonie  fiigar- trees,  and  beech.  What 
we  call  indifferent  land  affords  mofrly  black 
and  red  oaks,  Tome  hiccory,  gum,  &.c.  and  the 
more  broken  and  hilly  country  (I  mean  the 
word  land,)  black-jack  oak,  fir,  &c. 

There  is  a  variety  of  ihrubs  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  the  principle  of  which  are  the 
myrtle  and  fpice  berry  ;  a.nd  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grafs,  &c.  that  I  am  unable  to 
defcribe ;  for,  indeed,  they  have  not  all  obtain- 
ed popular  names,  and  I  am  too  ignorant  of 
botuny,  as  I  have  conteffid  to  attempt  to  clafs 
them;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  fined  field  now 
open  to  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  fcience  of  bo- 
tany, upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

BufFcn-,  Kalm,  D'Abenton,  Catefby,  and 
Pvfunart,  have  all  touched  upon  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  America.  The  firft  and  lafi  have  con- 
fined rhemfelves  chiefiy  to  the  defcription  of 
animals  ;  and  as  they  are  juflly  admired  for 
their  talents,  I  fnall  confine  myfelf  merely  to 
giving  you  a  lilt  of  the  wild  animals,  which  are 
common  to  the  weilern  country,  and  refer  you" 
to  their  works  for  the  natural  hillory.  Such 
errors  as  Buffon  had  been  drawn  into  by  preju- 
dice, Mr.  JefTerfonhas  ably  confuted. 

Animals. 
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Animals.  Where  common. 

Buffalo.     Bifoii  Between  lat.  42  and  37 

Moofe  elk.     Elan  orig- 

nal,  palmatecl  To  the  north  of  lat.  43 

Elk,  round  horned       Between  lar.  40  and  2^ 
Caribou.     Renne  To  the  north  of  lat  43 

Red  deer.     Crof.  To  the  fourti  of  lat  40 

Roe.     Chcvrecul  To  the  north  of  lar   40 

Fallow  deer.     Daim     To  the  north  of  lat.  42 
Bear.     Ours  Every  part  ofthis  counjr 

Wild  cat.  Ghat  fauvageDitto 
Wolf.    Loup  Ditto 

Glutton.  Carcajou  To  the  north  of  lat.  43 
Lynx.  Loup  cervier  To  the  fouth  of  lat.  40, 
Beaver.     Caftor  To  the  north  of  lat.  37 

Otter.     Loutre  Between  lat.  45  and  36- 

Red  fox.  Renard  To  the  north  of  lat.  39, 
Grey  fox.     Ifatis  To  the  fouth  of  lat.  40. 

Hedge-hog.  Herrifon  To  the  north  of  lat  40 
Martin.     Marte  To  the  north  of  lat.  38; 

Weafe).      Belitte  To  thefouthofthelakes;; 

Water  rat.    Rat  d'eau  Between  lat.  42  and  2^> 
Monax.     Marmotte 
Flying  fquirrel.     Pala- 

touche  To  the  fouth  of  lat.  40^ 

Fox  fquirrel  Between  lat.  39  and  ^6 

Black  fquirrel  Between  lat.  30  and  42 

Red  fquirrel  To  the  fouth  of  lat.  40, 

Great  grey  fquirrel        To  the  north  of  lat.  35,1 
Little  grey  fquirrel         Between  lat.  38  and  32 
Ground  fquirrel  Between  lat.  40  and  36 

Mink 
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Animals.  Where  common. 

Mink  ^     To  the  fouth  of  iat.  44 

Shrew   inoufe.     Mufa- 

raigne  To  the  fouth  of  Iat.  43 

Roccoon.     Raton         Tothefouthof  thelakes 

as  far  as  Iat.  37 

Opoflum.     Sarique       To  the  fouth  of  iat.  41 

Vifon.     Fotune 

Seunk.  Mouffette.  Co- 

nepate  Between  Iat.  43  and  ;^6 

Congar 

Rabbit  Erery  part  of  this  coun- 

try, but  no  where  fo  numerous  as  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  mountain. — (N.  B. 
There  is  not  a  wild  hare  in  all  America.) 

Mouffette  fquafh  Between  Iat.  43  and  ^^ 
Mouitette  chinche 

Panther  •  To  the  north  of  Iat.  ;j;^ 

Wood  chuck  Between  Iat.  29  and  44 

Porcupine  To  the  north  of  Iat.  42 

Dormoufe  To  the  north  of  Iat.  40 

There  are  befides  moles,  mice,  and  bats,fe- 
veral  other  animals  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  country.  I  have  omitted  faying  any  thing 
refpecling  them,  as  I  could  not  do  it  with  fuf- 
iicient  accuracy  ;  but  you  will  find,  in  Mr. 
Jefferfon's  lift  of  the  aboriginal  animals  of 
America,  an  account  of  the  whole  of  them. 

I    have   already  taken  notice  of  the  great 
bones  which  have  been  found  in  this  country  ; 

but 
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but  as  I  was  not  minute  as  to  the  efliir.ate  of 
their  fize,  I  fliall  jaft  remark,  that  it  was  the; 
opinion  of  your  celebrated  anatomift,  the  late 
Dr.  Hunter^  from  an  examination  of  the  tufl^s, 
that  the  mammouth  was  an  animal  entirely 
different  from  the  elephant;  and  Mr.  Jeifer- 
fon,  whofeems  to  have  examined  the  fkeletoa 
with  curious  attention,  fays,  "  the  bones  be- 
fpeak  an  animal  of  five  or  fix  times  the^ubic 
volume  of  the  elephant,  as  Monf.  de  Butfun 
has  admitted."  And  I  have  been  infcrm.ed  b/i 
a  gentlemen  who  attended  the  lecllures  of  Dr. 
Cline,  in  London,  that  this  ingenious  anato- 
mifl  ufed  to  produce  one  of  the  tufks  of  the 
mammouth,  when  he  was  lecturing,  and  de- 
clared that  the  animal  mufl  have  been^carni- 
voruus. 

In  my  account  of  the  birds  of  this  country, 
I  fhall  moii]y  give  you  the  Linnaean  deligna- 
tion,  in  preference  to  Cateiby's,  though  Catef^ 
by's  defignation  is  moll  general. 

Popular  Names.     Linn^an     Designa- 
tion. 
Bald  eagle  Faico  leucocephalus 

Turkey  buzzard  Vultur  aura 

Sparrow  hawk  Falco  fparverius 

Forked  tail  hawk  Falco  furcatus 

Pigeon  hawk  Falco  columbarius 

Fi filing  hawk  Accipitcr  pifcatorius 

Field  martin 

Little 
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Popular.  Names.      Linn.i:an  Designa- 
tion. 
Little  owl  Strix  afio 

Tyrant  martin  or  king  Lanius  tyranniis 

bird 
Perroquet  Pfittaccus 

Red  headed  v/ood  Picus  erythrocephalus 

pecker 
Large  red  crefted  ditto  Picus  pileatus 
White  bill  ditto  Picus  principalis 

Gold  winged  ditto        Picus  auratus 
Red  bellied  ditto  Picus  Carolinus 

Small  fpotted  ditto        Picus  pubefeens 
Yellow  bellied  ditto      Picus  varius 
Llairy  ditto  Picus  villofus 

Popular  Names,        Linn^an  Designa- 
tion. 

Blue  j:iy  Corvus  criflalus 

Crow  black  bird  Gracula  quifcula 

Baltimore  bird  Oriolis  Baltimore 

Ballard  Baltimore  ditto  Oriolis  fpurius 
Carolina  cuckoo  Cuculus  Americanus 

Field  lark 

Red      winged     black  Sturnus  niger  alis  f?7er- 
bird  nerubentibus  (Catejhy. 

Robin  red  breaft  Turdus  migratorius 

Red  thrulli  Turdus  rufus 

Mockingbird  Turdus   minor  cinerco 

albus  non  maculatus 

{^Catejhy, 

^  Popular 
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Popular  Names. 

Little  thrufn 
Purple  finch 
Lettuce  bird 
Cow  pen  bird 
Little  fparrow 
Towhe  bii'd 

Blue  linnet 

Painted  finch 

Rice  bird 

Snow  bird 

Red  bird 

Blue  grofs  beak 

Crefted  fly  catcher 

vSummer  red  bird 

Red  ftart 

Cat  bird 

Black  cap  fly  csitcher 

Little  brown  fly  catcher 

Red-eyed  fiy  catcher 

Blue  bird 

Wren 

Yellow  creflied  chjitter- 

er 
Whip  poor  Will 

Great  bat  or  goat  fucker 
Houfe  marrin 
American  fwallow 


LlNNiEAN     DeSIGxVA- 
TION. 

Turdus  minimus{C^^^- 
Fringilli  purpurea  (hy, 
Carduelis  Americanus 
Pafer.  fufcus,  {Catcjby^ 
Paferculus  \CateJhy, 
Lringilla       erythroph- 

thalma 
Tanagra  cyanea 
Emberiza  biris 
Ernbeiiza  oryzivora 
Emberiza  hyemalis 
Loxia  Cardinalis 
Loxia  Caerulea 
Mufcicapa  erinita 
Mufcicapa  rubra 
Mufcicapa  ruticilla 
Mufcicapa  Carolinienfis 
Mufcicapa  nigrefcens 
Mufcicapa  fuica 
Mufcicapa  oculis  rubris 
Motacilla  fialis 
Motacilla  regulus 

Motacilla  trochilus 
Caprimulgus  minor  A- 
mericanus  {Catejhy. 
Caprimufgus    (Catejhy, 
Hirundo  purperea 
Hiiundo  pelaf^i^ia 

Popular 
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P0PULA.R  Names.     Linn^an   Designa- 
tion. 
Yellow  titoioufe  P^rus  Carolinenfis 

{Catefby. 
Yellow throatedcreeperParusAmericanus  gut- 

cure  liueo     {Catefby. 
Piras  cacullo  nigro 
Parus  Virginianus 
Farus  Americanus 
Parus  bicolar 
Sicca  c.iprite  nigro 

\Catepjy. 
Sitra  cipitefafco  {Ditto, 
Trochilus  coiubris 


KoodeJ  titmoufe 
Yellow  rump 
Finch  creeper 
C reded  titmoufe 
Nut-thatch 


Small  nut- thatch 

Hummingbird 

Hanging  bird 

Pine  ct'eeoer 

King  fiilici: 

Kildee 

Scree 

Ground  dove 

"Wild  pigeon 

Turtle  dove 

Lark 

Nisfht  hawk 

Cat  owl 

Screech  owl 

Crow 

Crane 

Whet  hawk 

Great  grey  eagle 

Feather    head    tii.kcy 


Certhia  pinus 
Alccclo  alcyon 
Charadrius  vociferus 
Rallus  Virgini.inus 
Columba  pailerina 
Columba   migratoria 
Columba  Carolinienfis 
Allauda  Alpellris 


Strix  Americana  {Booth 

Corvus 

Ardea  Canadenfis 


8  2 


POPULAII 
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Popular  Names. 

bu  ZTard 
Large  poach  pelican 
Raven 
Houfe  fvvallovv 

Ground  fwallow 
Cornier  ant 
Squatting  falpe 
Whiiliing  plover 
Woodcock  or  mud  hen 
Yellow  winged  fnipe 
Red  bird  with    black 

wings 
Wagtail 
Wild  goofe 
Buffel  head  duck 
Small  brown  duck 
White  face  teal 
Blue  winged  teal 
Green  winged  teal 
Summer  duck 
Blue  winged  ihovler 


LiNN^AN  Designa- 
tion. 


Hirundo  ruflic 

(  J^P^M 
Hirundo  riparia  {DitH 


Anas  canadenfis 
Anas  bucephaia 
Anas  ruftica 
Anas  diicros 


Round  crefled  duck 
Pied  bill  dopchick 
Large  ere  fled  heron 
Crelled  bittern 
Blue  heron 
Small  bittern 


Anas  fponfa 

Anas  Americancs  chrif- 

talufelegaixs   {Catejhy. 
Mergus  cucullatus 
Colymbus  podiccps 
Ardea  Herodias 
Ardea  violacea 
Ardea  ccerulea 
A  idea  virefccns 

Small 
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Popular  Names,  Linn^ean  Designa- 

tion. 
Small  v/hite  heron         Ardea  aequinoclialls 
Indian  hen  Ardea  ftellaris  America- 

na Catefoy. 

Wood  pelican  Tanralus  loculator 

White  curlew  Tantalus  alber 

Brown  carle vv  Tantalus  fufcus 

We  have  befides,  the  duck  and  mullard, 
vvidgeon,  canvafs  back,  wood  duck,  black 
duck,  iprig  tail,  white  head  duck,  black  head 
duck,  balicooc,  water  pheaflmt,  mow  bird, 
blue  peter,  fwan,  loon,  mountain  pheafant  or 
groufe,  which  I  mentioned  in  a  furmer  letter, 
quail,  wild  turkey,  &c.  &-c. 

1  have  now,  my  dear  friend,  complied  with 
your  wifn  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  a  coun- 
try fo  new  and  exteniive  requires  more  time, 
and  more  room  than  a  letter  will  admit  of  to 
give  you  a  complete  idea  of  its  natural  hiftc- 
ry  ;  but,^  I  flatter  myfelf,  it  will  atfurd  you  a 
general  idea  upon  the  fubje<El ;  and  when  the 
unfolding  covers  of  a  new  creation  jud  burftnig 
from  the  womb  of  nature  fhall  draw  men  of 
fcience,  to  trace  and  inveifigate  the  various 
pha^nomena  which  this  country  exhibits,  I  have 
no  duubt  but  the  world  will  receive  much  plea- 
fure  and  inlf  rudion. 

The  moment  I  have  been  able  to  coUecl  an 

accurate  account  of  tne  prefent  nu.nbers  of  the 

•S.3  different 
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different  tribes  of  Indians,  which  have  hitherto 
been  confiderably  exaggerated,  1  will  write  to 
you  upon  the  fubjed.  In  the  mean  time  I 
ihall  remain. 

Your  true  and  afFedlionate  friend. 


I 
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LETTER      XL 


KENTUCKY^ 


MY   DEAR    FRIEND, 


VOU  will,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  the  de- 
feeit  of  our  army  with  the  particulars,  before 
this  will  reach  you.  it  is  furprirmg,  that  the 
experience  of  upwards  of  tiiircy  years  warfare 
with  the  Indians,  fnould  not  have  taught  us 
before  now,  that  our  fuccefs  or  lofs  in  thefe 
rencontres^  was  to  be  expected  alone  from  the 
abilities  or  talents  of  the  Commanding  Office-, 

From  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  General  Brad- 
dock  to  the  p-efenr  perix^d,  the  Americans  have 
been  fuccefsful  or  unfjccefsful  in  thefe  expedi- 
tions,  in  the  exadl  proportion  to  the  knowledge 
which  our  Generals  have  had  of  Indian  dexte- 
rity and  ftratagem. 

No  man  is  more  willing  to  allovv^  to  General 
St.  Clair  the  merit  of  being  an  accomplilhed 
gentleman,  a  brave  and  judicious  officer,  than 
I  am.  But:  I  cannot  help  lamenting,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  men  are  not  employed  upon 
thrfe  occaiions  (when  there  are  fo  many  in  the 
United  States)  v/ho  have  from  their  infancy 
been  ^ccuflomed  to  fi.ch  pe;il?,  ^Vk'\  pracliied 

in 


in  the  necefiary  vigilance,  to  ward  off  the  ef- 
fects of  that  lingular  prowefs  of  thofe  heroic 
people. 

There  is  an  error  fomethere.  I  am  afraid 
thar  our  General  confided  too  much  in  the 
compararive  llrength  and  difcipline  of  his  ar- 
my, it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  re- 
coll  jded  an  expreflion  of  the  late  King  of  Pruf- 
lia..  *'  However  well-founded  any  good  opi- 
nion of  ourfelves  may  be,  fecurity  in  wai  is  al-, 
ways  dangerous ;  and  rather  than  be  negligent 
it  is  better  to  take  fuperiiuous  precaution/'* 
Our  army  certainly  was  taken  by  furprife. 
They  had  not  time  to  form  when  the  ene- 
my commenced  their  attack,  which  proves  ihc 
juilnefs  of  that  great  foldier's  refiedion. 

Every  man  who  engages  in  the  perilous 
vocation  of  ci  foldier  ought  to  recoiled  before- 
hand, the  facrihces  he  will  be  obliged  to  make' 
of  pleafurable  indulgence^  and  in  many  in- 
flances  of  his  conftitution.  But  when  a  fer- 
vice  of  danger  calls  him  to  the  defence  of  his; 
country,  or  to  avenge  the  infaits  which  ty 
ranny  or  barbariftn  have  offered,  it  becomes; 
ignominious  n  't  cheerfully  to  forego  eveiy 
grafiticafion  which  is  incompatible  with  hero- 
ifm.  It  is  equally  ignominious  to  put  any 
confideration  in  competition  with  the  certain- 
ty of  fuccefs. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  much  the  cafe  withi 
lis  to  relax  in  difcipline  for  fear  of  haraiTmg 

our 
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our  men.  In  Indian  wars  it  is  necefTary  to 
obferve  this  rule,  which  infallibly  leads  to  vic- 
tory when  the  combat  other  wife  is  upon  aa 
?qual  footing — Never  be  lurprifed  To  pre- 
irent  which,  it  is  only  neceilary  to  move  with 
[Irong  and  active  flanks,  to  keep  powerful  and 
irigilant  guards,  and  to  have  your  whole  army 
under  arms  every  morning  at  lead  an  hour  be- 
fore break  of  day  ;  which  will  elT- dually  pre- 
\rent  a  furprife,  as  the  Iiidians  never  actack 
ivhen  their  enemy  is  in  force  daring  the  night. 
Move  in  compad  order,  and,  though  you  may 
be  harralTed  in  a  degree,  yet  with  an  army  of 
two  thoufand  men  well  appointed,  it  would 
3e  no  difilcult  matt-^r  to  pals  through  the  whole 
iveftern  country. 

I  1  hope  I  have  not  been  too  firenuous  in  en- 
deavouring to  wipe  av/ay  the  (lain,  which  our 
recent  defeat  has  brought  upon  the  valour  of 
iny  countrymen.  There  has  appeared  a  Ian- 
^jur  in  the  execution  of  our  meafures  refpe^l- 
ing  Indian  aifairs,  Vv'hichhas  not  only  brought 
an  obloquy  upon  the  v/ifdom  of  our  councils, 
init  has  fubjc£ted  us  to  loiTes  which  are  as 
baneful  to  our  population,  as  they  are  afreet- 
Ing  to  ourfympathy. 

Many  of  us  have  caufe  to  mourn  the  lofs 
of  fom.e  friend  or  dear  relation.  Among  the 
(lain  was  a  youth  of  the  moCi  promiling  hopes 
and  fplendid  tahius-^taltius  which  might  have 

proved 
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proved,  ornamental  to  his  country  and  ufefuH 
LO  m?inkind. 
I  kiiovv  you  will  excufe  me  for  anpropriating 
to  the  death  of  my  youni:c  fiiend,  with  a  Sight 
alteration^  thofe  beautiful  lines  in  ihe  Iliad 
with  which  Homor  defcribes  the  death  of  £u- 
phorbus, 

**  As  the  young  Olive,  in  fome  Silvan  fcene, 

Crown'd  by  freih  fountains  with  eternal  green. 

Lifts  the  gay   head  in  fnowy  llow'rets  fair 

And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gentle  air. 

When  lo  !  a  whirlwind  frojii  high  heav'n  invades 

TI)e  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  its  {hades  j 

It  lies  uprooted  from  its  genial  bed, 

A  lovely  ruin  now  defaced  and  dead. 

Thus  young,  thus  beautiful,  *'  brave  Marlhal"  la/i- 

While  the  fierce  **  Indian  tore  his  life  away." 

The  expedition  coriduded  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Scott  terminated  with  fuccefs; 
indeed  from  the  fird  fettlement  of  Kentucky 
not  one  of  our  expeditions  have  failed-  The 
watchful  Indians  who  are  always  near  us,  and 
fcarcely  ever  to  be  difcovered  but  in  force,  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  of  our  army,  and  readily;: 
determine  from  our  vigilance  whether  an  at- 
tack will  prove  hazardous  to  them  or  not. 

I   fliall    begin  my.  enuu:ieration  w'lih   the 
fouthers  Indians,  and"  proceed  with  thofe  of  the 
greateft   proximity  ;  takin;^    care  to  compre- 
hend in  the  fchedule  the  various  tribes  which.. 
we   have   any   diilinCt   knovvlwdge   of  to  the 

north- 
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northward  of  the  chain  of  lakes  which  bounds 
our  empire  to  the  north,  and  thofe  to  the  weft 
of  the  MiiTifrippi,  and  fouth  of  the  Mifouri. 


Tribes.         Where  they  reside.  No. 

Cherokees  In  the  country  between 

.  the  g  reat  bend  of 
the  Tenafee  and 
the  ridges  of  hills, 
(which  are  called 
the  Allegany  moun- 
tains) the  weitern 
limits  of  Georgia, 
and  the  eailern 
branches  of  the 
Mobile  2500 

Between  the  faid  great 
bend,  the  Miiiiliippi 
and  Natchez  6000 

Between  the  head 
branches  of  the  ri- 
ver Apalachies,  Eaft 
Florida,  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  and  the 
MifTiffippi  2500 

Lower  Creeks  Between  the  Upper 
Creeks  and  the  g^ulf 
of  Mexico  1000 

Natchez  A   little  to  the  eaft  of 

the  Natchez  100 

Al  ibamuns 


Ch  acktaws 

LUpper  Creeks 
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Tribes; 

Where  they  reside. 

Nq,. 

Alibamons 

Between    the  Natchez 

and  New  Orleans 

40Q! 

Chekafaws 

Between  thefouthernli- 
mits  of  Cumberland, 
the  Chacktaw   nati- 
on, and  the  head  wa- 

ters of  the  Mobile. 

500 

Lezars 

Between  the  mouth  of 

theOhioandWabafh 

300 

Piankiflias,  Ver- 

Between the  Wabaili 

\j 

milions,  and 

and  Illinois 

Geo 

Mafcontins, 

Illinois 

Near  Cahokia 

260 

Kalkafkias 

Near  Kalkafkia 

25c 

Pi  an  lias 

Upon  the  Illinois  river 

4c  0 

Shiikies 

Near    fort    Oniatonon 

upon  the  Wabafh 

17:0 

Upper      Piankif- 

Near  fort    Oniatonon 

lias 

upon  the  Wabalh 

300 

Ouitatonons 

Near   fort    Oniatonon 

upon  the  Wabafli 

260 

Miamis 

Near  fort  St.  Jofeph 

200 

Twigtvvees 

Upon  the  great  Miami 

river  nearfort Miami 

200 

Wyandots 

Between  fort  St.  Jofeph 

and  Detroit 

20Q 

Cohunewagas 

Near  Sanduiky 

200 

Mingoes 

On  a  fouthem  branch 

of  the  Sciota  50 

Mohiccons 
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Tribes. 
Mobiccons 

Shawnees 


^Delawares 


Del  a  wares,  or  Lin 
nelmopies 

Aughquagahs 

Nanticocs 


Mohiccons 
Conoies 


Where  they  reside.  No. 

Between  the  Sciota  and 
Mufklngum  40 

On  the  head  branches 
of  the  Sciota,  (redu- 
ced by  the  late  adti- 
on  to  lefs  than)  250 

In  the  country  between 
lake  Erie  and  the 
head  branches  of  the 
Mufivingum,  who 
have  alfo  fufFered  in 
the  late  different  ac- 
tions, and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  they  are  redu- 
ced from  600. to  45© 

■At  different  villages  up- 
on the  north  branch 
of  the  Sufquehanna     400 

Upon  an  eafternbranch 
of  the. Sufquehanna     150 

Between    Owegy    and 
the  mod  caflernbranch 
of  the  Sufquehanna       80 

Between  Chagnet  and 
Owegy  upon  a  branch 
of  the  Sufquehanna       70 

Between  Utfanango  and 
Chagnet,  to  the  ealt- 
Vv'ardof  the  mofleall- 
T  ermon: 
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Saponies 
Munfies 

Senecas 
Cayugas 


Tribes.  Where  they  reside.   No. 

ermofl     branch    of 
the  Sufquehanna 
Upon  a  -Dofth   branch 
of  the  Sufquehanna 
At  Diahago,  upon  the 
north  branch  of  the 
Sufquehanna 
^        Upon  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  lake  Erie,  lake 
Ontario,  and  Sufque- 
hanna 
Upon  the  Cayuga,  and 
near       the       north 
branch  of  the  Suf- 
quehanna 
Onondagocs  Near  Onondago 

Oneidas  On  the  eaft  fide  of  O- 

neida,       and     head 
branches  of  the  Suf- 
quehanna 
Tufcaroras  Between   the    Oneidas 

and  Onondagoes 
Mohocks  ..Upon       the      weftern 

branch    of. Mohock 
river 

(The  laft-raentioned  fix  tribes  conftitute  what 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  fix  Nations.) 
Orondocs  Near  the  three  rivers       loo 

Abenakies  Near  the  three  rivers        15a 

Little  Algonkins    Near  the  three  rivers      100 

Pou- 


40 


30 


I30 


550 


180 

aoo 


2<0 


170 


140 
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Trises. 
Poteoutamies 

Ottavvas 
Chippawas 

Ottawas  (a  differ- 
ent tribe) 

Chippawas  (feve 
ral  tribes  of)  . 


Shakies 

Mynoniamies 

Ouifcoiifings 
Kickapous 


exogamies 

?-,Iarcoutens 

Mifcotliins 


270 

500 

200 

i=;o 


Where  they  reside.  No; 

Between  vSt.  Jofeph's 
and  Detroit 

Near  Decroin 

On  Sagainam  bay  of 
lake  Huron 

On  Saguinam  bay  of 
lake  Huron 

-Near  Michillimacklnac 
f  )rt  St.  Mary's  on 
lake  Superior,  and 
upon  the  font  hern 
111  ores  of  that  lake     5500 

pauns  bay,  on  lake 
Michigan 

Near  Paans  bay,  on 
lake  Michia:an 


400 


Oiiiiconiing  river 
Upon  the  fouthern 
h ea d  b  r a n c  h  es  of  t  h  e 
Mikiiilippi,  and  the 
waters  of  lake  Mi- 
di igan 
Between  the  lake  of  the 
V/ood  and  MilMip. 

On  lake  Michigan  and 
between     that     and 

theiMiffiffippi 

Between  Like  Michigan 
and  the  MuTiilippi 
T  2 


3^^ 
300 


200 


30D 


400 
340 

Oil-. 
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Tribes. 
Outimacs 


Mufquakies 
Sioux 


Ottagaumics 

Winnibagces 

Kllli(!lnoe^ 
Kaudoweiies 

Ofevegatchies 

Connafedagces 
Cohunnewagoes 
Mich  macs 

Am  el  mis 

Chalas 

Nipi  fTins 


Where,  thzy  reside. 

Between  lake  IVlichi- 
gan  and  lake  St. 
Clare 

Upon  the  fouthern  wa- 
ters of  lake  Michi- 
gan 

On  the  eaflern  head 
branches  of  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  and  the  if- 
lands  of  lake  Supe- 
rior 

Ch  the  head  waters  of 
the  Miffiffippi 

Gn  the  head  waters  of 
theMiffilTippi 

On  lake  Superior 

Between  Michigan  and 
lake   Superior 

Near  Swagatchy,  on 
the  river  St.  Law- 
rence 

Near  Montreal 

Near  Montreal 

On  tlie  river  St.  Law- 
rence 

On  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence 

On  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence 

Near  the   head  waters 


Tribes.  Where  ttiey  reside.  No. 

oi  the  Octavvas   ri- 
vers 3  DO 

Algor.quins  Towards-  the  head  wa- 

.  ters  of  the  Ottawas 
river  250 

Round-heads'  Oa  riviere  aux  Tetes 
boules,  or  Round- 
head  river  2cQo 

MeiTafagues-  Between  lake  Superior 

and  lake  Huron         1500 

K-is  UponlakeChriilineaux  I  2C0 

Ailinaboes  Lake  Allinaboes  izoj 

Barbus,  or  Blancs  Between  lake  Adina- 
boes  and  the  lake  of 
t]>e  Wood-  2400 

Sioux     of     the     On  the  head  and  weft- 
Meadjws  era  branches  of  the 

MifTiilippi  25O0 

Sioux     of     the     On  the  head  and  weft- 
Woods  ■  em  brandies  of  the 

Mifllalppi  4COO 

Sioux  -  Between  the  head  wa- 

ters of  the  MiiTiffip- 
pi  and  Mifoura  30-0 

Ajoues  North  of  the  Pad  oucas  loco 

While  Panis  Souih^eaft  of  the  Mi- 

fouri  I  coo 

Speckled  Panis       South  ef  the  Klifouri    iigo 

Padoacas  South  of  th:r  ISliiburi      5  30 

Grandefeaux  South  of  ci^e  JvLfouri       £  .u 

T  3  Cnn.i>.s 
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Tribes.  Where  they  reside.  No. 

Canfes  South  of  the  Mifouri     looo 

Ofages  South  of  the  Mifouri       400 

Mifouris  On  the  Mifouri  1500 

Arkanzas  On  the  river  Arkanzas  iooo< 

There  are  feveral  other  tribes,  known  by 
the  name  of  Caouitas,  Linways,  Webings,  Ou- 
fafoys,  Les  Fauns,  FoUe  Avoine,  Mineamis, 
Sj^c.  &c.  But  the  different  tribes  have  been 
fo  confounded  one  with  another,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  colled  any  diftindt  information  re- 
fpeding  their  fituation  or  numbers  ;  which  I 
apprehend  has  proceeded  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge  travellers  have  had  of  the  weft  of 
the  MilTiflippi,  and  to  the  north  of  lake  Mi- 
chigan and  lake  Superior  ;  and  which  has  pre- 
cluded the  poliibility  of  gaining  any  accurate 
intelligence  from  them.  However  the  above 
lift  has  been  correded  from  the  accounts  of 
Cioghan,  Boquer,  Carver,  Hutcliins,  and 
Dodge,  and  by  the  comparative  teftimony  of 
the  beft  informed  men  1  have  been  able  to 
meet  with  ;  and  whofe  knowledge  upon  this 
fubjedj  though  they  have  not  written,  1  ihould 
prefer  to  either  of  the  above  authorities,  who 
we;e  obliged  to  take  the  greateft  part  of  what 
they  have  related,  from  hearlay,  or  proceed 
upon  conjedure. 

There  are  feveral  vagrant  tribes,  called  Chi- 
akanefP.  u,  Onanakim:,  Macbecous  and  S(.u'ki- 
las,  from  the    Gherokees,    Chucktaws    nnd 

Crevks; 
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Creeks ;  but  I  Iliould  fuppofe,  thefe  included, 
that  my  account  of  thofe  tribes  is  toterabiy 
exact. 

By  this  lift,  which  I  prefume  will  appear  a? 
accurate  as  the  fubjecl  will  admit  of,  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  Indians  will  be  found  left 
than  6o,ooo  who  inhabii:  the  country  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  on  both  lldes  of  the  Miffiilip- 
pi,  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  tar  well 
as  the  country  has  been  explored,  that  is,  tp 
the  head  waters  of  the  MiililTippi,  and  troni 
thence  to  the  Mifouri  (I  do  not  mean  the  head 
of  it.)  and  between  that  river  and  Santa  Fe. 

1  have  been  able  to  learn  very  little  inform- 
ation refpecling  the  Indians  betv/een  Santa  Fe 
and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  flili  lefs  of  thv)fe 
who  inhabit  the  country  between  the  river  St. 
Jt)feph*s  and  California.  However  we  are  in 
no  way  atfeclcd  by  them  at  prefent  ;  and  it  is 
»ot  very  likely  that  we  ever  ihall :  for,  it  is  to 
be  prefurned,  that  the  federal  government,  in 
the  extenfi  n  of  its  empire,  will  take  fuch  pre- 
cautions as  mull  prevent  the  horrors  of  fuch 
limguinary  warfare  and  maffacre,  as  have  hi- 
therto m  nked  the  progrefs  of  its  growth. 

Certainly  it  is  time  that  decided  meafures 
were  taken  ;  if  polTible,  to  civilize  them  ;  and 
if  not,  to  confine  them  to  particular  diitrids  ; 
tUat  is,  by  the  vigour  of  our  meafures,  to  (Irew 
them  that  we  are  not  to  be  trifled  with  j  and 
whenever  a  tracl  of  counriy  is  to  be  fettled, 

kt 
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let  the  demarkatlon  be  obvious,  and  the  term^; 
of  fettlement  definitive  ;  and  by  affording  pro- 
tedlion  to  the  pacific,  and  chafiifing  the  licent- 
tious,   it  may  be  expelled  in  time,  that  fome 
amelioration  will  take  place  in  their  favage  and  , 
fanguinary  difpofitions.  I 

You  will  obferve  that  the  moft  numerous 
tribes  are  the  greatefi:  dillance  from  us  ;  and  it 
is  very  certain,  that  in  proponion  lo  their  dif- 
tance  from  the  whites,  they  are  unacquainted, 
with  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  All  the  nations 
north  of  lake  Superior,  and  thofe  beyond  the 
Miffiffippi,  as  well  as  thofe  on  the  Mifouri,  uCb 
only  bows  and  arrows  ;  fothat  when  you  take 
a  view  of  their  fcattered  rKuarion,  the  various 
cuHoms  and  fuperRitions  which  it  is  neceiTary 
to  reconcile,,  in  order  to  produce  perfeverance 
and  unity  of  atflion^  and  what  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  them  have  the  apparatus,  or  under- 
fiand  the  ufe  of  mufquetry,  or  pollcfs  rcfources 
fufficicnt  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  lading 
houilities  againll  the  power  of  our  incrcafing 
numbers,  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  even  our 
defeats  will  hailcn  their  ruin, 

Though  we  (or  rather  the  federal  trooj>s) 
h;rve  been  defeated  feveral  times,  yet  we  fh.iU 
foon  eflablilh  a  permanent  fccu'ity  againll  fa- 
vage invafions  and  malTacre  ;  for,  though  we 
have  not  aclcd  entirely  like.Herculus,  who  de- 
ilroyed -the  ,  ferpeiits  while,  an  infant  in  his 

cradle, 
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cnadle,  flill,  I  prefunie,  we  fhall  do  It  in  aur 
approach  to  maturity. 

The  French,  by  conciliating^  the  manners  of 
the  ravages,  and  by  their  difxaling  a  more  ge- 
neral knowledge  among  them  of  the  nfe  of 
fire-arms,  hrfi:  rendered  them  formidable  to 
the  whites.  The  animolity  continued  to  exift 
until  the  commencement  of  the  late  v/ar,  'ujben 
that  very  policy  was  praciifsd  hy  the  LngUfb^ 
'which,  they  had  formerly  fo  fever  eiy  retrohatcd  in 
tha  French. 

In  the  various  fkirmiflies  and  anions  which 
have  been  fought  between  us,  they  have  ac- 
quired a  mofi:  v/onderful  dexterity  and  heroic 
intrepidity  ;  but,  in  thefe  acquiiitions,  they 
probably  have  laid  the  foundation  of  tlieir  own 
extincllon  ;  for  our  defeats  but  add  to  our 
Itrength  ;  and  when  you  recolkcl  their  com- 
parative numbers  with  ours,  and  the  compara- 
tive fecundity  of  our  v;omen,.  I  think  the  cir- 
cumftance  does  not  appear  problematical. 

However,  that  is  not  eur  vviili.  We  would 
gladly  teach  them  the  blelTmgs  of  peace ;  and 
fo  far  did  the  Aifembly  of  V^irginia  carry  this 
difpofition,  in  the  year  17S4,  that,  the  more 
eff^clually  to  accelerate  fo  defirable  an  end, 
they  took  it  into  confideration  to  pafs  an  acl 
oiTering  bounties  to  fuch  m.en  and  women  as 
would  inter-marry  with  the  Indians.  But  as 
the  anlmofuies  which  then  exiiled  betv/ecn 
them  aud  the  back  fettlers  had  arifcrtto  fuch  a 

heicht, 
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height,  it  was  thought  mofl  advifeable  to  pofl- 
pone  luitil  thsre  Ihould  be  a  llabje  prace,  and 
till  the  whiles  and  they  were  reconciled  ;  but 
that  will  never  be  the  cufe  until  we  are  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  Niagara  and  Detroit.     Farewell. 


FINIS. 


NOTES    TO    Volume    I. 


0-  THE  following  Notes  were  interjperjed 
throughout  the  Work  ;  hut  the  Printer,  far  the 
Convenience  of  the  Reader^  iMught  proper  to 
€olle5l  them  together  at  the  End  of  the  Volume. 
with  Direclions  to  whatever  tart  of  the  Work 
they  refer, 

3  page  ^^,  line  lo,  after  the  word  it — This  river 
is  about  250  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  upwards  of  130  miles  ;  its  current  is  conli- 
derably  rapid. 

^  page  35,  line  13,  after  the  word,  fame — At  this 
time,  what  was  called  Continental  Currency,  was  re- 
duced to  as  low  a  rate  as  500  for  one  ;  nay,  I  believe 
1000  was  a  more  common  exchange.  This  circum- 
flance,  though  it  had  its  good  effeds,  fo  far  as  it  tend- 
ed to  accelerate  the  fettlement  of  the  country,  lliU 
was  produdive  ot  no  fmall  degree  of  evil  and  injuf- 
tice.  For  in  confequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  this 
money,  which  lay  dead  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
it  was  no  fooner  known  in  the  different  ftates,  that 
Virginia  held  out  an  opportunity  to  them  of  obtain^ 
ing  a  confideration  for  this  depreciated  currency,  than 
it  w^as  fent  to  the  treafury  of  that  (late  in  fuch  quan- 
tities, and  given  for  land  warrants,  that  in  a  ihort 
time  more  of  them  were  ilTued  than  would  have  co^ 
vered  half  the  territory  within  its  limits. 

Previous 
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Previous  to  this  sera,  great  part  of  the  valuable 
land  in  the  diflri£l  of  Kentucky,  had  been  either  lak^ 
en  up  on  old  militarj  giants,  and  pre-canpficn  rights, 
or  located  by  thofe  who  liad  been  fird  in  obtaining 
their  warrants  ;  for  it  required  fome  time  for  the  bu- 
finefs  to  extend  itfelf,  and  become  generally  known 
and  un.derftood. 

in  confequence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  hoJders 
of  tTcafury  warrants  were  difajipointed,  when  they 
jdeterxnined,  if  Jthey  could  not  obtain  prime  land,  they 
^vould  lay  their  warrants  upon  fuch  as  was  vacant, 
however  fteril,  which  doubilefs  was  proper;  for  tho* 
the  warrants  had  coft  them  only  a  nominal  value, 
nor  was  the  fiate  of  Virginia  feniible  of  the  danger- 
ous avenue  they  were  opening  to  fraudulent  practic- 
es., yet  it  was  pcflible,  in  an  extenfive  trad  of  moun- 
tainous country,  there  might  be  in  the  valleys,  or 
between  the  hills,  feme  boacm  land  which,  in  the 
progrefs  of  fettlements,  wonld  be  of  value.  Eut 
they  did  not  flop  here  ;  for  finding  a  general  fpirit 
of  migration  was  taking  place  from  every  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  Weflern  country,  and  that  the  repu- 
tation ot  the  fine  lands  upon  the  Ohio,  particularly 
thofe  of  Kentucky,  were  every  day  advancing  in 
eflimation,  they  determined  to  have  their  furveys 
mzdQ  cut  in  the  mo.fi  artful  manner,  by  having  for 
corner  trees,  fuch  kinds  as  are  never  known  ^o  grow 
but  in  the  moft  fertile  foil,  and  which  may  always 
be  found  in  the  narrow  firips  of  bottom  land,  and 
the  plots  embellifned  with  the  greateft  elegance,  dif- 
playing  fine  water  touifcs,  mill  feats,  (where  perhaps 
there  will  not  be  a  grain  of  corn  for  half  a  century 
to  ccme)  plains,  gro\es  and  meadows. 

lience  proceeded  fo  generally  the  bu.finefs  of  Jandr 
jobbing — hence  it  is   that   there  is  to  be  feen  in   the 

iVicrcu- 
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Mercuries  throughout  Europe,  fuch  immenfe  trafts 
•  of  land  in  America  offered  for  fale — and  hence  it  is 
that  fo  naany  perfons  have  caufe  to  complain  of  hav- 
ing been  deceived  in  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  land  they  have  purchafcd. 

I  had  ^Iven  fuch  an  account  in  this  work,  of  the 
good  and  indifferent  veins  of  land,  which  i  believed 
would  have  dircded  every  purchafer  of  fuch  land  a- 
gainft  the  danger  of  impofition  ;  but  as  1  have  been 
informed,  that  land-jobbers  have  confidered  it  as  a 
w^ork  favourable  to  their  views,  I  fhall  here  make 
fome  remarks,  Vt'bich,  if  attended  to,  will  infallibly 
-prevent  frauds. 

The  country  that  feparates  the  back  counties  of 
'Virginia  from  Kentucky,  is,  the  greater  part  of  it, 
mountainous,  and  through  which,  to  its  champaiga 
lands,  is  nearly  250  miles,  the  whole  of  that  tra6t  of 
wildernefs  extending  from  Holflon  nearly  north, 
crofTing  Great  Sandj^  River,  the  Great  and  Little 
Kanhaways,  quite  into  the  iine  lands  in  the  diftrift 
belonging  to  Pennfylvania,  exclufive  of  fome  fmall 
trads  in  the  upper  counties  of  Virginia  upon  the 
"Ohio,  all  of  which  are  occupied,  is  altogether  broken 
into  high,  rugged,  and  barren  hills,  the  bottoms  ex- 
cepted, and,  in  all  probability,  will  not  be  inhabited 
for  centuries  to  come,  by  reafon  of  the  immenfe  tracts 
of  good  land  lying  well  of  the  Ohio  and  MiffifTippi  j 
arid  that  trad  of  country  lying  foutherly  fiom  Hol- 
Hon,  and  extending  to  Cumberland,  PowelPs  Vallev, 
Nolachufcky,  French  Broad,  and  Clinch  excepte'd, 
is  little  better, 

Befides,   Kentucky   itfelf  extends   a   confiderabie 

diftance  into  thefe  broken  trails  of  country,  and  per^ 

haps  it  is  only  poiTible  for  a  ilranger  to  guard  againfl 

in>porui'jn,    by  making   one  of  the  conditions  of  his 

U  con  trad:. 
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contra6l,  that  it  (ball  be  of  fuch  a  rate  of  land»  i,  e. 
The  different  foils  have  been  claffed  bj  the  general 
confent  of  the  people,  and  are  well  underftood  by 
the  diilindion  of  hrft,  fecjond,  third  and  fourth  rate 
land  ;  the  laft  is  the  lowed  rate,  I  am  convinced, 
that  any  perfon  would  fettle  upon,  and  the  difference 
of  its  value,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  tWo  to  one  in  the 
ratio  of  its  rate. 

Now,  the  greater  part  of  the  broken  tra£ls  of  coun- 
try would  not  come  under  either  of  thefe  denomina- 
tions -,  confequently,  if  theie  hints  fhould  be  attended 
to,  and  fufficient  fecurity  giveni'or  a -performance  of , 
the  agreement  of  the  contracling  parties  upon  fuch 
principles,  to -which  no  honefl;  perfon  would  obje£t, 
impofition  would  be  effectually  prevented. 

^  page  40,  line  19,  after  the  word  vine — The  Illi- 
nois country  is  in  general  of  a  fuperior  foil  to  any 
part  of  North  America  that  I  .have -Teen.  It  pro- 
duces fine  oak,  hickory,  cedar,  .mulberry  trees,  &c. 
iome  dying  roots,  and  medicinal  plants  ;  hops,  and 
excellent  wild  grapes  ;  and,  in  the  3  ear  1769,  one 
hundred  and  ten  hogflieads  of  well  tafted  and  Itrong 
wine  were  made  by  the  French  fettlers  from  thefe 
grapes. 

HuTChlNS. 

•^  page  41,  line  19,  at  the  word  riv(r — Cumber- 
land river  is  2^0  yards  wide  at  its  mouth  ;  its  cur- 
rent gentle,  and  it  is  navigable  upwards  of  200  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

«  page  54,  line  1,  at  the  word  cutting — ^Thofc  ca- 
nals will  be  finifaed  in  the  courfe  of  1793. 

i  page  55,  line  7,   at  the  word   Knnhaway — This 
river  at  its  mouth  is  nearly  5C0  yards  wide,  and  thei 
current  gentle  for.  about  10  or  12  miles,  when  it  be- 
comes 
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comes  confidcrablj  rapid  for  upwards  of  60  miles 
farther,  where  you  meet  with  the  ii'rft  falls,  when  it 
becomes  almoft  impoITible'  to  navigate  it  from  the 
great  number  of  obCtrudtions  which  iJs  various^  cata- 
rads  preient. 

5  pa^e  59,  iii^e  3,  at  the  word  creek — This  river 
h  about  20c  ja'ds  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  its  princi- 
pal branch  is  navigable  nearly  70  miles. 

*»  page  60,  line  14,  at  the  word  L^'eJ^ — There  are 
two  fait  Cjirings  upon  Licking,  both  of  which  are 
now  worked  With  fuccefs. 

^  page  66,  line  5,  at  the  word  n'ver—This  river 
is  about  1^0  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  its  current  is 
gentle,  and  its  principal  branch  is  navigable  about- 
60  miles, 

^  page  57,  lineal 3.  at  the  \vord  rher — Green  ri- 
Ter  is  upwards  of  200  3'ards  wide  at  its  month,  its 
current  is  gentle,  and  is  ravig^.ble  ntarly  1^0  miles* 

*  page  70,  line  12,  at  the  word  Ohio — The  Tcnafce 
k  600  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  upon  afcending 
it,  to  the  diHance  of  260  miles,  it  v^idens  to  between 
tv/o  and  three  miles,  vjhich  width  it  continues  for 
nealy  thirty  miles,  and  which  comprehends  what  is 
called  the  Great  Bend. 

Thus  far  it  is  navigable  without  any  obilru£lion, 
and,  fome  trifling  falls  excepted,  it  may  be  navigated 
at'leaft  603  miles  farther. 

'^  P^S^  7^»  1^^^  7»  ^^  ^^^  word  IVahaJJj — The  Wa- 
bafti  is  nearly  300  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  ex- 
cept fome  inconfiderable  rapids,  it  is  navigable  up- 
wards of  400  miles. 

"  page  ibid,  line  26,  at  the  word  rinysr — The  Il.H- 
Bois  is  a  fine  gentle  river,  and  navifabb  to  it*  fource 
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for  batte?*ux.  Its  width  is  various — in  places  it  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  ;  but  its  general  breadth  maj  be 
(.onfidered  about  250  yards. 

<>  page  76,  line  29,  at  the  word  Dt'/rc //—The  Il- 
linois river  furnifhes  a  communication  with  Lake 
Michigan  bj  the  Chiago  river,  and  by  two  portages 
between  the  latter  and  Illinois  river  *,  the  longeft  of 
which  is  only  four  miles.  Hutchins. 

P  page  78,  line  22^  at  the  wor^  Hooded — Grrat  Mi- 
ami is  about  300  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  a  rapid 
^.ream,  but  without  catarafts,  with  feveral  large 
branches  navigable  for  batteaux  a  long  way  up  :  the 
])rincipal  of  winch  interlocks  with  a  branch  of  the 
Miami  river,  which  runs  into  lake  Erie,  to  which 
there  is  a  portages,  and  a  third  has  a  pafiage  to  San- 
duilij. 

Sciota  is  about  200  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  its 
current  gentle,  and  is  navigable  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  a  portage  of  only  five  or  fix  miles  to 
Sanduiky. 

Muikingum  is  afiiie  gentle  river,  confined  by  high 
banks,  which  prevents  its  floods  from  overflowing 
ihe  furrounding  country.  It  is  2^0  yards  wide  at 
its  confluence  v^ith  the  Ohio,  and  navigable,  without 
sny  obftrudions,  by  large  batteaux,  to  a  little  lake 
at  its  head  ;  from  thence  to  Cayahoga,  a  creek  that 
empties  into  Lake  Er:e,  is  not  above  two  miles  ;  and 
wliich  mull  become  the  beil  portage  between  that 
lake  and  the  Qhio. 

Caynhoga  at  its  mouth  is  wide  and  dc^i}  enough 
to  receive  large  (loops  from  the  lake. 

Sandufky  is  a  confiderable  river  that  empties  into 
Lake  Erie  ;  its  dream  is  gentle,  and  large  enough  at 
its- mouth  to  receive  (loops. 

^  page 
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«3  page  96,  line  21,  at  the  word  JVood — Lake  On- 
tario-ib  about  600  miles  in  circamference,  Lake  Erie 
nearly  300,  Lake  St.  Clair  about  90,  Like  Huron  is 
reckoned  1000,  and  Lake  Superior  between  15  and 
1600. 

The  Lake  of  the  Wood  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about 
70  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  about  forty. 

L?.ke  Michigan  is  divided  on  the  north- eaft  from 
Lake  Huron  by  the  Strelghts  of  Michillimacknac 
Its  greatefl  length  is  230  miles,  its  breadth  about 
60,  and  its  elrcumference  nearly  600, 

On  the  north  weft   parts  of  this   lake    its    waters 
branch  out  into  two  bays  ;   that  which  lies    towards 
the  north  is  Ncquet's  Bay,  and  the  ether  Puan's,  or- 
Green  Bay. 

'rht  waters  of  tliis,  as  well  as  the  other  great  lakes 
are  clear,  wholeforae,  abound  in  fiih,  and  are  of  fuf- 
ficient  deptli  for  the  navigation  of  ftiips. 

It  is  worth  obferving,  that  fome  of  thefe  lakes,  in 
jnagnitude,  are  almoft  equal  to  the  feas  of  Europe  ; 
and  though  there  is  not  an  immediate  communica- 
tloii  for  Clips  v^ith  tlie  Ailsntic  ocean,  yet  the  advan- 
tages theyrauil  af?;>rd  to  the  operations  of  commerce 
will  prove  not  only  very  coniiderable,  but,  I  conceive, 
Vv'ill  be  nearly  ai  bcneScial  as  open  feas,  when  the 
furrounding  countries  are  under  the  fame  govern- 
ment, and  influenced  by  reciprocal  intereft. 

'  pa_2e  97,  line  2,  at  tiie  word  /////iVj — Colonel 
Gn-dcn,  in  his  Journal,  fays,  "  that  this  country 
m^v,  from  a  proper  knowledge,  be  affirmed  to  be  the 
IBO-I  healthy,  the  moft  pieafant,  and  moft  fertile  fpot 
of  earth  known  to  European  people." 

*  page  124,  line  24,   at  the  word  trade — The  fol- 
lowing juft  and  judicious  Gbfervatioiis  were  addrciled 
U-3  to 
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to  the  Earl  of  Hillfborough,  in  the  year  1770,  when 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  North  American  Depart- 
Bient  : 

"  No  part  of  North  America  will  require  lefs  en» 
eouragement  for  the  production  of  naval  ftores,  ancf; 
raw  materials  for  manufactories  in  Europe^  and  for 
fupplying  the  Weft  India  Iflands  with  lumler,  pro^ 
vijions,  &c.  than  the  eoimtry  of  the  Ohio  j  and  for 
the  following  reafons  : 

Firft,  The  lands  are  excellent,  the  climate  tempe- 
rate, the  native  grapes,  lilk  worms,  and  mulberry 
trees,  abound  every  where  ;  hemp,  hops,  and  rye 
grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the  valleys  and  low  lands  j 
lead  and  iron  are  plenty  in  the  hills  ;  fait  fprings  are 
innumerable  ;  and  no  foil  is  better  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  flax,  and  cotton,  than  that  of  the: 
Ohio. 

Second,  The  country  is  well  watered  by  feveral 
navigable  rivers,  communicating  with  each  other; 
hj  which,  and  a  ihort  land  carriage,  the  produce  of 
the  lands  of  the  Ohio  can,  even  now,,  (in  the  year 
1772)  be  fent  cheaper  to  the  fea-port  town  of  Alex- 
andria, on  the  Potomac  river  in  Virginia,  (where  the 
troops  of  General  Braddock  landed)  than  any  kind 
of  merchandife  is  fent  from  Northampton  to  Lon- 
don. 

Third,  The  river  Ohio  is,  at  all  times  of  the  year,. 
navigable  with  large  boats,  like  the  weft  country 
barges,  rowed  only  by  four  or  five  men  ;  and  from 
the  month  of  February  to  April  large  fliips  may  Je 
built  on  the  Ohio,  and  fent  to  fea,  laden  with  hemp, 
iron,  flax,  lilk,  tobacco,  cotton,  pot-afti,  &:c. 

Fourth,  Flonr,  corn,  beef,  fliip-plank,  and  other 
ufeful  articles  can  be  fent  down  the  ftream  of  the  O- 
hio  tQ  Well  f  loiida,    and  from  ^thence  to  the  Weil 

India 
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India  iflands,  much  cheaper,  and  in  better  order,  than 
from  New-York  or  Philadelphia,  to  thofe  illands. 

Fifth,  Hemp,  tobacco,, iron,  and  fuch  bulky  arti- 
cles, may  alfo  be  fent  down  the  ft  ream  to  the  lea,  at 
leaft  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  thefe  articles  were  e- 
ver  carried  by  land  carriage,-  of  only  60  miles,  in 
Pcnnfylvania  ;.  where  waggonage  is  cheaper  than  in 
any  other  part  of  North  America. - 

Sixth,  The  exper^c^  of  tranfporting  European  ma- 
nufadories  from  the  fea  to  the  Ohio,  will  not  be  fo 
much  as  is  now  paid,  and  mull  ever  be  paid,  to  a 
great  part  of  the  countries  of  Pennfylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland.  Whenever  farm.ers  or  merchants  of 
Ohio  ihall  properly  underftand  the  bufinefs  of  tranf- 
portation,.  they  v/ill  build  fchooners,  {loops,  &c.  on 
the  Ohio,  fuitable  for.  the  Weil  India  or  European 
miarkets  ;  or,  by  having  black  wa-lnut,  cherry  tree, 
oak,  &c.  properly  fawed  for  foreign  markets,  and 
formed  into  rafts  in  the  manner  that  is  now  done  by 
the  fectlers  near  the  upper  parts  of  the  Delaware  in 
Pennfylvania,  and  thereon  ftovv  their  hemp,  iron,  to- 
bacco, &c.   and  proceed  with  them  to  New  Orleans. 

It  maj  not,  perhaps,  be.amifs  to  obferve,  that  lar^re 
quantities  of  iiour.are  made  in  the  diftant  (wefter  i) 
countries  of  Pennfylvania,  and  fent  by  an  expenfu-e 
land-carriage  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  from 
thence  -Lipped  to  bouth  Carolina,  and  to  Eaft  and 
Well  Florida,,  their  being  little  or  no  wheat  raifed 
in  thofe  provinces^ 

The  river  O.iio  feems  kindly  defigned  by  nature 
as-the  channel  tlirough  which  the  two  Floridas  may 
be  fupplied  uith  flour  ;  not  only  for  their  common 
coniumption,  but  alfo  for  the  carrying  on  an  exten- 
five  commerce  v.ith  Jamaica,  and  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
meats  in  the  Bay  oi  Mexico.     MUlitones  in   abun- 
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dance  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  hiils  nesr  the  Ohio  •, 
and  the  countrj  is  every  where  well  watered  with 
1-arge  and  conflant  fprings  and  flreams  for  griit  and 
other  mills. 

The  p aflame  from  Philadelphia  to  Peniifaccla  is  feU' 
dom.  made  in  lefs  than  a  month,  and  fixty  ftiillingS. 
per  ton,  freight,  (confilling  of  fixteen  barrels)  is  ula- 
all/  paid  for  fiour,  &c.  thiiher.  •  Boats  carrying  SoG 
or  icoo  barrels  of  flour  may  go  in  about  the  fame 
time  from  Pictiburg,  as  from  Pbilaci-elphis  to  Penni. 
faeola,  and  for  half  the  above  freight ;  the  Ohio  mer- 
chants would-be  able  to  deliver  flour, &c.  there  in  much 
better  order  than  from  Philadelphia,  and  without  in- 
curring the  damage  and  delay  ot  the  fea,  ?.nd  cliarges 
cf  infarance,  &;c.  as  from  thence  to  Pennficola. 

This  is  not  mere  fpecnlalion  ;  for  it  is  a  facV,  that 
about  the  year  1746,  there  was  a  great  fcarcity  of 
provlfions  at  New  Orleans  ;  and  the  French  fettlew 
demerits  at  the  Illinois,  fmall  as  they  then  were,  fent 
thither  in  one  vvinter  upwards  of  eight  hundred' thou- - 
fand  weight  of  Hour." 

t  page  1 10,  line  13,  at  the  word  l^ori— That  ftate 
pafied  an  A£l  of  Affembly  in  July  1792,  for  remov- 
ing all  obftru(Elions  between  Hudfoa's  river  and  Lake 
Ontario  ;  by  which  means,  vrhen  it  is  done,  there 
Vv'ill  be  an  inland  navigation,  taking  .its  various 
ourfes  of  nearly  200Q  miles  in  extent. 

"  page  no,  line  24,  at  the  word  mile] — Some  of 
tbefe  have  been  noticed  m  a  former  note. 

^  page  111,  line  20,  at  the  word  httcr — Colonel 
Gordon,  in  his  journal  down  the  Ohio  mentions, 
**  That  thofe  falls  do  not  deferve  that  name,  as  the 
flreani  on  the  north  fide  has  no  fudden  pitch,  bttt 
only  runs  over  a  kdge  of  rocks.    .Several  boats,   he 
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fciys,  pall  ex?  t  lie  m  in  the  dried  feafon  of  the  f  car,  un- 
loading half  of  t'ieir  freight.  They  pafkd  on  the 
rouh  Mc,  wiicre  the  csiryino  place  is  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  hong;  on  the  foiuli-eall  fide,  it  is  nbcut 
half  that  diflance,  and  is  reckoned  the  fafeft  pafiage 
for  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  it  ;  but  it  is 
the  moft  tedious,  as,  daring  part  of  the  fanimer,  and 
autunin,  the  batteaux-men  drsg  their  boats  over  the 
rock.  The  fail  is  about  half  a  mile  rapid  water, 
v.'hich,  however,  is  paiiable,  by  wading  and  drag2;ing 
the  boat  againfl  the  ftream  when  lowefi;  and^with 
fliil  greater  eafe  when  the  water  is  is  raifed  £  Utile.'* 

y  page  113,  line  20,  at  the  word  .S'f^/  — Befides  the 
feveral  channels  of  the  ccmiiiiinicaticns  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  1\to  orhers  which,  in  a  ve*ry  few 
years,  will  be  opened  ;  as^  the  Pennfylvanians*  have 
already  turned  their  attentfon'  toward  them. 

One  ffocrs.  Lake  Erie. to  a- place  called  Le  Fjceuf, 
doV7ti  the  Alkg^ry^  to-^s/  river  cdled  Kiikifrri^ir??, 
then  up  the  fame  ax:ertain  dllla^ic^,  and  f  om  thence 
by  a  fbort  portage  to  a  branch  of  the  Siifquehanna, 
called  Joniata.  llje  other  is  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  eafi.  branch  cf  the  Delau^are,  which  it  is  faid  will 
nd,t  be  attended  wid)  much  difficulty  ;  and  v^hich 
will  be  a  di'-ed  communication  between  Philadelphia 
and  that  Lake. 

There  is  a  ridge  of  hills  generally  called  the  Shin- 
ing Mcuniains,  which  begin  at  Mexico,  and  conti- 
rne  to  the  ead  of  California,,  tha^  fenarate  the  water 
cf^thofe  rivers  v/hich  fall  either  into  the  gulf  of  that 
peninfala,.cr  the  Gulf  of  Mex.co.  From  thence,  as 
they  continue  their  courfe  northward,  betv.'een  the 
waters  of  the  Miffiillppi,  and  the  rivers  that  empty 
themfcH^es  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  end  in  about 
lat.  4S  or  49,  where  (everal  rivers  have  their  fburces, 

Vvhicii 
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which  either  run  into  Hudfon's  Bay,    or   the  South 

Sea. 

Thefe  hills  Ijing  nearly  parallel  with  the  Allega- 
nj.  Mountains,  a  confiderable  diilance  from  the  Pa- 
ci&c  Sea,  forms,  if  it  raaj  be  fo  called,  a  great  val- 
ley, which  conftitutes  what  is  called  the  Weftern 
Country  of  America^  and  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
ll(is  vaft  continent. 

In  refleding  upon  the  objeft  of  the  federal  gover-- 
ment,    and  the  rapid  ftrides    it  is  making,  it  appears 
rather  puerile  in  the  United  States  thinking  to  make 
the  feat   of    their  government   permanent   upon   the-  , 
Povvtomac  ;  or   at   lead  it  would  be  fa,    to   run  the^ 
country  to  heavy  expences,  when  it  is  obvious  that 
poflerity  will,  in  the   courfe  of  a  cenrtrry  at  farthell;' 
remove  it  to   the  MiiTifrippij,  which  is  the  moil  cen-- 
tral,  and  confequently  the  proper  place,^      By    that.v 
means  the  efficiency  of  the  federal  government  will! 
acV  like  the   vital  fluid   which  is    propelled  from  the- 
heart,   and  give  moticn   and  energy  to  tvcry  extre-- 
niity  of  the  empire. 

The  country  between  Cape  Florida  and  Cape^ 
North,  the  foathern  hea*d-land  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  lies  between  lato  25  and  48,  and  weft  long,  ^ 
82  and  66  ;  and  the  country  betv/een  Catifornia  and 
Nootka  Sound,  between  iat.  30  and  47,  and  weft 
long.  118  and  128,  which  is  a  diftance  between  15 
and  i6co  miles  from  north  to  louth,  and  betweea 
2500  and  30G0  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  fo  that  if  we  take 
the  medium,  and  make  an  allowance  for  the  proba- 
ble extenfion  of  the  United  States  both  to  the  north- 
ward and  fouthvvard,  it  appears  pretty  clearly,  that 
a  fpot  upon  the  Mifliffippi,  nearly  Iat.  44,  1  think 
upon  Lake  Pepin,  or  at  St.  Anthony's  falls,  ought  to 
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be  placed  the  permanent  feat -of  the  federal  govem«- 
ment. 

From  a  point  lat.  44,  upon  the  Atlantic  coaft, 
and  running  frcm  thence  a  due  well  line,  until  it 
ftrikes  the  MiiTiffippi,  is  a  diftance  of  nearl}^  1200 
miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  coaft,  continu- 
in2;  the  fame  line,  it  is  fomething  more  ;  but  the 
difference  is  immaterial,  while  the  communications 
from  thence  wouM  be  facilitated  to  everj  part  of 
the  empire,  by  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  vari- 
ous navigable  rivers  thai  have  their  fources  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood.  Carver  has  defciibed  them 
as   follows  . 

*'  The  four  moft  capital  rivers  In  America,  /.  e. 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Miffiilippi,  .he  River  Bourbon, 
or  Red  River,  and  the  Oragon,  have  their  fources 
in  the  fame  neighbourhood.  The  waters  of  the 
three  former  are  within  thirty  miles  of  each  other  ; 
the  latter  is  farther  weft. 

"  This  fhews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  higheft  land 
in  North  America  ;  and  it  is  an  inllance  not  to  be 
paralleled  on  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe, 
that  four  rivers  of  fuch  magnitude  ihould  take  their 
rife  together;  and  each,  after  running  feveral  courfes, 
difcharge  their  waters  into  different  oceans,  at  the 
diftarice  of  2000  miles  from  their  fources.  For  In 
their  paflage  from  this  fpot,  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Law- 
rence eaft,  to  the  Bay  of  Mexico  foulh,  to  [fudfon's 
Bay  north,  and  to  the  B^y  of  the  Streights  of  An- 
irian  weft,  each  of  thefe  traverfe  upwards  of  20C0 
miles.'* 

Befides,  the  fame  author  has  defcribed  thofe  places, 
and  the  truth  of  which  is  fupported  by  the  teftimo- 
ny  of  other,  travellers  with  whom  I  have  coaverfed. 
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^  as  one  cf  tbe  moft  beautiful  countries  upon  the  earth. 

Thefe  are  his  words  : 

.  **  The  MiffiiTippi  belaw  Lake  Pet>Ini  flows  with 
a  gentle  current,  but  the  breadth  is  verj  uncertain,, 
in  fome  places  it  being  upwards  of  a  aiile,  in  others 
not  more  than  a  quarter. 

"This    river  has  a  ranne   of  monntalns  through-, 
out  the  whole  way,   which  in  particalar    places   ap- 
proach near  to  it,    in  others  lie    at  a  greater  diilanCe.j 
**  The  land.between  the  mountains  on  eitbcr  lide, 

,  is  generally  covered  witb  grafs,  wiih  a  few  groves i 
of  trees  interfperfed,  near  which  large  droves  of  deecJ 
and  elk  are  frequently  feen  feeding. 

"  In  many  places,  pyramids  of  rocks  appeared, 
refcmbling  old  ruinous  towers;  at  others,  amazisig 
precipices: — and  what  is  very  remarkable,  wbiift 
this  fcene  prefented  itfeif  on  one  fide,  the  oppofite 
lide  of  the  fame  mountain  was  covered  with  the  fi- 
red herbage,  v/hich  gradu.dly  alcended  to  its  fum- 
mit.  From  thence  the  mod  beautiful  profpe£l  that 
the  imagination  can  form  opens  to  your  view. 

*'  Veidant  plains,  fruitful  meadows,  nutneroua 
illands,  and  all  abounding  v/ith  a  variety  of  trees 
that  yield  amazing  quantities  of  fruit  without  cad^e 
or  cultivation  :  fath  as  the  nut  tree,  the  maple, 
which  produces  fagar,  vines  loaded  witii  delicious 
grapes,  and  pliimb  trees  bending  under  their  bloom- 
ing burdens  ; — but  above  all,  the  v^inding  river  rflow- 
iivg  gently  beneath,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye 
can   extend,   by  turns    at  trad    your  admiration,  and 

'  excite  your  wonder.  Th*  Lake  is  about  20  miks 
long,  and  nearly  6  in  breadth. 

*'  The  Mifhflippi,  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  ri- 
ver St,  Croix,  about  forty  miles  above  Lake  Pepin, 
is  very  full  of  illands  j  fome  of  which  are  of  a  con- 

liderable 
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fideraole  length.  On  thefe  alfogrow  great  numbers 
of  the  fiigar  tice,  and  around  them  vires  loaded  with 
grapes  creeping  to  thoir  very  tops.  Fiom  the  kike 
a  few  fniall  mountains  are  to  be  feen. 

"  The  river  St.  Pierre  flows  through  a  mod  de- 
lightful country,  abounding  with  all  the  necefiaries 
of  life,  v»'hich  grow  fpontaneoufly  ;  and.  v/ith  a  lit- 
tle cultivation  it  mi^ht  be  made  to  produce  its  lux- 
liries. 

'*  Wild  rice  grows  here  in  great  abundance,  and 
every  part  is  filled  with  trees  bcr.ding  under  their 
loads  of  fruit;  fuch  as  plumbs,  grapes,  and  apples 
— The  meadows  are  covered  with  hops  and  many 
fores  of  vegetables;  while  the  ground  is  llored  Vvith 
lUefui  roots  ;— with  angelica,  fpikeiiard,and  ground 
nuts  as  large  as  hens  eg-^s, 

"  A  little  diftance  from  the  river  are  eminences 
'"from  which  you  have  views  that  cannot  be  exceed- 
ed for  their  variety  and  beauty  ;^-amidil  thefe  are 
delightful  groves,  and  fuch  ams/'ing  quantities  of 
the  fugar  tree,  th^^  they  would  produce  fugar  fufiici- 
€nt  for  any  nurriber  of  inhabitants. 

*'  A  litrie  way  from  the  rr^outh  of  this  river,  on, 
'^•the  north  iide  of  it,  ilands  a  hill,  one  part  of  which 
-that  toward  the  Miiiiiriopi,  is  compofed  entirely  of 
•white  done  or  a  foft  nature.  Eur  v. hat  i-.ppears  re- 
markable, is,  that  the  colour  of  it  is  as  white  as  the 
driven  fnow.  The  outward  part  of  ic  was  crumb- 
led by  the  wind  and 'weather  into  heaps  of  .fiiud,  of 
which  a  beaiuiful  compofuion  might, be  made;  or, 
lam  of  opinion,  that  when  properly  treated,,  the 
ilone  itfelf  would  grow  harder  by  tiuiC,  an<i-have  a 
very  noble  effect  in  architecture. 

"  Near  that  branch  which  is  termed  the    Marble 

^^iver,  is  a  aiountain,  Irom  \sl:e:ice  tlie  indiiins   gtt 

X  a  fori 
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a  fort  of  wbctilcne,  cut  of  -v^  hich  the}'  I-.ew  the  bGwr^ 
of  their  pipes.  Ti)is  country  iikevv-ife  abounds  with- 
a  miik-white  clay,  of  which -china-ware-  might  be 
made,  equal  in  goodners  to  the  Allatic;- 

'■'^  At  the  falls  oJ"  St,'  Anthon  j  ihV  MiiniTippi  is' 
abov^  2^50  y^rds  wide,  and  forms'"  c'mcil  delightful 
cataract.  The  fall  is  thirty  fiset  perpeiidiciiiar,  and 
the  rapids  below  is  cboiU  3tDo  yards  more,  render 
the  dei<rt?iit  coniiderably  greater  ;  fo  that  w  hen  view-- 
ed  at  a  diilance  th'ey  appear  to  be  rnuG^li-  higher  thaii'i 
they  really  are. 

"  7  he   country  fdund  is  extremely   beautiful-— 
It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain,  where  the  eyeh-nd^ 
TjO  relief  5  but  It  is  corapofed  of  many  afcents,  whichf'l 
-are  covered  with  the  fine ii:  verdure,  and  inrcrfperfed  ] 
with  little    groves,    that  give  a  pleaiing    variety    to 
the  profpe6tc 

"    On    the    whole,  when    the   falls  a'/e    included, 
■which  rnay  be  feen  at  the  difiance  of  four  nriiles,  a 
more  pleafmg  and  pidurefque  view  cannot,  I  believe, 
'be  found  througliout  the  univv^^fe. 

**  The  country,  about  60    miles  above  t:>e    falls, 
to  the  river  St.  Francis,  is  in  feme  places  hilly,  but 
without  niiountains  j  and  the  land  is  tolerably  good. , 
A  Male  above  this,  to  the   north-caft,  are  a  number 
of  frnail   lakes,  called   the  Thoufand    Lakes  ;—-th.e 
country  about  v;TiIch,  though  but  little  frequented,; 
is    the  bell    within  many  "niiles  for   bunting,  as  the-: 
hunter  never  fails    returning  loaded  bevond  his  e:c- 
peftations.       The    Mifiiriippi   here    begins    to  grovV 
-Imall,  it  being  not  above  90 yards  wide." 

Other  travellers  agree  with  Carver,  alfo,  in  faying 

that  there  is  a  confiderable  proportion  of  good  lapid 

vipon  Lake   Superior   and    upon  Red  River— -They 

♦defcribs  the  country  about  Lake  Wiunei^eck,  which 
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Mes  to  the  north-weft  of  Lake  Superior,  as  very  fer- 
tile ;  it  producing  vail  qitaiuities  of  rice,  vv'nich 
grows  fpcntaneoufij  ;  and  'r^y,  that  the  fugar  tree 
grov/s  in  great  plenty  ;  which,  if  true,  not  only 
proves  the  foil  mud  be  very  fruitful,  as  they  uever 
grow  in  dilTerent  land  ;  but  that  the  climate  mnd  be 
conridcrably  more  temperate  .here  than  it  is  upon 
tlic  Atlaxitic  CQail:  lo  degrees  farther  fo.uthward  ;  for 
I  never  heard  of  a  fugar  tree  being  feen  on  the  eaf- 
terncoart  of  A'Tv^rica  as  far  north  is  lat.  43'.  This 
opinion  is  ccniirnied' hy  the  following  remarks  made 
by  Carver> 

"  1  can  from  my  o'.vn- knowledge  afFirn%  that  J 
found  the  winter  I  pad  to  the  wedward  of  the  Mlf- 
fihippi  far  frorn,  fevere  j  aid  the  north  winds  blow-. 
i-ng  on  thole  .cOiiitrLes,  .canfiJerably  more  teruperate 
than  I  have  cfc£;n  e.xperienocd  them  to  be  nearer  the 
coail  ;■'  (meaning  the  Atlantic  coali)  '*  and  that  this 
did  net  arife  from  .an-  uncertainty  of  the  feafons, 
but  v,?a3  annudly  the  c^fe,  I  conclude,  both  from 
the  fmall  G-uantity.cf  thefnow  that  [eli,'  and  a  total 
diiufe  of  fnow  fijoes .  by  the  Indians,  without  v;hicli 
n one  of  ta e  rii o r e  e alt e  r a  n<t liens  can  p o lTi b  1  y  t V2. vcl 
during  the  wii^ttr." 

When  it  is  refDernbered,  that  the  fettlements  of 
the  United  States,  have  ejsteaded,  in  little  more  than 
a  century,  apvards  of  60 D  miles  back  from  the  At-r 
lantic,  under  the  influence  of  almoit  continual  Indi- 
an wars,  exelnfive  of  many  other  caufes  which  ope- 
rat:^d  to  ret.ird  their  gro'vth,  and  which  are  incident 
Ul  .to  the  rnfc  of"  all  infant  countries  c i re um danced 
in  the  peculiar  manner  that  America  was  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  only  probable,  but  morally  certain,  th:itthe 
prefent  drength  cf  the  lettlsm^nts  wed  of  the  Ale- 
gany  mountains,  rnud  in  the  coarfe  cf  a  very  few 
X    2  years 
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years  fecure  them  from  all  invafion  ;  it  appears  ta 
me  to  be  r-.n  c!:jti5l  of  the  greafeft  importance  witfi 
the  prefent  fedeial  governrrjent  to  lock  forward  to  a 
circumftance,  uj  on  which  the  perfedion  of  their  po- 
litical fyftcm  depends  :  and  it  is  the  more  fo,  as  the 
prefent  asra  cf  reafon  puts  in  their  power  to  extend 
the  advantages  of  civilization  with  an  accelerated 
force, to  which  no  period  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
in  the  annals  of  man,  has  been  equally  aufpicious. 

This  object  has  not  efcaped  many  of  cur  mod  pe- 
netrating iegiflators  ;  and  perhaps  the  fentiment 
Tv'o aid  have  been  general,  if  there  had  been  time, 
{ir.ce  our  independence,  for  the  habits  of  life,  and 
the  inPiuence  of  education,  to  be  done  away.  But 
ti)e  fyftem  of  tlie  aggrandizing  commerce,  which  o- 
iiginated  in  ILurope,  had  been  tranfplanted  upon  the 
fhores  cf  this  continent,  and  has  taken  fuch  deep 
root,  as  in  fome  inilaixes  to  militate,  to  the  injury 
of  philofophy,  and  the  hanpinefs  of  mankind— Hence 
it  has  happ.ened  that  fpirit  of  felfilhnefs  which  is  the 
charp.cleriiHc  of  prejudice,  folly,  and  impolicy,  has 
fometimes  betrayed  its  features  in  the  deciiions  of 
our  union. 

That  this  Tnouid  have  happened  is  net  in  the  lead 
extraordinary;  but  it  is  to  be  prefiimed,  fmce  the 
Europeans  are  beginnifig  to  follow  our  example,  it 
will  give  {lability  to  thofe  wavering  characlers, 
which  will  always  be  found  among  men  who  have 
not  judgement  fufficient  to  difcaver  the  priciplcs  of 
a  juit  po'icy,  nor  the  nrmnefs  to  adopt  them  with- 
out the  countenance  of  others  ;  fo  it  has  happened, 
tliat  there  have  been  found  evil  geniufes,  or  igno- 
laace,  v\  hich  have  reprobated  the  fublime  and  lea- 
fonable  views  of  the  union  as  chimerical. 

The  advania^Cj  of  peace  have  been  ckaily  afccr- 

taine  d 
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tained  by  the  moil  enlightened  nation;  of  Europe 
after  (Irupglcs  for  dominion  that  have  cod  them  mil- 
lions of  lives,  and  brouglit  a  load  of  evils  upon 
themfelves,  which  nothing  but  Herculian  ftrength 
would  be  able  to  fupport  :  but  if  man  has  been, 
treated  hitherto  as  a  bead  of  burthen,  the  mod  en- 
lightened philofophers,  particularly  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  have  proved  thefe  benefits,  and  the  folly  of 
colonization. 

I  therefore  think  when  we  contemplate  the  pro- 
grefs  of  reafon,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  federal 
government,  and  the  fingular  circumdance  of  a  peo- 
ple of  one  entire  continent  fpeaking  the  fame  lan- 
guage, it  feems  that  nothing  diort  of  a  revolution  in 
the   natural  intelle^ls   of  men,  can  fruPtrate  the  de- 

1  liave  entered  into  thefe  minutlcc  by  way  of  il- 
liidrating,  as  far  as  the  fubjetil  required,  and  my 
abilities  would  permit,  to  diew  the  advantages  ot 
the  fydem  of  government  adopted  by  America  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  diew  that  the  country  toward 
the  head  waters  of  the  Midiuippi  is  beautiful,  ricli, 
and  abounding  in  all  the  varieties  of  nature  neccda- 
ry  to  fupport  and  embeliifti  a  great  capital. 

2  page  126,  line  ,5,  at  the  word  Falls — Tins  yoii 
will   find    mentioned    in  a   note  extracted  from  his 

book,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work, 

-• 
^^  page  134,  line  i,  at  the  word  ereBed—h,  houfi 
of  this  fort  may  be  made  as  comfortable  and  elci^ant 
as  any  other  kind  of  building  ;  and  is  therefore  the 
mod  convenient,  as  it  may  be  ereded  in  fucli  a 
manner  as  to  anfwer  the  circumdaaces  of  all  defciip- 
tions  of  perfons. 

!'^  page    141,  line  j,  at  the   word  Philadelphia--^ 
X  3  Tho 
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The  dlilaiices  in  the  fettled  parts  only  can  be  co^-> 
pared  with-anj  degree  of  exaaitude  ;  but  from  the 
befi  information' that' can  be  colle6led,  from  the  Ra- 
pids of  the  Ohio  to  ^ants  Fe  is  about  lOco  nii.'es, 
and  from  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico  about  1500. 
Thecoir.puted  diflance  between  New  Orleans  and 
Mexico  is  fomewhat  llioit  of  2000  -miles,  and  about 
the  fame  to  Santa  Fe. 

'^^  page  'J44,  line  17,"  at  the  \v6rd  daf;^er^^~Tl\h 
rend  has  been  conlidera' Ij  improved,  and  a  pod 
noiv  paifes  Vv-eekly  through  ic  from  Philadelphia  tb 
Ken  tuck  J, 

'^-'  page  145,  line  4/ at  the  word  Potoivrrtac— 
There  are  two  confiderable  falls  in  the  PotowmaCg 
one  about  twelve  miles  above  Alexandria,  the  other 
nearlj  tliirtji  and  when  thefe  canals'are  completed, 
which  mod  probably  will  be  the  latter  end  of  1793, 
its  navigation  wilt  be  •  carried  .quite  into  the  Ale^a- 
ny  mountairfSa 

<^°  page'  199,  line  24,  at  the  Word  T/^^— -The  liYe 
oak  grows  in  quantity  fufficient,  between  the  Mif- 
fiffijjpi  and  the  River  St.  Jofeph,  as  would  be  equal 
to  buili  and  fupporl:  a  navy  fnperior  to  the  mari- 
time ifrength  of  E.urope  combined  together,  add 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  tlis  moll  lailing  artd 
beJi  calculated  for  (liips  of  war  of  Hoy  kind  of  tim-- 
berhat  has  been  ufed  for  that'punjofe. 

f^  page  £12,  line  i 5,  at  the  wcrd>£/^^'<57"o«-— Since 

this  letter  was  written  I  have  been  £.ble  to  afcertain 

mo'-c    particularly  the  object  of  the  expedition  con- 

dafled    by  Genera!  St.    Clair,  and  the  caufe  of    his 

'  being;  defeated. 

^•By  t'l^    treaty,  in  which  Great   Britain  acknow- 
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^lecTgecl    the  independence    of  the    United   States,    it 
was  (llpulated   and  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain,  tha: 
the  fortreffes  of  Niagara  and  Detroit  liiould  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  United  States    as  iiTiraediattlj  as  iu 
■  could  be  done  with  convenience.      Whether  it   pro- 
*  ceeded    from  the    reprefentations  tQade  by   the   gc- 
'^vernn[:ient  of  Canada  to  the  mirfiuers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  not,  I  canncl  prefame  to  deter^oine  ;   bat  it 
is  certain  thofe places  are  pfoperlj  confidered  of  more 
importance   than  was  at  nif-    imagined  by    the  Bri-- 
tifh  Court  ;  and  it  is  an  indubitab-i-i'  truth,  the  mo»' 
nient  they  are  poileffed   by  the  Americans,  that  in- 
fant the  Englifk  fur  trade  cf  Canada  will  be  reduced 
more  thanone  half  of  what  it  is  at  prefent. 

This  declaration,  asit- coltnes  frdman  American, 
may  be  confidered  as  impolitic ;'  but  I  have  thrown 
it  but  purpofely  to  (hew  hew  little  the  faith  of  trea- 
'  tie:  are  to  be  depended  i-t>cn,  when  they  are  found 
^  todafti  with  the  important  i^iterefts  of  the  contract- 
ing parties, ---and  as  I  c.-nilrier  every  fpecies  of  po- 
licy, vv^hich  hasiKitiat-egtity  for  its  bail s,  m^san  and 
contemptible. 

As  the  United^^taties  Wd^'7rj  ted  rn  or  etna  n  fevea 

years  in  expeclation    that    the  Britifh    Government 

would  fulfil  this  engagerrent,  and  Ending  that  it  was 

x\o\  then  convenient  for  thetn  to  abandon  thofe  torts, 

^^they  determir.ed  to  eftnbliih  agar  ikon   at  the  mouth 

■■  of  the  INIlamiof  the  lake  which  wastohive  been  fup- 

ported  bj  a  chain  of  communication  with  Pittiburg, 

for  the  acquifuion  of  ihis  purpOie  was  the  objecl  ot 

'    this  expedition. 

Fort  Washington,   at  the  mouth  of  the  Mull^'n- 

gum,    and  Fort  JefFerfon,   between  the  head    u'aters 

-^©•f  the  Seiota   aiid  St.  Mary's    river,  VN^hich   empties 

--'into 
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into  Lake  Erie,  a  fljort  didance  from  Sandniliy,  h^A 
been  previoiiflj  eftabliTr^d  ;  and  the  next  objccl  was 
to  eflablilL  a  third,  fouth  eaft  of  5andulky,  upon 
thofe  ridges  of  hills  where  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
and  thofe  of  the  Ohio,  take  different  directions. 

Had  this  plan  been  effe6led,  though  the  Indians 
might  at  tioies  have  harraffed  thofe  poiis,  flill  the 
purpofe  for^which  thev  would  have  been  created 
mud  have  anfvvered  ;  as  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to 
carry  on  their  attacks  regularly,  or  for  any  length 
of  time,  by  reafon  of  their  defultory  manner  of  liv- 
ing ;  and  thus,  by  our  becoming  permanently  fixed 
upon  ;he  lake,  we  fliould  at  once  give  a  decided 
blow  to  your  trade  in  Canada. ;  for  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  federal  governirient,  not  to  permit  any 
perfon  to  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  in  that  quarter,  without  a  written  privilege* 
for  that   purpofe,   figned   hy  the   Frefident  of  Con-- 

The  army  of  General  St.  Clair,  which  was  to 
have  atchieved  this  arduous  end,  amounted  to  about 
14CO  men,  great  part  of  which  were  militia;  and 
mod  of  tiie  others,  inconceivable  as  it  may  appear,' 
were  recruited  from  the  fea-port  towns  upon  the 
Atlantic  J  andof  ccurfe  v^'ere  compofed  of  men  who 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Indian  manner 
of  fighting  ;— -indeed  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  Europeans. 

Gerieral  St.  Clair  had  advanced  between  tv;cnty 
and  thirty  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jeiterfon  in  liis 
courfe  toward  Lake  Erie,  when  about  fixty  of  the 
militia  deferted  with  an  intention  to  return  to  their 
refpedive  homes,  after  whom  he  difpatched  300  of 
his  men,  they  coniiftinff  cf  the  only  old  troops   he 
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Had  in  bis  army;  and  it  v.'as  in  the  abfence  cf  this 
detachment,  that  his  army  was  attacked,  juit  at  the 
break  of  day  ;  after  the  troops,  moil  imprudently, 
had  lett  the  parade  at  which  they  had  been  fome 
time  before  it  was  light,  according  to  the  cuilom  111 
Indian  war,  though  his  outpofts  had  been  attacked 
incefiantly  during  the  whole  night,  and  feveral  of 
his  centineis  ki  led.  The  Indians,  finding  the  army 
was  thin  of  tlieir  guard,  milled  upon  them  with 
fr.ch  impetuofity,  as  to  prevent  their  being  able  ta 
form,  or  to  aft  with  any  vigour  or  precifion. 

This  grand  object  lias  not  been  abandoned  by  the 
federal  government,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
it  into  execution,  by  meafures  more  wife,  and  means 
iDore  certain,  than  had  been  purfaed  hitiierto,  5000 
federal  troops,  with  a  legion  of  1200  horfe  and  foot, 
are  to  be  kept  in  continual  pay  ;  and  while  the  dif- 
ferent garrifons  are  to  over-awe  the  Indians,  the  le- 
gion is  to  fcoirr  the  country  round,  fo  as  to  fecure 
the  fettlements  on  the  wefi  fide  of  the  Ohio  from 
their  attacks,  and  thus  by  progrelnve  and  perma- 
nent eflablilhments  ward  olf  the  dangers  of  irregu- 
lar and  predatory  warfare. 

This  fyifem  has  already  produced  a  very  impor- 
tant effecl  : — the  more  intelligent  Indian  chiefj  are 
fo  perfe£tly  fenfible,  tha:  it  is  now  invain  for  tliera 
to  contend  aaaind;  a  palladium,  which  is  daily  invi- 
gorated hy  the  current  of  emigration,  which,  like  a 
perennial  plant,  ihevvs  no  figr.s  of  decay,  thst  they 
have  prcmiffd  to  puniili  thofe  audacious  fugUivet, 
who  murdered  onr  CoQimiiuoners  that  were  going 
to  their  nations  for  the  purpofe  oF  oiTering  them 
peace  ;  and  have  alfo  agreed  to  a  celTation  of  hofti- 
liiies  while  the  nteliminaries  are  fetding  ;   fo  that  I 

have 
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have  RO  heU-tatiGn  •  ia  declaring  ■  it  a5  my  cpiaJOil: 
that,  if  the  preieiit  meafures  are -purfaed  with  vviU 
dom  and  vigour,  there  will  be  a  iiyt^dy  end  to  war 
zind-  maflacre  in  that,  quarter,  and  the  whole  v/eflcrn 
country  mud  then  enjoy  that  repofe,  which  has  To 
often  and  fo  fatally  been  didarbed  by  the  iaeea^i^ 
jrifs  both  of  Canadaiiud  Louiiaua. 
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